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Good looks and good taste are important to stores, office 
buildings, restaurants—in fact, to any commercial building. 


With the new Suntile color line, you can help assure business 
success by colors that fit the function of the building and 
create an attractive, inviting appearance. 


These Suntile colors are functionai. They are softly shaded— 
scientifically developed to aid lighting, improve employee 
morale, cut down accidents, as well as give added eye appeal. 


Because Suntile is real clay tile, repair and maintenance are 
kept at a minimum and sanitation and cleanliness are easily 
achieved with soap and water. These are the traditional advan- 
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Warm colors of unlimited use 


Suntile Marble Tan and Fawn are new tones in real clay tile. They are warm colors with a 
soft grayish tint and slightly deeper reflectance than many of the more conventional tile 
colors, These are “high style” colors that give soft beauty, good taste and neutrality of back- 
ground to building interiors. They are easy on the eyes and flattering to furniture or fixtures. 
They will stand high light intensity without appearing gaudy or distracting. Marble Tan and 
Fawn were selected by Faber Birren, noted color authority, and developed by The Cambridge 


Tile Mfg. Co. as part of our new color line. 
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tages of real clay tile that bring about great long-run econ- 
omy. With Suntile, first cost is usually last cost. 


NEW COLOR BOOKLET. The new Suntile color line is described 
in our booklet “Suntile Functional Color Recommendations.” 
This will help you select color for industrial, commercial and 
institutional buildings on a scientific basis. For your free copy, 
see your nearest Authorized Suntile Dealer, or write us direct, 
Dept. MB-10, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 71, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


WEST COAST OFFICES 


The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama Street 1335 S. la Brea 
San Francisco 10, California Los Angeles 19, California 
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How to solve your clients’ — 


OFFICE SPACE PROBLEMS 


thousands of offices now enjoy the many advantages of 


HAUSERMAN 
MOVABLE INTERIORS 
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PRACTICALLY NO MAINTENANCE LIFETIME FACTORY SERVICE 
. never require repainting. Ordi- ... factory-trained experts ready on 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 


... blends perfectly with any type of 
decorating or functional office scheme. nary soap and water maintain like- short notice to service or move your 


new appearance indefinitely. Hauserman installation. 


IT PAYS TO PLAN AHEAD .. . and now is the time to 
help your clients make maximum use of the cost-saving 
advantages of Hauserman Movable Interiors when you 
remodel or expand their offices. 


partitions has given us heavy immediate production 
schedules. By anticipating your clients’ needs in advance, 
you will insure delivery and erection of complete 
Hauserman installations on time. 

A Hauserman representative will be glad to answer 
your questions and give you detailed information about 
these and other advantages. Write today to The E. F. 
Hauserman Co., 7109 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


*AUSERMAN 


O Unprecedented demand for these modern walls and 
ly HAUSERMAN Offers 


Korweld > 


A new non-metallic panel construc- 
tion which exclusively combines the ‘ 
best features of ail types of interior Po 
partitions. It is soundproof... 
moistureproof ... rigid . . . strong 
... durable . . . stays permanently 
flat. It’s another result of unending 
research by Hauserman—pioneer in 
the conception, development and pro- 
duction of modern movable interiors. 

*Trade Mark 








Movable fetus 
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$96-$28 Billion Construction Seen 
For 52 — Private Building Off 25% 


Dollar wise, construction surged toward an alltime record year probably $29 billion, com- 
pared to $27.9 billion in 1950. Physical volume would be down about 5%. Reasons for the 
boom were clear: whopping increases in all types of public building except highways and 
reclamation, the rush of private industrial building, big volume commercial building, sur- 
prising strength in private homebuilding. Even last month, residential starts totaled 91,000 
(89,800 private, 1,200 public), the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. This boosted the 
total for the first 9 months of the year to 852, 000 units, guaranteeing a million house year. 

Housing’s showing (which confounded builder prophets who said last October's Regula- 
tion X credit controls meant collapse of thehousing market) stemmed from three sources: 


> Momentum generated by 1950's all-time record 
1,400,000 production lasted through the first 
months of 1951, including an unusual volume of 
apartment building. 

p Leaks that advertised Regulation X in advance 
let quick-witted builders pile up an estimated 
500,000 pre-X financing commitments not subject 
to the stiffer credit terms. 

» The uneven impact of controls, which created 
a mortgage drought for building dependent on 
FHA or VA loans, did not greatly affect the 64% 


of the market using conventional financing. 


Puzzled future. Would the new Congres- 
sional relaxation of Regulation X trigger a 
new housing boom just as the old credit 
curbs at last began to put brakes on hous- 
ing? Materials producers and lumbermen 
were hopeful of a spring upsurge. But most 
builders interviewed by THE MaGazINE OF 
Buitpinc in 14 metropolitan centers re- 
ported this month that their 1952 plans re- 
mained uncertain, but that the relaxation 
would lead them to build more than they 
expected to a month earlier. Typical com- 
ments: 
>“I usually know what I’m going to do a year 
ahead,” said Atlanta Builder Roy D. Warren, “but 
at the moment I don’t. If I bought the land, | 
don’t know that I can get the pipe for gas and 
water to develop it.” 

“I think relaxation of Regulation X will have 
little, if any, effect on building activity,” said 
Builder Walter F. Hellmich of St. Louis. “We 
can’t do much under $12,000 any more.” Hellmich 
built 50 homes last year, 25 so far this year in 
the $15-18,000 bracket. His 1952 plans: indefinite. 
> Middle-size builder Joe Monroe of Denver, who 
finished 20 homes in the $21-24,000 class this July, 
announced he was quitting homebuilding for heavy 
construction. “It’s too tough,’ sighed Monroe. 
“We're going after some of those Government 


fee-plus jobs. Our stuff was all pre-X, but we 
still have 8 houseg unsold.” 





IN THE NEWS 


Among the next 29 pages, you'll find reports 
on these important developments: 








Congress probes defense housing p. 37 
Materials producers look at '52 p. 47 
Mortgage Bankers convention p. 56 
What's ahead for mortgage market? p. 61 
PCBOC convention Seis 2. ae 
U. S. Chamber backs code reform . . p. 45 
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STEEL SCRAP DRIVE, crucial to mobilization effort, 
commanded top-drawer attention this month, as 


steelmen warned high output of mills hinges 
on more scrap. Above, Mobilization Chiefs Wil- 
son and Fleischmann (rear | and r) inspect 
“Scrappy,” plastic-and-cloth symbol of the cam- 
paign. Upstaging them are Admen R. D. Moss- 
man (1) and T. S. Repplier (r). s 


Shillelagh in the closet. If a spring 
housing spurt did develop, the Government 
intended to clamp more stringent materials 
controls over home builders (see p. 56). 
But few builders seemed to think the 
public would stampede to buy, anyway. 

Forecasts of building’s future rolled in 
from all quarters, although the uncertainty 
of the materials outlook, the vagaries of 
NPA administration and the unpredictabil- 
ity of politics (in which the industry was 
thoroughly enmeshed) made prophesy even 
more hazardous than usual. As Economist 
Miles L. Colean saw it, public construction 
will shoot up sharply, led by “spectacular 
gains” in military and naval building, while 
big AEC and other government plant proj- 
ects offset a slight drop in school and other 
institutional building. In all, public con- 
struction might account for well over 14 
of the year’s prospective dollar volume 
(about 28 billion). Private building, Co- 
lean predicted, will plummet 25 per cent 
below 1951 levels to about $17% billion, 
with only railroad, utilities and industrial 
construction continuing at high level. 

Most authoritative oracle was Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson, who wrote in his third 
quarterly report to the President: 


“In analyzing the prospects for consumer goods 
in the next few months the only serious problems 
appear in the area of durable goods and housing— 
i.e., those goods which consume metals and hence 
compete directly with military and industrial ex- 


LAST MONTH'S WASHINGTON DIARY 


9/12 Edwin T. Gibson resigns os Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of DPA, returns to vice presi- 
dency of General Foods Corp. 

9/12 Plumbing drainage products committee 
recommends study of standardization of 
industry's products to conserve zinc, 
copper 

9/13 NPA creates new emergency prierity 
symbol, DX, to break defense bottle- 
necks - 

9/14 DPA's critical areas committee recertifies 
six defense areas as critically short of 
housing to impose Federal rent controls 

9/17 NPA construction controls division an- 
nounces receipt of 3,784 applications 
from builders wishing to start new com- 
mercial construction in fourth quarter of 
1951. Of these, 458 were approved, 
2,080 denied, 848 notified of exemption, 
52 transferred to other agencies 

9/29 Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson 
releases 30,000 tons of copper from 
national stockpile for defense needs 

10/5 Ralph Kaul resigns as chairman of critical 
areas committee 

10/5 DPA waives August 18 moratorium to 
approve 111 certificates of necessity for 
fast tax write-offs on defense facilities. 
Total to date: 3,663 certifications, repre- 
senting $9.6 billion proposed investment. 
Total since moratorium: 320 approvals 

10/6 NPA names two eminent jurists as hear- 
ing commissioners of administrative 
“court” for violators of regulations. 
Four others named 9/25. Rules govern- 
ing proceedings announced 9/20 

10/8 Critical areas committee names eight 
new defense areas as critical housing 
zones, recertifies 33 areas previously 
designated, without rent control 

10/12 DPA slashes civilian use of scarce metals 
in first quarter 1952 allotments, cuts steel 
consumption to 69'/,% of pre-Korean 
jevel, copper to 84%, and aluminum to 
63% 





pansion ... Present estimate of housing starts for 
1951 is about 1 million units ... The present rate 
is 40 per cent below 1950. If continued, it would 
result in around 850,000 starts in 1952... This 
year, the total construction investment will be 
about $29 billion, a drop of 5 per cent in physical 
terms from the record 1950 volume. Next year con- 
struction probably will drop to about $26.5 billion 
but this will still be higher in physical terms even 
than the boom year of 1942. 


“Next year educational building will be down 
a little, but can be brought back up as school 
authorities switch from structural steel to other 
materials, Highways, sewer and water construc- 
tion will decline somewhat along with further 
declines in private housing. Private commercial 
building will be cut severely. However, deciines 
in these areas will be of short duration.” 


Silver lining. Manly Fleischmann, No. 
2 man in the mobilization hierarchy, cheer- 
fully told the Producers’ Council annual 
meeting that construction as a whole will 
not suffer from materials controls because 
the drop in non-defense building will be 
offset by zooming defense construction, 
Anyway, said Fleischmann, urgent defense 
building will be over the hump after mid- 
1952, and then structural steel demand 
should ease back toward normal. 

Homebuilding will range between 8-900,- 
000 units in 1952, insisted H. E. “Pat” 
Riley, construc.ion statistics chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The pattern: 
more like 1947 than any year since—a slow 
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start with a peak during the fail as both 
materials and mortgage money become 
more available. 

Slump ahead? Looking further ahead, 
President Richard J. Gray of the 3 million 
member AFL Building Trades Department 
gloomily forecast a big construction slump 
starting in 18 months to two years. “We’ll 
be rushed like the devil until defense con- 
struction is completed,” Gray said at the 


AFL’s 70th annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco, “but when that work is finished— 
then bing! It’s dead. We will have a terrific 
dislocation in the economy.” 

The surprising thing about the chorus of 
prophets was the harmony—at least when 
they were talking about the immediate fu- 
ture. Most building would be in the nut- 
cracker grip of materials restrictions and 
shortages for at least the next nine months. 


CMP Riles Building Industry; Architects 
Urge United Attack on Controls Chaos 


The building industry—a hard horse to 
manage at best—began bucking in its con- 
trolled materials harness the minute the 
Government cinched up the straps. The 
way NPA was mismanaging controls (15 
different metals claimant agencies for con- 
struction, conflicting directives and pro- 
nouncements) began driving diverse ele- 
ments of the industry together in self-de- 
fense. 

Most concrete step was taken by the AIA. 
Hoping to persuade NPA to reduce some of 
the chaos by clarifying and centralizing 
authority, AIA’s governors called a mid- 
month meeting of a dozen major construc- 
tion organizations in Washington. Said AIA 


President Glenn Stanton: “All segments of 


the industry will have to present a united 
front in working for controls that aren’t at 
cross purposes with each other to prevent 
unnecessarily severe strangulation of the in- 
dustry.” In this undertaking, Stanton could 
count on strong support from AFL building 
labor, whose influential secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph D. Keenan, has been thumping on 
the same theme for months. 

‘Flea on the elephant’. So far, the trend 
was to create more materials claimants, not 
less. Addressing the annual State Governors 
Conference at Gatlinburg, Tenn., Mobilizer 
Wilson disclosed he plans te create a special 





claimant agency for State projects. Schools, 
highways and hospitals, warned both the 
governors and the AIA, were one of the 
worst muddles in the construction picture. 
To Gov, Dan Thornton of Colorado, who 
complained black marketers were offering 
substantial quantities of highway steel at 
50% above market prices, Wilson retorted: 
“Sure, there is some black market activity, 
but you are looking at a flea on an ele- 
phant’s tail, not at the elephant. That would 
represent only about 1% of the total steel 
market.” 

Flea or larger insect, black marketing 
was on the rise in and out of construction. 
The advance warning given August 3 that 
CMP would be imposed on building Octo- 
ber 1 gave shady middlemen plenty of time 
to grab, resell at gouging prices. Some im- 
porters, spying what they called a loophole 
in materials controls, circularized steel 
users offering French, English, German, 
Italian and Japanese steel in large ton- 
nages, provided buyers would purchase “on 
the high seas” before ships come into the 
U.S. and under NPA control. In Los 
Angeles, a maker of aluminum restaurant 
equipment whose normal 180 ton a year 
supply was cut to 10 tons by the govern- 
ment admitted “I’m buying black market 
aluminum. Ten tons isn’t enough to make it 





Reni photos 


PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL panel on how manufacturers can serve construction industry more effectively 
included (i to r) Lumber Dealer Norman Mason; James P. Edmunds Jr. of AlA; A. Naughton Lane, 


council president; Contractor H. C. Turner Jr.; 
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NAHB President W. P. Atkinson. 





worth while opening my doors.” Atlanta 
contractors chorused that they paid “hella. 
cious prices” for gray market steel to beat 
the October 1 deadline. 


Delays, shutdowns. Generally, the bind 
on structural steel was only delaying, not 
halting, prime defense plant construction, 
Sample: slowed steel delivery set back ex. 
pansion of Houston’s Cameron Iron Works 
to handle an $8 million contract to produce 
gun parts. But construction of a Signal 
Corps barracks at Ft. Monmouth, N. J., was 
stalled for lack of steel reinforcing bars. At 
Camp Smith, N. Y., work on a moter vehicle 
shed and garage for the National Guard 
halted for lack of steel. Structural steel 
delays forced Contractor J. W. Bateson to 
lay off “quite a few workers” on the 40-story 
Republic Bank and 10-story Gibraltar Life 
Insurance Co. buildings in Dallas. 

Hardest hit were schools and highways. 
Detroit’s school superintendent, Arthur 
Dondineau said his $814 million construc- 
tion program would be all but stopped in a 
few weeks. Miami school authorities, allo- 
cated a fifth of the steel they need for a $1 
million a month building program, foresaw 
portable classrooms and double sessions for 
a long time. 


Worst to come. Even homebuilders, de- 
spite self-certification of 1,800 pounds of 
steel and 35 pounds of copper per house, 
chafed in the CMP saddle. Their worry: 
would there be enough Class B materials 
(plumbing and heating gear, window 
frames, hardware, etc.) to maintain produc- 
tion even of 850,000 houses in 1952? Gen- 
erally, metals allocations to makers of Class 
B equipment were cut back to 50% of their 
base period use for the fourth quarter. But 
John Haynes, head of NPA’s building mate- 
rials division, warned the Producers’ Coun- 
cil that the allocation may be sliced as low 
as 36% during the first six months of 1952. 


Tighter controls? The future of self-certifi- 
cation itself also tormented builders. The 
plan began operating on October 1 so it 
was too soon to tell how well it was work- 
ing. Even so, Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston insisted tighter controls over all 
construction were vital to fight inflation. 
For home and commercial building, John- 
ston would deal out stiff cutbacks. One 
aim: concentrate 1952 homebuilding in the 
$12,000 and under brackets. It seemed 
doubtful, however, that Defense Mobilizer 
Wilson would approve Johnston’s views. 
° * . 


Contractor Maynard Johnston quit as con- 
struction chief of the Atlanta regional NPA 
office, complained he had spent two months 
just “wasting time.” Said he: “About all 
we have accomplished so far has been to 
stop the building industry.” 
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Congress Begins to Eye Defense Housing 
Muddle as Critical Areas Chief Quits 


The defense housing fiasco was well on its way toward becoming a first-rank 


national scandal. 
> Item: In San Diego, only seven of a programmed 6,000 defense homes were 


under construction. 

> Item: Though shameless rent gouging of military personnel was exposed six 
months ago, the Defense Department waited ’til last month, then acted only 
half-heartedly to ease their plight 

> Item: Young, able Ralph Kaul, long hobbled as chairman of DPA’s com- 
mittee in charge of designating defense housing areas by a’ ny staff and even 
less authority, finally quit in despair. 

Basic causes of trouble were three—the mortgage pinch (which meant 
would-be builders could not get defense homes financed ), Congressional dally- 
ing over the Defense Housing Act (which set defense housing back about 
seven months), and blundering administration by almost every agency which 
had anything to do with the program. Boiled down, it was a case of “too many 
cooks.” 

This month, events threw a strong spotlight on the Administration’s errors: 

A Senate subcommittee hinted it will have some tart criticism for Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson and DPAdministrator Manly Fleischmann for failing to 
organize at top level a critical areas program that works. The committee flung 
brickbats at the Defense Department for its niggling steps to speed military 
housing. 

NAHB analyzed the housing mess in San Diego, came up with a well- 
documented argument that HHF A fouled up the program with red tape and 
impossible price ceilings. 

The Budget Bureau stalled over an appropriation bill to make the Defense 


Housing Act work, thus adding more delay to the long string of administration 
blunders. 


SENATE UNIT needles Defense 
chiefs for lax housing plans 











blank, had the designation program fallen 
on its face? 

Kaul gave a straight-from-the-shoulder 
answer that put his ex-boss, Manly Fleisch- 
man squarely on the spot: “The essential 
weakness was due to the fact that the com- 
mittee was made up of the regular agencies 
that are primarily concerned with their long 
range programs. With a slim staff and a 


Some of the keenest minds in the Senate— 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts, Wayne Morse of 
Oregon—sit on its preparedness subcom- 
mittee. It has become today’s counterpart 
of the Truman investigating committee that 
won general acclaim for policing the mobi- anil 


lization effort during World War II. Its 
energetic chairman, Lyndon B. Johnson of NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Texas, has a knack of knowing just where (expenditures in millions of dollars) 
to put his finger on soft spots in the new 





September Ist 9 months 
preparedness program. As long ago as last . er Se are. 
ps ype ange "5 ange 
July he decided that the No. 1 target for 
' PRIVATE 
eptlechocters was the new crop of Residential 
s d . ° ° ° (nonfarm)... 1,322 915 —30.8 9,219 8,078 —124 
y and makeshift housing springing up Industrial ..... 101 202 4100.0 705 1,485 +110.6 
around reactivated military bases. Commercial ... 121 101 —16.5 863 1,086 +25.8 
Torac® ..... 2,095 1,660 —11.2 15,142 15,625 +3.2 
ee a. Early this month the PUBLIC 
itt i 
; ag gan calling top echelon de- Indastrial ..... 23 108 4369.6 133 643 4383.5 
‘r officials on the carpet. It started with Military ....... 21 118 4461.9 99 625 4531.3 
Iph Kau ‘ . ; Residential .... 28 65 -4132.1 254 426 +67.7 
P | who had just resigned as chair- Tora® ..... 753 966 +283 5,184 6,770 +-30.6 


man of DPA’s interdepartmental committee 
charged with the designation of critical de- 
fense a militar as well as civilian exceeds sum of parts. Data from Depts. of Commerce and 
Wh a = : Labor. 
y, asked Chairman Johnson, point | 


Granp Total. 2,848 2,826 —0.8 20,326 22,395 -+-10.2 





*Minor components not shown in table, hence total 
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NEW BOSS OF CRITICAL AREAS Program will 
be Eugene F. Bertrand (r) assistant adminis- 
trator of DPA. In effect he succeeds Ralph 
Kaul (1), who resigned, (see below). Bert- 
rand, on leave from Owens-Iilinois Glass Co. 
where he is sales manager of drug and 
chemical divisions, is fiftyish, breezy, addicted 
to sports clothes. Nominal committee chief, 
ivan Carson, will be under Bertrand. 
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chairman unable to force decisions it took 
months to dispose of some of the requests 
for the critical area rating.” 

As a sample of his troubles, Kaul men- 
tioned his struggle to get a defense area 
rating for Morrisville, N. J., where U. S. 
Steel is building its $400 million new steel 
plant and where the Kaiser Metal Products 
Company is turning out jet engines on an 
adjoining site. While NPA and the Defense 
Department recognized the need for prompt 
action, Kaul told the Committee that it took 
three months to convince the Labor Depart- 
ment that Morrisville should be made a 
critical defense area. 


Surplus heads. Senator Morse asked why 
the Labor Department was reluctant to re- 
orient its thinking. Kaul pointed out that 
in this as well as other instances, the Labor 
Department maintained that new defense 
installations within commuting distance of 
big labor markets should be treated as part 
of the larger area. Thus the department 
contended that Morrisville was part of the 
Philadelphia-Trenton area and did not need 
to attract new labor on its own or provide 
houses for them. Kaul eventually won the 
Morrisville argument by pointing out that 
no adequate mass commuting facilities ex- 
isted and by establishing the fact that the 
“surplus labor” in the area did not have 
the right skills for the new plants. 

The boxscore Kaul gave the Senators 
showed that his critical areas committee 
received 300 requests for certification. Of 
these the committee had approved 43 under 
the new Defense Housing Act, including the 
re-certification of all but a few of the places 
designated under the previous program. By 
this renaming process the places that re- 
ceived the original tagging become eligible 
for the more expansive aid provided by the 
new act. Some 200 places were still under 
investigation. 


Feckless Regrouping. Chairman Johnson 
demanded to know: would the critical areas 


committee as reshuffled by a September ex- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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There’s more for your money 
in this interlocked, interwoven, 
fully ventilated wood core 


Do you judge construction with construction or compare price 
with price, overlooking the age-old maxim that you get only what 
you pay for? 

Buying on a price basis, being willing to put up with unproved doors that 
are ill-conceived and poorly-built, may save dimes initially ... but it will lead 
later to dollars spent for replacement. Genuine economy is effected by archi- 
tects who see to it that costs are lowered in the only way that really counts — 
that the FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST. 

That proposition is unconditionally guaranteed in Paine Rezo doors — the 
originally patented hollow-core door time-proved since 1935 by over five mil- 
lion installations from coast to coast. No other manufacturer can point to such 
a record of service to the building industry, nor to any other door that provides 
an equal degree of guaranteed satisfaction in performance. 

See SWEET’S catalog — or write for an illustrated data bulletin. 


Manufactured by the 
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Literally, you can see the strength 
of the Paine Rezo door — lighter 
than any door of its strength; 
stronger than any door of its 
weight. Chain ventilating channels 
to each cell absorb or discharge 
humidity uniformly; and the inter- 
locked, cross-banded wood strips 
check any tendency to warp. 
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ecutive order do any better? 

Kaul’s candid reply: “No.” 

Ivan D. Carson, an HHFA subaltern who 
runs its defense housing program, had been 
moved up to the chairmanship. He had 
been HHFA emissary on the committee 
from the start. 

But on reading the reorganization di- 
rective that Kaul submitted, Senator John- 
son soon discovered that the role of the 
chairman had been reduced in importance. 
An assistant DPA administrator, Eugene F. 
Bertrand, would be the real top man. More- 
over, it was disclosed that Carson would 
keep his HHFA job, too. To Johnson and 
the other Senators the changes seemed 
superficial. The committee still looked 
more like a debating society than a func- 
tioning body. 

They insisted that Kaul tell them what 
he thought a workable arrangement would 
be. Kaul revealed the plan he had been 
unable to sell the DPA hierarchy: 

The critical areas committee should be 
given the responsibility of making the de- 
terminations on its own. Its constituent 
government agencies should guide but not 
ham-string it. Its chairman should be on 
the immediate staff of the defense mobilizer, 
answerable only to him. Most important of 
all, it should have the power to ride herd 
over the program, do a little knuckle-rap- 
ping when a review of a particular situation 
disclosed that defense housing and com- 


munity facilities were not being provided 
fast enough. Where the goals had been met, 
the committee should be able to decertify. 
Shanty towns, chieken coops. What were 
the armed services doing themselves to pro- 
vide better than shanty-town housing ac- 
commodations around their base? The first 
Defense Department witness, Assistant 
Secretary Roswell L. Gilpatrick of the Air 
Force, let the committee in on a plan that 
the military high command had long had 
up its sleeve but had not announced. An 
“Armed Forces Housing Agency” would be 
formed to review family housing require- 
ments and establish policies. Each service 
would have top brass representation. The 
chairman would be an assistant secretary of 
defense. The Defense Investigating Com- 
mittee had proposed just such a set-up in a 
recent report. So, in fact, had a long-sup- 
pressed Defense Dept. study. But the com- 
mittee was annoyed at the needless secrecy. 
Snapped Chairman Johnson: “I don’t like 
this business of dealing with the Senate at 
arms’ length. Getting more coordinators on 
the job is not the sole answer. What you 
should do is go a step further: put some of 
your top people aboard a C-47 and let them 
do some straight talking to post com- 
manders about the importance of looking 
after the housing needs of their family 
men.” The Defense Department could con- 
sider its knuckles rapped for playing sluga- 
bed with its family housing problem, 
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OPEN AIR GARAGE saves space, money with tiltable ramps 


So many engineers, architects and civic officials dropped by to see the new ideas in a garage that 
opened this month in Beverly Hills that Executive Vice President Raiph B. Austrian of the Multi- 


Deck Corp. 


, the firm that built it, found himself spending full time as a guide. The clean cut, open- 


air Structure, designed by Pereira and Luckman, packs stalls for 412 cars into 94,848 sq. ft. (2,025 
4. ft. per car), a remarkably low figure. Chief space-saving gimmicks: 1) tiltable ramps which raise 
and lower like drawbridges so that an auto may be driven either to the deck above or over a hump and 
back to the same deck; and 2) surprisingly narrow clearances in stalls and ramps made possible by 


wheel Quides and a patent aligner. Explains Austrian: ‘‘Using the ramps as through-ways for driv- 
ing cars from aisle to aisie inside the garage, we'll save space for 48 cars a day (with a four times 


turn-over). That’ 


S enough to pay for two or three more attendants.” 


es Light weight steei I-beams support the four-deck structure because, while tires of parked autos rest 
Sturdy U-shaped plates, the floor between the tires is covered with 16 gauge steeli—no stronger 


than an oil pan. 
ft. ($401,104). 
in 15 Working days. 
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At today’s prices, Multi-Deck says it could duplicate the garage for $4.25 per sq. 
Prefabrication let a steel erection crew of four men put up the garage’s 600 tons of steel 


SAN DIEGO: NAHB blames de- 
fense housing debacle on HHFA 


Hulking, blond Carl G. Lans, NAHB 
technical director, spent five days in San 
Diego last month digging into the reasons 
why only seven of 6,000 programmed de- 
fense houses were under construction. His 
fact-filled findings laid chief blame for the 
debacle on HHFA. Reported Lans: 


> The agency naively set ceilings on homes 
built for sale so low that builders cannot 
build within them. Present ceilings: $8,500 
for two-bedroom homes; $9,500 for three- 
bedroom homes. Feasible ceilings: $8,900 
for two-bedroom homes, $9,900 for three- 
bedroom homes—but only if FHA agrees 
to elimination of garages and HHFA agrees 
to hike ceilings if construction costs inflate 
after construction begins. 


> HHFA’s rule that construction must begin 
within 60 days after the agency approves a 
builder’s application is an “impossible” 
ultimatum because land near San Diego’s 
inadequate water supply is 1) scarce and 
expensive (average $1,700-$2,000 per acre) 
and 2) dotted with canyons and erosion 
which make site preparation slow and ex- 
pensive, 

>For 4,000 rental units, HHFA idealis- 
tically set rental ceilings at $55 per month 
for one-bedroom homes, $65 for two-bed- 
room homes. Result: six sponsors aban- 
doned plans to erect 2,349 units because 
they found the rent lid too low. New York 
Realtor William Zeckendorf had prelimi- 
nary drawings for a 1,000-unit rent project 
but this, too, would probably require rents 
$10 above HHFA’s ceilings. (Zeckendorf’s 
aides, however, said the project will defi- 
nitely be built.) 

> HHFA forbids both original and subse- 
quent buyers of programmed housing from 
selling it at a profit for five years, regard- 
less of whether there is more inflation mean- 
while. This is “one of the most inequitable 
provisions.” 

> Credit rules are suspended only- for de- 
fense housing approved by HHFA. This 
creates a stiff hurdle for builders whose 
already completed homes are for sale. Re- 
sult: less and less building. Lans’ contro- 
versial recommendation: lift Regulation X 
for ALL housing in a critical area until 
needs are met—not just housing favored 
by HHFA programming. 

> The San Diego building code enforces a 
waste of at least $50 per house by requiring 
back venting of all plumbing fixtures in 
lieu of cheaper wet venting suggested by the 
National Plumbing Code. Another $100 
per house is wasted by city insistence on 
36’ paving with concrete curbs, instead of 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Rate Compensation 


A New Principle of 
Fire Detection 





Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE horizontal mount combines 


unique operation with smart design 











Do Away With... 


THE SHELL 





REACTS! 


Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE unit, 
activated by its temperature sensi- 
tive shell, responds only when the 
temperature of the surrounding air 
reaches predetermined danger level. 


TIME LAG 


In fixed temperature detection the air 
temperature rises well above the dan- 
ger level because of time needed for 
the device to absorb heat before re- 
sponding. 


FALSE ALARMS 


In rate-of-rise type detectors cali- 
brated to operate at a predetermined 
rate of temperature rise, false alarms 
may occur even under non-fire condi- 
tions. 4 


New 

RATE - COMPENSATION 
principle assures pos- 
itive fire detection for 
plants, ships, institu- 
tions, all commercial, 
mercantile and public 
buildings. 


Visit our Booth 603 at the Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York 
a a ee eee Ss 


PLEASE SEND ME THE BASIC FACTS about the new Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE horizontal 
unit for ordinary institutional, commercial, mercantile, industrial, and marine locations. 


ee 


a ee 


. FENWAL, INCORPORATED 
2510 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass. 
}11 South Burlington Avenve, Los Angeles 4, Col. 





Precise, DYNAMIC Fire Detection Temperature Control Engineers 
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you can always 


Sik. Don Duprin 


puts QUALITY first of all! 





Consider the Von Duprin @ Decade after decade, Von Duprin has put quality 

























first in the manufacture of fire and panic exit de- 
A*—the very finest rim type ‘ ; : 

vices. Even now, with more and more materials go- 
exit device. All drop-forge ing for defense, there will be no compromise in 
quality—or workmanship. 

bronze. Double-acting In view of the current material restrictions, you 
<a ee can expect a reasonable delay between the time 
your order is placed and when it is delivered. For 
this reason, we suggest you advise us of your needs 
as soon as they are anticipated. We will process 
each order as quickly as we can. But we will never 


sacrifice safety, merely to satisfy speed! 









This is our promise to you. . . and with it, your 
assurance that every Von Duprin device will a/- 
ways provide rapid, dependable exit . . . “The Safe 
Way Out!”’ 


Don’t ‘‘bargain’ 


in human life. Specify only 
Von Duprin. 


FOR ACCIDENT HAZARD 





. 
LET YOUR VON DUPRIN “EXIT ENGINEER" SHOW YOU 
“THE SAFE WAY OUT!""—Von Duprin “Exit Engineers” — 
factory representatives and contract hardware distributors 
—are located for your convenience in key cities across the 
nation. Each has the engineering and hardware experience to 
aid you in your exit planning. Each has all the facts on Von 
Duprin devices and accessories to save you time on specifica- 
tions. Get acquainted with the Exit Engineer in your area— 
consult him on all of your exit problems. For his 


MRSuoe name, write: 
—" 






VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 
VON DUPRIN DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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26’ paving with bituminous roll curbs. 

Though some of the industry would quar- 
rel with some of his recommendations, the 
Lans report was clearly the best documented 
case yet made against the HHF Administra- 
tor Foley’s defense housing errors. 

How would Congress react? One of the 
first legislators to see it was Rep. Clinton 
D. McKinnon (D., Calif.) who not only 
comes from San Diego but is a member of 
the House Banking Committee which framed 
the Defense Housing Act. McKinnon said 
he was disturbed by Lans’ survey, inclined 
to agree that the blame lay chiefly with Ray 
Foley. 


DEFENSE HOUSING act stymied 
for lack of appropriations 

Until Congress voted appropriations, the 
Defense Housing Act would remain as im- 
potent as a bomber without bombs. Moving 
at snail pace, the Budget Bureau fiddled 
over its paper work for a full month before 
giving legislators HHFA’s request for $120 
million to carry out the act’s provisions. 
The House whacked this nearly in two, 
handed its bill to the Senate. What was left 
of the defense housing program could 
scarcely be launched before Nov. 1, even 
if there were no more hitches. 


SHODDY HOUSING: buyer gripes 

bring probe by Congress 
A tiny fraction of the nation’s homebuilders 
earned their industry another black eye. In 
northern New Jersey, buyers of VA and 
FHA insured homes protested to Rep. Wil- 
liam B. Widnall (R., N.J.), their basements 
flooded, sewage backed up, bricks fell out 
of chimneys. Neither the builders involved, 
FHA nor VA officials would lift a finger to 
répair the troubles, said victims in Paramus, 
Moonachie, Midland Park and Waldwick. 
Talking with his colleagues, Widnall found 
buyers in Texas, Minnesota, California and 
Oklahoma were also complaining to their 
Congressmen. 

This month the House authorized its 
banking committee to make a nationwide 
investigation of defective construction under 
the FHA and VA programs. The inquiry 
will begin after Congress recesses this fall. 
Said Widnall: “I don’t want a witch hunt.” 


PRICE CEILINGS for building sche- 
duled for November by OPS 


Target date for putting construction ser- 
vices under a tailor-made price control sys- 
tem was fixed for Nov. 1 by OPS Di- 
rector Mike DiSalile. There was always 
the chance of last-minute modifications of 
the details but industry leaders knew pretty 
well what was in store for them. Contrac- 
tors would be held to a gross profit of 90% 
of the base period, which would be July 1, 
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1949 to June 30, 1950. In OPS terminology 
gross profit includes overhead expenses. 
Reason advanced for the 10% squeeze was 
that wages and labor had gone up by 10%; 
the price controllers wanted to prevent 
profits from reflecting any percentage of 
that rise—a philosophy already embodied 
in other price ceilings. 

General contractors and builders who 
erect houses on the order of customers or 
for separate owning companies would be 
required to keep extensive records. Con- 
tractors on an installed sales basis, like 
plumbing or electrical subcontractors, 
would have to submit special reports on 
each job, and also keep records. Although 
OPS had struggled nearly a year to draft 
the order, most building men still thought 
it would not work. The red tape looked so 
fearsome as to invite mass violation. Be- 
sides, argued industry spokesmen, how can 
you put construction, with its multiple var- 
iables, on a unit cost basis ? 


NATIONAL HOME WEEK brings 
observances in 100 cities 
After a summer of flagging sales, builders 
and materials men needed no prodding. 
They teamed up to give National Home 
Week its splashiest observance yet. NAHB 
reported the week .as observed in “at least 
100 cities,” produced “at least 100 special 
editions” of local papers. Mayors by the 
dozen, and a few governors issued procla- 
mations. A dozen comely misses dubbed 
“Miss National Home Week” posed on the 





tailgate of construction trucks, drove nails 
for photographers and enhanced parties, 
Denver, Columbus and Seattle splurged 
with home show expositions. Uncounted 
millions of Americans trooped through 
some 2,500 display homes, bought enough 
of them to give sales a shot in the arm, 


RENT CONTROL: rollbacks are 
ordered in 13 defense areas 
Rent control’s 1951 model, political diyj- 
dend of rent gouging by a few unscrupulous 
landlords around reactivated military bases, 
has real teeth in it. It permits Rent Stabi- 
lizer Tighe Woods to roll back rents on all 
housing in critical areas which are singled 
out for rent control to a date before the 
Korean War inflated them. For the first 
time, rent ceilings cover living units built 
since February 1, 1947 (hotels, trailers, 
rooming houses, boarding houses, residence 
clubs, motor courts, tourist homes, trailer 
space, motels). Ordering controls into ef- 
fect in 13 areas under the new law (part of 
the Defense Production Act extension), 
Woods used his full powers. The list up to 

the start of the month: 


Area Roll-Back Date 
Savannah River Area, Ga. & S. C. July 1, 1950 
Arco-Blackfoot-Idaho Falls, Id. July 1, 1950 
Quad Cities area, Ia. & Il. Oct. 1, 1950 
Brazoria County, Tex. Sept. 1, 1950 
Borger, Tex. Feb. 1, 1950 
Fort Leonard Wood area, Mo. Aug. 1, 1950 
Camp Cooke area, Calif. Aug. 1, 1990 
Camp Roberts area, Calif. Aug. 1, 1930 
Valdosta, Ga. Apr. 1, 1951 
Sau Diego, Calif. Jan. 1, 1951 
Camp Pendleton area, Calif. Jan. 1, 1951 
Huntsville, Ala. Jan. 1, 1951 
Tooele, Utah July 1, 1950 


Cost of Construction Edges Up Again; 
Further Rise Expected by This Winter 


The cost of construction this morth gave 
signs of beginning another climb. Although 
The Austin Co.’s building cost index (below ) 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING COSTS 





hovered at 182 for the second straight quar- 
ter, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls’ monthly 
building cost index rose one point to 257. 
Reason: while lumber, cement and brick 
prices climbed only a fraction of 1%, labor 
performance was falling (“plenty of jobs— 
so why hurry”). The firm warned: “The 
rapid increase in government debt sched- 
uled for the autumn and winter will boost 
building costs still higher despite so-called 


controls.” Austin’s President George A. 
Bryant put his finger on another cost- 
booster. CMP was making so many products 
unobtainable “we frequently have to use 
alternate materials which either have a 
higher purchase price or cost more to erect.” 
BLS’ index of building materials prices, 
which measures only material costs and not 
other factors influencing the price of con- 
struction, remained steady around 222.3. 

How lumber prices have held up as well 
as they have mystified many veteran lum- 
bermen. Despite reluctance of retail yards 
to stock up, despite the housing slowdown 
and lack of big military demand, produc- 
tion of Douglas fir, for instance, seemed 
headed for an all-time record. The last half 
of September brought a break in the transit 
rail car market as hopeful sellers jammed 
freight yards at Council Bluffs, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City with carloads of unsold 
lumber. Speculators had to dump good fir 
dimension for as little as $70 per thousand 
feet to avoid costly demurrage. 
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Pacific Building Officials Reject Name 
Change, Plan to Cut Waste in Lumber 


The Pacific Coast Building Officials Confer- 
ence looked as contented as a man with a 
roval flush. At its 29th annual meeting last 
month in Salt Lake City it stood pat on its 
policies and organization, firm in its oppo- 
sition to a sound proposal for cutting waste 
in building. 

Indicative of PCBOC’s mood was its re- 
fusal, 17-42, despite the urging of several 
of its leaders, to change its name to the In- 
ternational Conference of Building Officials 
_q move to attract more midwestern and 
eastern cities to PCBOC’s Uniform Build- 
ing Code. Said one official: “We've got the 
best code. We know it. So why change?” 


Gains in unification. The same pride 
that PCBOC feels in the adoption of its 
code by some 600 communities was shown 
in Treasurer C, D. Griffin’s report on the 
Joint Committee on Building Code Uni- 
fication:* seldom do more than “three 
actual building officials” attend a meet- 
ing, he related, but more and more the 
committee is adopting the “long-used and 
proved recommendations” of the PCBOC 
code. Grifin added: “the only progress 
PCBOC can make on the joint committee 
is by having a representative present to 
advise, sell, wheedle, cajole, scream and 
even threaten at times .. . 


” 


On code relaxation, the delegates were 
even more pointed. Without a word of dis- 
cussion or a dissenting vote, they resolved 
against “any temporary (i.e., wartime) low- 
ering of standards of construction unless 
scientific investigation and research has in- 
dicated that such standards should be ac- 
cepted on a permanent basis.” The resolu- 
tion called on cities operating under the 
Uniform Building Code to invoke three code 
sections permitting substitutions of ma- 
terials, rather than adopting emergency 
ordinances as proposed by ODM and 
HHFA. Prodded by Joseph Schulte, ex-- 
research director for Builder Fritz Burns 
of Los Angeles and now president of his own 
New Products Institute of America, the 
ficials voted, however, to cooperate with 
NAHB “in processing new materials and 
methods of construction.” Schulte’s aim: 
wider attention for a wealth of waste-saving 


products permitted in codes, neglected by 
builders. 


; Biggest Surprise was the conference reac- 
tion to a resolution endorsing “as a permis- 


— 


* JCBCU 


k (everything in the building industry 
oe nown by initials, however complicated) is 
Posed of representatives of 11 code writing, 
research or testing organizations. Since 1949, it 
Fe pee toward unifying the nation’s major re- 
codes, a formidable task. 
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sive practice” the sensible suggestion of 
HHFA’s antiwaste committee that the nomi- 
nal 2” dimension of studs and joists (which 
5/ ”” 
A} 


is actually only after finishing) be re- 





RETIRING PRESIDENT A, W. Russell of PCBOC (r) 
hands gavel to successor A. G. Hoefer as Mrs. 
Russell looks on. 


duced to a net 114” roughsawn to save wood 
and money in home construction. The loss 


in strength, say experts, is negligible. 


Lumbermen opposition. Although the 
proposal was publicized last spring (May 
issue, 51), on his feet as soon as the resolu- 
tion was read was Richard G. Kimball of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He said: “This comes out of a clear 
sky. There are so many voluntary, amateur 
conservationists in this country .. . it will 
have to be determined by experts if this 
resolution means actual conservation. There 
may be merit in it.” Griffin enlightened pro- 
ceedings with the intelligence that the reso- 
lution had been initiated by “some Cali- 
fornian” who had served on a government 
committee in which HHFA had been inter- 
ested. (He was Architect George B. Riddle 
of Glendale, a member of HHFA’s anti- 
waste committee.) The defeating vote : 32-30. 

Upped from first vice president to 
PCBOC president was stocky, talkative 
Arthur G. Hoefer, 56, chief building inspec- 
tor of Spokane. The ‘hree big things in his 
life are building (his father was a contrac- 
tor), his grandchildren and fishing. After 
two years in high school, Hoefer became a 
millwright and carpenter apprentice in Spo- 
kane. He served in the Army in World War 
I, went into building construction, was his 
father’s partner for five years. He became 
assistant building inspector in 1930, chief 
six years later. Art Hoefer figures Edgar 
Guest’s “Just Fishin’” is about the world’s 
finest poetry. He can quote it by heart. 


Model Legislation to Modernize Codes 
Proposed by U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce this month 
added its ponderous and important weight 
to the drive to get something done now 
about modernizing archaic building codes. 
In small communities, biggest stumbling 
block to adoption of up-to-date codes is the 
often-prohibitive cost of publishing the text 
of the proposed code in a local newspaper. 
Only 18 states now have legislation permit- 
ting their towns and villages to follow the 
only reasonable alternative: enact some- 
body else’s building code merely by passing 
an ordinance referring to it. 

Spark plugged by a nucleus of steel, lum- 
ber, gypsum and clay association leaders 
plus the AIA, 22 other building groups 
joined Chamber of Commerce planners 
early this year, thoughtfully drafted a 22- 
page outline, suggested 
model legislation, to crack the worst build- 


complete with 


ing code problems in the way most likely 
to succeed politically. When the Chamber’s 
board of directors stamped final approval 
on the blueprint, it meshed the gears for 
4,000 local chambers of commerce through- 
out the nation to spearhead drives for state 
legislation which would: 


> Require local codes to use performance 
standards, not specify specific materials 
acceptable for building. 


> Require municipalities to review their 
codes periodically to keep them up to date. 
> Permit municipalities to adopt nationally 
recognized codes and “other nationally rec- 
ognized standards” by reference. 


> Provide legal recourse for materials deal- 
ers whose products are barred from a com- 
munity by a code or its enforcement. As 
most laws are now written, the materials 
dealer—the man with the most at stake— 
cannot sue because he is not the actual 
builder of the project where the material 
is forbidden. The Chamber would simply 
broaden the definition of aggrieved persons 
to include manufacturers and suppliers. 
Commented Chairman Norman P. Mason 
of the Chamber’s construction and civic 
development committee: “The proposed 
legislation would offer powerful incentives 
to municipalities to move forward in mod- 
ernizing their building codes.” First push to 
carry out the plan may come in New Jersey. 
(NEWS Continued on page 47) 
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Outstanding floor beauty can be achieved on a 
limited budget with Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
“Designer’s Palette” Series E colors have muted 
tone-on-tone marbleizing. Both these and regu- 
lar colors feature Armstrong’s distinctive swirl 


graining. Singly or in combination, the two 


color groups offer unusual design possibilities. 














Offices of Ameritex Division 
United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., New York City 


S. Brian Baylinson, Architect; Frank A. Faillace, Associate Architect 


ARMSTRONG’S ASPHALT TILE 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY + LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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month 25 of the nation’s leading pro- 
ducers of building materials and equipment 
asked what they thought lay ahead for 
heir businesses (see questions, right). 

| While each separate segment of the 
| jing materials industry seemed to re- 
3 act according to its own special situation, 
| the manufacturers with few exceptions 


agreed that direct government controls like 
(MP and NPA regulations are a far bigger 
hazard to production and sales prospects 
than actual shortages of materials. 

_ Most concerned with actual materials 
: shortages were producers of glass (who are 
‘generally working off a big backlog of 
orders), paint and electric products. Most 
“concerned with credit restrictions on hous- 
‘ing were wood producers and fabricators 
d makers of paper products. Steel fabri- 
significantly, blamed CMP for hin- 
wing their ability to procure metal. 
























' Sales up & down. Forecasts of produc- 
“tion and sales this fall and the first half of 
| 1952 mirrored the uncertainty and confu- 
“sion spread throughout the building in- 
" dustry by controls. While 40% expected 
sales to shrink this fall, 44% expected no 
decline and 12% predicted increases. For 
the first six months of next year, one-third 
foresaw a slump in sales either arriving or 
| Cntinuing, but a fifth expected sales to rise. 


Also revealed by the replies: 


q )The pinch on metals will work a hardship on 
- firms producing housing components with ma- 
terials in plentiful supply, because the overall 
_ market for housing materials will probably shrink 
/"mporarily in proportion to its scarcest com- 
a Ponents, 

Despite their composite forecast of smaller sales 
" Whime next spring, the 25 producers still were 
looking forward to a good year in 1952. Typical 
- "5 a wood window maker who, foreseeing a 20% 
) thop in sales, still added “we feel optimistic about 
) tiles leveling off at normal volume.” 

YFor many firms, shrinkage in production and 

sales of residential items has been offset by gains 

M products going into industrial and military 


‘mstruction. But companies manufacturing chiefly 
walkie 





PRODUCERS’ P LAN s: Manufacturers Fear Government Controls More Than 


Materials Shortages, Foresee Decline in Sales Next Spring 


for the light construction market eye the next 
nine months with uneasiness. 

Said Walter J. Wood, vice president of 
E. L. Bruce Company, big southern hard- 
wood floor producer: “Our flooring produc- 
tion is currently down about 10% under the 
first six months of the year . , , although 
there has been decided improvement in busi- 
ness since Labor Day. Production and sales 
for the first half of 1952 depend on credit 
restrictions and the availability of critical 
materials—with accent on the former . . 
We cannot believe that the Administration 
will continue to impose restrictions which 
result in a drastic curtailment of house 
building since the building industry is a 
very important factor in our National econ- 
omy. We are not overlooking the fact that 
1952 is an election year.” 


In government hands. As President 
George M. Curtis of Curtis Companies, Inc., 
Iowa woodwork producer, sees it: “The Fed- 
eral Government now has the power to exert 
so many different kinds of controls that we 
are completely in their hands and, of course, 
this is almost the determining factor in 
whether we enjoy good business or not. . . . 
If controls become too stringent, they can 
put us out of business.” 





Vice President R. S. Douglas of Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. noted that the general 
building materials market picked up fol- 
lowing Congressional relaxation of Regu- 
lation X. But he warned: “There appears to 
be a hazard that material control, tightened 
credit and fiscal policies limiting the vol- 


ume of available mortgage money may 
seriously restrict home construction and 
sale of building material including lumber, 
before increased military needs justify such 
restraints. During the last war the lumber 
industry satisfied tremendous war demand 
and still had lumber available for essential 





THE PANEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 


Otis Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis- Honeywell 





(eco Steel Products Co 
Tp. 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
National Gypsum Co. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


THE QUESTIONS 


1. In view of declining home build- 
ing but increasing industrial and 
military construction, do you plan as 
of now to produce more or less of 
your building materials or equip- 
ment during the last months of 
1951? First half of 1952? 

2. Is there a difference between the 
production outlook for various items? 
3. What factors influencing the 
market are likely to exert the most 
influence on your sales (for ex- 
ample, NPA controls, possible busi- 
ness recession, shortages of raw ma- 
terials like copper, etc.) ? 


domestic requirements. Today lumber pro- 
duction is at high level and forseeable mili- 
tary requirements will consume only a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total. 
Residential and farm construction are lum- 
ber’s largest domestic markets.” 


No end to chaos. On the subject of 
what most affects their market top materials’ 
executives grew most vehement. Said Vice 
President William Gillett of Detroit Steel 
Products Company: “We believe that NPA 
controls will be the major factor in influ- 
encing the construction market, because 
such controls will exert considerable pres- 
sure upon business conditions and will most 
certainly affect the volume of critical raw 
materials going into the construction in- 
dustry. We see no end to the confusion 
which has been and is being created in busi- 
ness operations.” To President Ned A. 
Ochiltree of Ceco Steel Products Corp. ob- 
taining steel under the Controlled Materials 
Plan “is the limiting factor in our fabrica- 
tion of reinforcing steel, steel joists, steel 
roof decks, metal windows and doors,” for 
industrial and military buildings. But for 
residential casements, metal frame screens, 
storm windows and metal lathing products 
“we feel . . . the limiting factor now is the 
volume of business available rather than 
procurement of materials, although We are 
experiencing difficulties in obtaining mate- 
rials we need for balanced operations.” 

Johns-Manville Corp., too, was making 


(Continued on page 53) 








American Structural 
Products Co. 

Regulator Co. Johns-Manville Corp. 

American Brass Co. 


Andersen Corp. 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


E. L. Bruce Co. 


U. S. Plywood Corp. 
Curtis Companies, Inc. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
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THIS 
CHRISTMAS. 


... glve a gift that will bring fresh reminders of your Christm} — fo 


























t thought every month in the year 
a | ... agift that reflects the interest you share with all your clients 


...agift you can give with pride 


; | YZ ARCHITECTS ... ENGINEERS ... CONTRACTORS... 
| XS give the clients you value most a Charter Gift Subscription fine paper, fine printing, big photographs, many of them in fullemt 


to the new big buildings edition. Twelve big issues of the finest archi- | —complete, concise reports on the schools, the hospitals, the churtlt 


tectural and building magazine the industry has ever seen. Big pages, _ the factories, office buildings and stores your clients should be see 


we DEALERS ... DISTRIBUTORS ... MORTGAGE BANKERS... pa 


give the homebuilders you serve a Charter Gift Subscription full color, dimensioned floor plans, scale drawings, itemized 8) yg, 





to the new edition on houses—the handsomest magazine on houses analyses—immediate, accurate word on new techniques and mi 


ever published anywhere. Exterior and interior photographs, many in rials, new design ideas, new merchandising methods. (at 
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industrial building materials at “full capa- 
city” but producing residential materials 
below capacity, said Vice President W. R. 


Wilkinson. 

Fir plywood manufacturers were in a 
situation becoming increasingly typical of 
snafu controls: NPA has ordered them to 
set aside up to 30% for defense business, 
but because Congress had not yet passed the 
military appropriations bill, the Defense 
Department was temporarily out of the 
market; apparently the Army, Navy and 
Air Force would bunch their buying for the 
second half of this year in the last quarter. 
Observed Lawrence Ottinger, president of 
United States Plywood Corp.: “We doubt 
if we will produce as much in the last half 
of 1951 or the first half of 1952 as we have 
been producing, but this is completely de- 
pendent upon government demand.” 


Glass. Both Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany and Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany foresee a good chance that curtailed 
auto production will reduce output of lami- 
nated glass and release more mirror glass 
which has been in tight supply. Window 
glass and polished plate glass inventories 
are below normal. President Stanley J. 
McGiveran of American Structural Prod- 
ucts Company (Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
subsidiary) expects increased industrial 
building will offset the market he will lose 
for glass block in residential and commer- 


cial construction in the first half of 1952. 


Electric products. General Electric ex- 
pects its dollar volume in wiring devices, 
wires, cables and conduits to remain the 
same or better this fall and the first half of 
1952, with the copper shortage the number 
one brake on production—although “the 
mix of individual items may vary.” 


Aluminum. The major problem is lack 
of the basic metal. Observed Aluminum 
Company of America: “The best prospect 
for increased availability of metal for 
civilian consumption is based on the new 
capacity now being built.” 

To 16% of the materials men, the crystal 
ball was too clouded to see as far as next 
year. Mastic Tile Corp., for instance, called 
1952 “very iffy.” 

But to President C. J. Backstrand of Arm- 
strong Cork Company the outlook was just 
the other way around: “Private residential 
building is tapering off and our production 
of building materials may decline perhaps 
slightly more than seasonally in the latter 
part of this year. Barring great changes on 
the international scene, we look for an up- 
turn in home building next spring.” 

At National Gypsum Company, where a 
backlog of unshipped orders has dwindled 
steadily for three months, President Melvin 
H. Baker declared “unless controls on criti- 
cal materials are lifted and credit restric- 
tions relaxed, next year we will need to look 
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SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTS giv 


One of AIA’s most public relations-conscious 
§roups is its northern California chapter. Last 
year, the chapter held a ‘‘meet the press” dinner, 
got an earful of free professional advice on how 
© put architecture before the public. On Sept. 
’ the chapter invited ten State legislators to 
join it for dinner in San Francisco’s Palace Hotel 
(above)—an idea other AIA groups well might 
*opy. Explained Chapter President Francis J. 
McCarthy: “instead of us bucking the madhouse 
of the capitol at Sacramento to buttonhole the 
lawmakers when we want something, it makes 
sense to get acquainted with them at home.” 
Seven legisiators attended. Most made friendly, 
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e lobbying a reverse twist 


joking talks to the architects and their wives. 
Cracked Assemblyman Thomas Maloney: ‘‘in my 
28 years of representing this State this is the first 
time we were ever given a dinner in an off year.”’ 
Assemblyman George Collins, chiding architects 
for not being represented in Sacramento dering 
iegisiative sessions, remarked that in 14 years on 
the ways and means (appropriations) cOmmittee 
*“*] don’t remember talking to a single architect.”’ 
L tor: William H. Rowe, Donn Emmons, Assem- 
blyman Bernard Brady, Francis J. McCarthy, 
William Clement Ambrose, Assemblyman Ed- 
ward M. Gaffney, Donald Kirby, Charles Pope 
(back to camera), Assemblyman Charles Meyers. 


for substantial sales to government defense 
building, in overcrowded industrial centers 
and in the general repair market.” But 
Baker foresaw big pent up demand after the 
pinch on materials eases. Said he: “We are 
convinced the country is still short on hous- 
ing, schools, hospitals and commercial and 
industrial construction, all of which will go 
forward (then). Under present controls 
most of this need may be deferred until well 
into 1953.” 


PEOPLE 


Former King Zog of Albania, who has 
shuttled from chateau to chateau across 
Europe ever since Mussolini moved in on 
him in 1939, finally 
found the kind of spot 
he wanted to become a 
gentleman farmer: a 
60-room, granite-block 
mansion with 85 acres 
of rich farmland on 
Long Island’s north 
shore. The long vacant 
mansion was built in 
1912 for $3 million. What Zog paid for it, 
none of the brokers and lawyers involved in 
the deal would say, but there were hints the 
ex-monarch plunked down $100,000 — by 
check, not with “a bucket of diamonds and 
rubies” as first accounts had it. 








Arrivals & Departures: Walter C. Skuce, 
able assistant NPAdministrator who blue- 
printed CMP and guided its bug-ridden first 
three months of existence, returned as sched- 
uled to his job as transportation products 
manager for Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. 
His successor: William C. Truppner, 40, 
formerly his deputy. Ambrose M. Rich- 
ardson, since 1947 design chief in the Chi- 
cago office of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
was appointed professor of architecture by 
the University of Illinois. Off to enter 
architecture school at Cornell went Eric 
Svenson, 18, of Weston, Conn., who al- 
ready has designed two $30,000 homes un- 
der construction and one expected to cost 
$65,000. Said Eric: “instead of washing 
dishes to pay my way through college, I'll 
design a house or two.” 


Nominated: For 1952 president of the U.S. 
Savings & Loan League, Ben H. Hazen, 
61, president of Benj. Franklin Savings & 
Loan Association of Portland, Ore.; for na- 
tional vice-president, Charles L. Clements, 
president of Chase Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Miami Beach, Fla.; for 1952 
president of the Associated Genéral Con- 
tractors. Arthur S. Horner, Denver, Colo.; 
for vice president, C. P. Street, Charlotte, 
N. C. All four are unopposed. 
(NEWS continued on page 56) 
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= you : plans call «Dodwood 


...as they so often do foday— _ 
- be sure you specify CRA 
Certified ‘Dry Redwood—the 


grade-marked, trade-marked 





Redwood that assures. 
uniform beauty, stability 

and durability. | 

You build your bichon 

when you build with 


; CRA Certified, Dry Redwood. 








/ 


“STILT HOUSES.” OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE . oad SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL © PHOTO: HEDRICH-BLESSING 


Members: Arcata Redwood Co. « Coastal Plywood & . imber Co. « Hammond Lumber Co. « Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. « Northern Redwort 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION CRA Lumber Co. « The Pacific Lumber Co. « Rockport Redwood Co. « Simpson Logging Co. « Union Lumber Co. « Willits Redwood Products 
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Advertisement 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN of Los Angetes restaurant combines 


re 
3 


LOCATION: Los Angeles, California 
ARMAND DEVIGNES, Owner 


utility and beauty +. ath plus unique use of 


Frigidaire refrigerating units 





Chalon’s Restaurant, on one of suburban Los Angeles’ busiest 


thoroughfares, is an outstanding example of the contemporary 
restaurant design that is characteristic, of the southern California 








Chalon’s fountain and drive-in service room where two Frigidaire 
kee Cream Cabinets blend perfectly with other streamlined fixtures. 


Gleaming main kitchen, 
with stainless steel salad 
table at right refrigerated 
by remote Frigidaire Meter- 
compressor. 
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area. This completely functional treatment has been influenced by 
two factors: 1.) the large number of automobiles owned and used, 
and 2.) the climate, which draws people from their homes. Because 
of these factors, restaurants in large metrdpolitan areas like Los 
Angeles must be designed not only to provide adequate parking 


large throngs of diners with the utmost efficiency. 

The Chalon’s strategically located Frigidaire refrigerating equip- 
ment is a case in point. One would scarcely believe that the gleam- 
ing, streamlined, stainless steel counters and -display cases hide 
compact, quiet refrigerating units which preserve the freshness, 
appearance and flavor of a variety of foods and beverages —and aid 
immeasurably in maintaining the all-important efficiency of the 
restaurant’s operation. 

A phone call will bring you detailed information on any Frigidaire 
product or service. Call the Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or Factory 
Branch that serves your area. See Frigidaire catalogs in Sweet's 
Files or write Frigidaire Division of Gereral Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE atmerica’s no. 1 Line 


of Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 


Refrigerators + Electric Ranges * Home Laundry Equipment 
Food Freezers + Water Coolers «+ Electric Water Heaters * Air Conditioning 
Electric Dehumidifier + Commercial Refrigeration Equipment 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications 


er discontinue models, without notice 
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and drive-in facilities, but they must also allow for the handling of 
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New MBA President Aubrey Macon Costa (r) 
and Vice President Brown L. Whatley (1) 
give the association an all-Southern top com- 
mand. 

Costa—slight (158 lbs.), short (5’ 84”) and 
conspicuously dark-haired for 55—is president 
of Dallas’ Southern Trust & Mortgage Co. As 
MBA Chief he hopes to continue its fight for 
a stable mortgage market well supplied with 
funds, and against public housing and direct 
lending by encouraging more members to carry 
on educational campaigns “at the grass roots” 
and among their Senators and Representatives. 

Son of a Corsicana, Tex., dry goods sales- 


' man, Costa went to work in the oil business at 


18, rose to be a superintendent at 21, later wild- 
catted as a sideline. At 28, he decided “oil is 
pretty much a dog’s life,” shifted into his 
present field. From a start with two third-floor 
rooms, one phone & one secretary, he and 
Partner F. M. Love have built Dallas’ largest 
mortgage firm. A lifelong bachelor, Aubrey 
Costa lives unostentatiousl~ in a brick duplex 
nhere he sometimes entertains stag groups for 
Sunday morning gin rummy. For other relaxa- 
tion, he likes to play bridge or golf (in the 
90s). Sometimes, he fishes for trout or bass. 
He is a 32d degree Mason, 

Tall, balding Brown Whatley is president 
of Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co. of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., one of the nation’s largest mort- 
gage banking houses. He has been a regional 
MBA vice president several years. 


in Washington. 





Retiring Pres. Milton T. MacDonald opened conven- 
tion with warning: “Direct lending, frozen interest 
rates and huge public housing programs are symp- 
tomatic of a socialistically inclined administration 
Unless we mortgage bankers are 
forever vigilant to combat these threats we'll wake 
up some day to find our collective businesses in a 


state of involuntary liquidation.” 





MORTGAGE BAN KERS: San Francisco Convention 


The mortgage crisis combined with the 
charm of San Francisco to produce the sec- 
ond largest turnout (1,811 registrants) the 
Mortgage Bankers Association ever had for 
its annual convention. Among the impor- 
tant pronouncements delegates heard from 
22 speakers, the most significant were 
packed into a dramatic three hour panel on 
the future of the mortgage market on the 
final day of the September 11-14 meeting. 


> Spare, precise William A. Clarke, the 
Philadelphia broker who is probably the 
nation’s No. 1 mortgage market forecaster, 
predicted the backlog of commitments 
which accentuated the mortgage pinch will 
be absorbed by December, so life insurance 
companies —a major private secondary 
market—shortly will be seeking FHA’s at 
par or better. VA’s with their frozen 4% 
interest will not move except at 97 or 98 
for many months to come. (See p. 61.) 





> VA’s loan guaranty officer, T, B. “Bert” 
King disclosed that VA was considering— 
after much prodding by builders and, fi- 
nally, a push from the MBA—a rule change 
permitting builders to absorb discounts on 
VA mortgages if market conditions make a 
discount necessary to get permanent finan- 


ad 


Photos: Bob Lackenbach, Cal-Pictures 





Fred C. Smith, vice pres. of Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York, and former MBA President John C. 
Thompv~on, pres. of New Jersey Realty Co., Newark. 


cing. But King had a big hedge: “there is 
no intention to permit a builder any alloy. 
ance whereby the purchaser will have to 
absorb that conditional future discount.” 
(Three weeks later, it appeared that 
HHF Administrator Foley had blocked the 
discount plan, despite heavy pressure from 
a joint MBA-NAHB delegation to accept it.) 


> Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) , who as 
a chairman of the Senate’s housing subcom. 
mittee is one of the upper chamber’s two 
most influential members on housing policy, 
endorsed creation of a private Central Mort. 
gage Bank to open more sources of funds to 
mortgages and stabilize fluctuating interest 
rates. With a copy of THE Macazine or 
Buitpine’s, Aug. *51 (p. 123) blueprint 
for a Central Mortgage Bank spread on the 
rostrum before him, Sparkman declared: 
“I hope a Central Mortgage Bank will be. 
come a reality. When that time comes, Gov. 
ernment can get out of the home financing 
business. Until it does, we can’t.” 


> Government policy on home financing 
should aim at getting a million homes a 
year built (a few less under emergency re- 
strictions) , Sparkman asserted. Government 


policy, said he. should also seek to keep 


Senator Sparkman announced “I'm a 
strong advocate of a flexible provision” 
for FHA and VA discounts on second- 


ary market. 


A. H. Cadwallader Jr., San Antonio; C. Armel 
Nutter, Philadelphia; Oliver M. Walker, Wash- 
ington; and William L. King, Washington. 
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ve! tionHears Mortgage Pinch Is Ending 


that volume as stable as possible because 
the Government realizes that fluctuations in 
yolume is one of the big reasons for high 
construction costs. 


it »Warned youthful, soft-spoken Assistant 
. HHF Administrator Neal Hardy: “If a free 
. flow of mortgage money makes possible fi- 
ay nancing of more housing than may be safe 
s in view of defense and inflation considera- 
\ tions.” NPA will use its power to allocate 
0 materials to tighten the brakes on home- 
h building. Hardy revealed that builders won 
- self-certification privileges under CMP on 
0 the theory that credit controls would pre- 
st vent the self-certified 85% of the nation’s 
F housing from getting out of hand. But now, 
it Congress had grabbed control of housing 
e credit away from the Administration. 
: >The 814 million houses built in the last 
>. 10 years, said FHA Commissioner Franklin 
y. D, Richards, mean that the housing emer- 
g gency is over; that the day is past when 
builders can sell pretty much anything they 
put up. Today’s demand, said Richards, “‘is 
6 for well-planned houses that the mass 
: market can afford”—i.e., people earning 
; $3,000 a year or less. 
Pp 
a 
” 
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Speakers on collections and delinquencies were (1 to r) 
Linden Stark, vice pres. of Anglo-California National 
Bank, San Francisco; William W. Salmon, secy-treas. 
of Southern Trust & Mortgage Co., Dallas; and Richard 
M. Burd, vice pres. of Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association of America, New York. Don F. Hedlund 
(right), president of Carroll, Hedlund & Associates, 
Seattle, presided. Stark reported that foreclosures have 
nsen from 2.46 per 100,000 families in 1947 to 6.2 per 
100,000 last year, but noted this is low compared to the 
$4.6 ratio in 1933. 





John L, Mylod, president of Pacific National Fire In- 
surance Co,; L. M. Giannini, Bank of America president; 
Owen M. Murray, Murray Invesment Co., Dallas. 




















Convention Chairman William A. Marcus (right), 
of American Trust Co., San 
opening talk 


that California, with only 7% of U. S. population, 
17% 


senior vice pres. 


Francisco, reminded delegates in 


provides about of its mortgage business, 


Seattle contingent included Builder-Mort- 
gage Broker Albert S. Balch and W. Walter 


Williams, former head of the Committee 


needs eastern money to finance growth. For George 
H. Patterson (left), convention marked 20th an- 
niversary as MBA secretary-treasurer. 


for Economic Development. 


James W. Rouse, of Moss-Rouse Co., Balti- 
more, enjoys a chuckle in the lobby with 


J. M. Pringle, FHA mortgage manager, 
Stern- Lauer & Co., New York. 









Ex-MBA Presidents James W. Collins (°36-7) of 
Salt Lake City: (left) and Charles A. Mullenix 
(°42-3) of Cleveland (right) chat with O. P. 


Scheller, Hartford insurance executive, 





Photos: Bob Lackenbach, Cal-Pictures 
except upper center, lower left, Moulin 





















President Costa’s room is site of backstage huddle with Washington Counsel 


Sam Neel. L to r: John F. Austin Jr., B. B. Bass, Neel, Costa, Philip Zinman, 
MBA _ governors 


George Dovenmuehle. pondered taking a stand against 
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e 
scheme to tap $5.6 billion veterans insurance fund for VA mortgages, decided 


instead to work behind the scenes against it with American Legion. VFW. 
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MEANS SURE RESULTS 
WITH BALSAM -WOOCL 





Insulation is only as good as its 
application. That is why 
Balsam-Wool® Sealed Insulation 
has special, reinforced 

spacer flanges for fool-proof 
application in construction— 
providing air spaces on both 
sides of the blanket, and sealing 
against wind and condensing 
moisture. Send today for A. |. A. 
Balsam-Wool Data Sheets. 
Wood Conversion Company, 
Dept. 147-101, First 

National Bank Bidg., 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 








Sealed Insulation — A Product of Weyerhaeuser 
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“THESE ARE THE MEN who will most influence our business in the next three, 
four, or five years,” said Moderator William A, Clarke as he introduced the 
seven members of the MBA convention’s panel on the future mortgage market. 
What they had to say drew the convention’s biggest crowd. Listeners over- 
flowed the Mark Hopkins Hotel's gilt-ceilinged main ballroom, Peacock Court, 
spilled over into the adjacent lobby. Left to right: W. P. Atkinson, NAHB 





president; retiring MBA president Milton MacDonald (not panel member) ; 
FHA Commissioner Franklin D. Richards; P. 1. Prentice, editor and publisher 
of THe Macazine or Burtpoinc; Panel Chairman J. R. Jones, vice president of 
Security First National Bank of Los Angeles; Moderator Clarke; Sen. John 
Sparkman; Ass’t HHF Administrator Neal Hardy; T. B. King, Veterans Ad- 
ministration loan guaranty director; Economist Miles L. Colean. 


MORTGAGE MARKET FORECAST: ‘FHA GOOD, VA BAD’ 


Last Spring, Will A. Clarke, Philadelphia mortgage broker who is consultant to the Federal 
Reserve Board, made the first public forecast of the mortgage crisis. The market reacted so fast 
some insist Clarke precipitated the pinch. Last month, Clarke told the MBA convention he expects 
immediate improvement. Within a fortnight, several big investors again were buying FHAs at par. 
Pertinent excerpts from Clarke’s impressive, statistic-laden speech: 


Unlike last spring, the money market now 
has no one major factor affecting it. It 
will be materially affected by general busi- 
ness conditions. During the next six months, 
barring a radical change in the country’s 
armament program, production will in- 
crease and so will personal incomes. 

The size of the country’s current opera- 
tions is best shown by the Department of 
Commerce’s figures covering gross private 
domestic investment. The figures show that 
gross private domestic investment has 
reached a hitherto unheard of level. The fig- 
ures for the first six months of 1951 con- 
verted to an annual basis are: 


Nonfarm producers plant and equipment $30.7 billion 
Farm equipment .......... shnaee om 5.3 
Residential construction ...............+. » ae 
Other private construction .... ; . 1.8 
Net change in business inventories .... _ 11.9 
isis cance cs cududckéuensuasaeeen $61.5 


To understand how really dynamic these 
figures are, compare them with those of 
other years, The highest previous total was 
in 1948 when it reached 42.7 billion, only 
9.4% of 1951. In 1939 the total was 9.9 


billion, or 16.1% of current rate. 


Industrial Production. The present un- 
precedented, industrial production is the re- 
sult of the Government’s armament pro- 
gram, You may all now say to me, “What 
effect does this abnormal production have 
on the mortgage business?” The answer is 
that it is background for the probable de- 
mand for money and the trend in interest 
tates. Every item in the above list must be 
financed. Gross private domestic invest- 
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ment at the unprecedented rate of 61 billion 
dollars creates a tremendous demand for 
investment funds. As demand goes, so goes 
the price for money; namely, interest rates. 
There is a second group of statistics that 
I think is very significant. 
Corporate New Money Secuniry Issues 


Corp. new capital 


Year and quarter secu, issues 


1950——Ist half ‘ $2.7 billion 
2d half ; . $2.2 billion 
1951—Ist half $3.8 biilion 
2d half (Estimate) pibetosndavededed $3.8-4.0 billion 
1952—Ist half (Guess) .........+..- sosetabee $1.7 biilion 


Issues in the first-half of 1951 were up 
approximately $1.1 million, an increase of 
40% from the first half of 1950. The antici- 
pated second-half of the year will be up 
$1.6 billion or 72% above 1950. The de- 
mand for money created by the issuance of 
new capital security issues has a tremendous 
effect on the mortgage market because, in 
times of heavy demands for funds by cor- 
porations, investment managers are under 
no pressure to seek mortgage investments. 
Heavy demand for funds in the securities 
market always results in higher interest 
rates and this is an important factor in de- 
termining the acceptability of mortgages 
for the investment portfolio. 


The Money Market. Last spring the gov- 
ernment’s change in monetary policy caused 
a great deal of indigestion in the investment 
market. This was accompanied by some 
hysteria as a great many institutional in- 
vestors stopped purchasing while they took 
stoek of their position. The peak of the 
indigestion was reached from late May 


through late June. Long-term Govern- 
ments reached their low on May 21st when 
the Victories of 67-72 sold for 96 28/32nds, 
The present position of the money market 
is very much improved. Victories are now 
98 24/32 


increase. The,inerease in the price of gov- 


up 2 points, a very substantial 


ernment bonds is an accurate reflection of 
the market as Federal Reserve banks have 
bought none of them. The changes in yield 
can be illustrated by Moody’s average Baa. 
This is the type of security purchased by 
life insurance companies—the one that 
most affects mortgages. 


Moopy’s Baa Bonvs 195) 


FOB. cocccccee GF May ...... 3.40 Aug. 4... 3.53 
i, easeaces 3.16 June ... 3.49 Aug. I1.. . 3.52 
BE. cécccess SEE July .. 3.51 Aug. 18.. 3.51 
Apr. geee 3.34 Aug. 25 . 3.50 


The peak of interest rates was reached 
in July, equally for all securities. 

In the face of the slight declines since, 
we have no hope of seeing much of a 
drop in the average rate of Baa’s in the 
next six months. We will not see very 
much drop, We may see a little. 

Money for Mortgages. The most impor- 
tant point to understand is that the great 
demand for mortgage investments during 
the past five years was a phenomenon we 
will not see again. A substantial part of 
the demand was caused by the great lend- 
ing institutions of the country attempting 
to adjust their investment portfolios into 
a more normal percentage of various types 
of investment. The fact may be illustrated 


by this table: Mutual Sao Life Insur 


ings Banks ance Companies 
(millions of dollars) 
Dec. "48 July "51 Dec. 48 June 'S) 


Total Assets ... «e+e 20,471 22,978 49,556 58,091 
U.S. Gov't Bonds -. 11,558 10,161 15,217 10,480 
Corporate Securities 1,884 2.528 17,716 24,700 
Mortgages 5.576 9,059 8,924 14,921 


(Continued on page 64) 
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FOR INSTANCE—quality that 
the home-owner never sees is 
built into Curtis Silentite 
windows. The double-hung 
Silentite windows which 

flank this big Curtis picture 
window have the famous 
“floating” weatherstrips that 
assure a snug fit, yet permit 
easy operation. There are 
spring bronze leaf type 
weatherstrips at the meeting 
rail and also at the bottom 
rail. Double “Z” type spring 
bronze weatherstrips at 

the sides give uniform pressure 
on both sides of the window 
in all positions of opening. 





TROUBLE-FREE CASEMENTS — Tests made by a nationally 
known independent laboratory show that Silentite 
wood casements will reduce by 16.4% the heat loss 
that usually occurs with ordinary casements, 

under comparable conditions. Silentite casements are the 
@ most weathertight casements made. They will not stick, 
bind or warp. The sash cannot rattle or vibrate, 

cannot swing in the wind. Condensation is reduced to the 
minimum by the use of insulating glass. 

Screens are furnished. 

















QUICK INSTALLATION— Because Silentite 
double-hung windows are precision-made, 
they can be installed in an average time 
of 3 minutes per opening. Silentite 

units provide easy operation, which they 
maintain throughout their lifetime. 

Each part of Silentite is specially designed 
with relation to all other parts so that 

all parts harmonize perfectly and fit 
properly. Remember, the Silentite window 
is a complete unit, consisting of frame, 
sash, lock, trim, screen and storm sash. 


Complete technical information 
about Curtis Silentite 
windows and Curtis Woodwork 
is yours for the asking— 
mail the coupon! 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau 

MB-10S Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 
Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about Curtis Silentite Win- 
dows. Please send me your free window booklet. 
Iam ( ) Architect ( ) Contractor (_ ) Prospec- 
tive Home Builder ( ) Student. (Please check 


CurtiS 


WOODWORK 








) I LE WN T I TE Curtis makes a complete line above.) 
PRE-Fiy of architectural woodwork for N P 
the Insulated window Sn cahhdien beten: Siebe BME nw ccccccccccsescesesesesesssessseseesese 
your. next house “‘all Curtis.”” OE err ere onecabe 
ES ey See ae renanue 
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For earpet 


made to YOUR design... 


Did you know that you can order GULISTAN carpet to your own design? 
Initials, monograms, emblems—these can be woven 

as well as any other design the customer desires. 

And if need be, Gulistan experts are well practiced in working up 

a completely integrated design from a simple rough sketch. 


Here in the main banking room of the Troy Savings Bank in Troy, N. Y., 
Gulistan carpet strikes a note of friendly hospitality. 
This carpet is designed around the bank’s own monogram and emblem. 


For your carpet needs... 


See your 


GUO LL I = TAN’W earpet dealer 


or write direct to Contract Division, A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 


Woven on power looms in the U. S. A. 
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The table shows that during the three and 
one-half year period, savings banks’ assets 
increased approximately $2.5 billions and 
mortgage holdings increased $3.5 billion. 
In other words, over 140% of the increase 
in assets went into mortgages, and this type 
of investment now represents approxi- 
mately 40% of total assets as compared to 
27% of assets three and one-half years ago. 

Life insurance companies assets in the 
same period increased slightly over $8.5 
billion. Mortgage holdings increased $6 


Clarke: “The home 
_ building industry is 


in a dilemma.” 





Cal-Pictures 
billion or 70% of their increase in assets. 
Mortgage holdings now represent 25.7% of 
life insurance companies’ investments. This 
compares with 18% of their total assets in- 
vested in mortgages 314 years ago. U.S. 
Government bonds now represent 18.1% 
of total assets against 30.7% three and one- 
half years ago. 

The figures show very substantial changes 
in the various types of investments held by 
these two types of investor. It is my opinion 
that to a large extent the changes that have 
occurred have brought the ratios of various 
types of securities near the point which in- 
vestment managers have wanted. The at- 
tempt at switching from Governments to 
mortgages is over. From now on it’s going 
to depend on yield. 

Investment portfolios now will probably 
be invested in corporate securities and mort- 
gages according to the present percentages 
provided the yields from each of these two 
types of security are relatively in balance. 

What sums can we expect to have avail- 
able for mortgages? To see the problem 


in proper perspective we must go to history. 
Ner Increase 1n Assets sy INstiruTions 
(Estimated in biilions of dollars) 


Life Insurance Mutual Savings 


Companies Banks 

6 months 1961. ......00. se $ .429* 
BOS at ntecinttastabacn $4.4 9 
BED. 2 cccdsececvacceoes 3.9 1.0 
BEES 5 4:04:04666 tnceesvece 3.6 7 


*7 months 1951. 

The anticipated inflow of new savings 
from September 1951 to March 1952 are, 
for life insurance companies $2.5 billions 
—some say $3 billions; for mutual savings 
banks $1 billion. 

Savings and loan assets from 1945 to the 
end of 1950 increased $6.8 billions, The in- 
crease in assets to March 1952 will be 
about $1.3 billions. Savings and loan in- 
stitutions are going to become increasingly 
important. 


What is the commitment position of in- 
vestors? Best available figures put the un- 
digested commitments of life insurance 
companies last March at $4 billions, of sav- 
ings banks at $1 billion. There is little like- 
lihood for these institutions to do much cur- 
rent buying till that indigestion gets out of 
their systems. On the other hand one must 
not forget that to acquire mortgages lending 
institutions must be prepared to give long 
term commitments; therefore, if mortgage 
investments are to be had after March of 
1952 these institutions must begin this fall 
to give forward commitments. 


Conclusions: 

> By December, the backlog of commitments 
with which lending institutions were caught 
last March when the Government monetary 
policy was changed will be absorbed. 

> Assuming a satisfactory yield, lending in- 
stitutions from this time on will be seeking 
forward mortgage commitments for mort- 
gages to be bought next spring. This trend 
will definitely increase. 

> First, there will be a great tendency to 
acquire conventional mortgages at 5% — 
maybe 444% if 5% doesn’t work. That 
effort will fail. You'll get a few, but very 
few. Savings and loan associations will beat 
you to it every time. They are on the 
ground. They can give quick answers. By 
law they can lend more. .. 

> There will be no great decline in yields of 
corporate securities in the next six months. 
> What interest rates will be acceptable? I 
will hazard some guesses. Moody’s average 
AAA corporates are up 20 basic points 
from January, Baa corporates are up 33 
points. On FHA section 203 insured mort- 
gages at par—less 14 of 1% for servicing 
—the annual yield is 3.79% before home 
office expense. This yield compares with 
that of six months ago when premiums 
of 2% were common, and assuming a ten- 
year life we had a base yield of about 3.51. 
In other words we are currently up 29 
basic points from last spring, when the 
yield was attractive. 

Conclusion: FHAs at par less 42% for 
servicing are a completely acceptable in- 
strument in today’s market. They should 
be purchased by life insurance companies. 
My guess is they'll be seeking them in 
large volume extremely soon. In fact, 
I’m beginning to feel right cheerful about 
getting a little premium. 

VAs to yield 3.80 must sell at a dis- 
count or the rate must be raised to 444%. 
The discount would have to be between 97 
and 98. The VA mortgage would be mar- 
ketable at that figure. 94 or 95 is part 
of the hysteria. 


Observations. As I see the picture the 
home building industry of the country is in 





a dilemma. The Veterans Administratio, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are hold. 
ing the VA interest rate on VA insured mog, 
gages at a level which makes this type of 
security unacceptable to institutional jp 
vestors. At the same time the Congress 
has taken the management of credit cop. 
trols away from the administrative branches 
of the Government and is requiring easier 
terms for veterans to buy houses, This 
change is of no avail as long as there js 
no money available for this type of mon. 
gage. I see four possibilities for the VA: 

1. General decline in interest rates to a point 
where the VA insured mortgage will again bp 
an acceptable investment. This is extremely up 
likely in the next six months. 

2. A change in VA procedure which would 
raise the interest rate or permit discounts, 

3. More nipney for FNMA to buy mortgage 
plus a change in FNMA regulations permitting 
forward commitments. 

4. More direct lending. 

The last two possibilities in my opinion 
are completely unsound and my only com. 
ment is “Heaven forbid.” It is unfortunate 
that the present system of fixed interest 
rates on Government insured mortgages can 
only work when those rates are above the 


“*T don’t like 
FNMA.”’ 
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market. The system will stand premiums 
but because of Government rules will not 
operate on discounts. I don’t like FNMA 
I hope this group will stick to a policy of 
keeping government out of lending. 
There wil! be no VA money until they 
abandon their ‘helier than thou’ rate. | 
don’t like fixed rates of interest. A maxi 
mum rate becomes a minimum rate. 
Inflexibility in interest rates in periods 
of easy money makes Government insured 
mortgages acceptable and home building 
goes forward. Political considerations 
which prevent flexible rates in a tight monej 
market dry up the building business to the 
detriment of the home owner and the home 
building industry. The public pays mor 
than the increase in rates that would be 
required to keep Government insured mort: 
gages always acceptable. Housing inevi- 
tably costs more than it should when, 
through no fault of their own, home build 
ers cannot maintain level production. A 
long term even building industry wo! 
save veterans even more (than 49% inter 
est). I hope we can get some of that ec? 
nomic thinking into the minds of the Legiom 
and VFW—teach them the facts of life. 
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Offices of 8. F. Goodrich Company, Cleveland. Simpson Acoustical Tile installed 
by The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Company, Cleveland 


THESE SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 
OFFER YOU A COMPLETE ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 


ALABAMA 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Mobile 
ARIZONA 
M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles 
Hal E. Niehoff & Associctes 
San Diego 
Cramer Company, San Francisco 
and Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Hartford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 
ILUNOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 
INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Co., 
Baton Rouge 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPP! 
Stokes Interiors, inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Lovis 


" 
a” 
For 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Omaha 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Lynbrook, L. |. 
Kane Acoustical Co., New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Inc., 
Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 
OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, 
Dayton, Springfield and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., 
Ardmore 
TENNESSEE 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis 
John Beretta Tile Co., Inc., Knoxville 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Lid. 
Vancouver, 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberto 


CUUSTICAL PRUDUETS 


etter Sound Conditioning 












Srmpson Acoustical Tile is ““keeping it quiet’”’ in the 
offices of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Cleveland, 
just as this superior acoustical material is “keeping 
it quiet’”’ in many other offices, schools, stores, res- 
taurants, hospitals and homes throughout the 
United States. 

Simpson Acoustical Tile is specified by more 
and more architects because of its high sound 
absorption, exclusive Hollokore drilled perfora- 
tions, beautiful washable finish, painted bevels, and 
because it retains its crisp beauty and its efficiency, 
even after it has been repainted several times. 

Specify Simpson Acoustical Tile for better sound 
conditioning. The authorized Simpson acoustica 
contractor nearest you is listed at the left. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 
1065 Stuart Building, Seattie 1, Washington 
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MAINTENANCE 
iS NO PROBLEM 





Take a good look at the mop above. It’s about all you'll 
ever need to keep a Plascor floor looking good year after 
year. The floor pictured (in a chemical laboratory) is 
now over five years old. It has received no attention 
except occasional mopping. Despite acid and alkali 
spillage, despite oil drippings from machines, despite 
abrasive foot traffic — the Plascor floor looks as good 
as the day it was installed. 


Plascor Floor Tile is designed for those places where 
no other resilient floor tile is fully suitable: for chemical 
plants and laboratories, for hospitals and schools, for 
restaurants and theatres, for broadcasting studios, for 
ships. Its unique blend of Tygon Vinyl plastic and resin 
impregnated cork give it qualities no other floor tile 
can match: 


Chemical resistance — skid resistance — flexibility 
— quietness — true resilience — beauty — and 
amazing long life, free from maintenance worries, 


On that next “tough” floor job — specify Plascor. . & 
You'll be glad you did! 









U. S. ST 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
















a 


Plascor comes in tile form, in 842”, 11”, 17” and 34” squares “%” thick. Eleven 
beautiful marbleized colors. For wood, concrete or steel floors. On or above 
grade, or over radiant heat. For samples and full information, write Flooring 


Division, The U. S$. Stoneware Co., Akron 9, Ohio. me 
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SOIL WIZARDRY: artificial pre. 


settling permits warehouse ove 
40’ fill with spread footings 


Builders of medieval European cathedrals 
licked the problem of settling foundation 
soil by intuition: they hauled their heavy 
stone to the site, piled it up to heights that 
approximated the future weight of the 
church. Beeause it took decades to build 
cathedrals, the soil settled before constry. 
tion was really underway. 

This centuries-old trick was revived by 
Dr. Arthur Casagrande, Harvard professor 
of soil mechanics, to permit erection of g 
1.5 million sq. ft. bakery and grocery ware. 
house on an abandoned quarry in Philadel. 
phia. Result: despite fill 40’ deep, the 
warehouse required only simple footings, 

American Stores Co. found the 34 acre 
quarry was the only undeveloped indus 
trial site available in Philadelphia large 
enough to build what it claims will be the 
world’s largest building of its kind. (Eight 
football fields would fit on the warehous 
roof.) But excavations at the quarry had 
left bedrock 40’ down in spots. Company 
officials found the cost of sinking support 
ing piles would be prohibitive. So Amer: 
can Stores called in soil-wizard Casagrande, 

Sandy solution. Not all soils will settle 
fast enough to permit the Casagrande pre 
loading system to be feasible. A thick bed 
of impervious clay, says he, would take 
years or decades to settle under weight. 
Most construction jobs won’t wait that long 
American Stores was lucky. The quamy 
pits were covered with loose micaceous 
sand mixed with odds and ends of long: 
dumped rubbish. Casagrande predicted 
such soil would sink 12” in a wildly u 
even pattern. But because it was porots 
and had a low water table, he forecast the 
settlement would come quickly. Prelim 
inary tests revealed most of the settlement 
actually came in 5 days, that the compressed 
soil did not rebound when the weight was 
removed. The company decided to 9 
ahead. 

Architects’ plans called for 4 of fill 
over the entire site. Casagrande estimated 
the weight of the one-story warehoust 
equalled 10’ of fill. The soiution: after the 
permanent fill was laid, giant earth moves 
pushed 6’ of sand over successive zones 30 
x 500’, let each 260,000 ton layer of sand 
squash down the foundation soil for te 
weeks. Leftover sand was used for adjt 
cent parking lots and around the founds 
tions for the 3-story bakery, which rest 
on rock. The whole pre-settling took eight 
months, was completed in March 1950. 

(NEWS Continued on page 78) 
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HALL? MACK COMPANY 


First in fine bathroom accessories 


ouves 7 CALIFORNIA 





Los AN 





HALL-MACK COMPANY 
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here’s why... 











Architects, builders and suppliers know that 
lasting quality means lasting satisfaction for their 
customer—the home owner. That's why Hall-Mack 
is stressing to home owners, through national 
advertising in Life magazine, the importance of 
getting the best in bathroom accessories whatever 
the price class...and helping you by pre-selling 
the public on quality bathroom accessories. 


When you specify Hall-Mack, you are backed 
by the quality materials, the fine construction and 
the modern design which have made Hall-Mack 


“first in fine bathroom accessories." 


BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 
ARE IMPORTANT... 


Since a bathroom is built for a lifetime 
of use .. . make sure you get Hall-Mack’s 


lasting style and quality. 


1344 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA - 7455 EXCHANGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 49, ILLINOIS 
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NAHB CONTEST: neighborhooy | — 
developers will win ‘Oscars’ 
NAHB’s fourth annual neighborhood devel. THE W 


FARRAR and FARRAR 


General Contractors, Webster Groves, Mo. 





a opment contest — whose winners get the Sirs: 
“Oscars” of the home-building industry— "Oo 
will take a new tack this year. Instead of rious 
classifications and graded prizes, judges Round 
will make awards of merit to all entries that 
bi: they think deserve it. In projects of one Mor 
H family homes and garden apartments for the 
¥ NAHB will weight planning and layout ute 
7 70% and design 30%. For complete com. , i 
b munity development projects which include si . 
f several types of dwellings and shopping point 
' centers, the site plan will count for 40%, with 8 

provision for adequate community facilj. ep fo 

ties 30% and design 30%. cage | 


The contest, aimed at improving building 
standards throughout the country, closes 
Nov. 15. Winners will be exhibited a 
NAHB’s Chicago convention January 20-24, Sirs: 


Entry blanks should go to Contest Chair. I wi 
man David D. Bohannon, c/o NAHB, 1028 genera 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C, ciative 

ing on 





SCHOOL DESIGN contest is set |" ' 


Found Something Oitberent py sieater's comin | 


Concerned that the billions of dollars being j 


To Spark Their Sales! poured into new U. S. schools produce 


“economical. esthetic and socially useful” Sirs: 


“MODERNFOLD” DOORS results, the magazine The School Execute |... 

recently uncorked a better school design interes 
contest. Eligible: any school built or de. 
OF course, the saving of valuable floor and 
























2) y > 1h a tf C re s° 
wall space was the main factor in Farrar and signed during 1951. Award : bream 
Farrar’s choice of ““Modernfold” accordion- plaques and scrolls. Judges, picked joint- 
type doors for their Morganford Gardens ly by the AIA committee on competitions ins 
project. However, they soon found other rea- fie 7 } EM wk Architects P 
sons to influence their decision to use these anc the magazim an Rest — 
vinyl-covered, steel-framed doors in their next Robert Hutchins, Walter Kilham Jr. and 
project and in individual homes. Morris Ketchum Jr. of New York, Ray L. 
E. A. Farrar says “Modernfold” doors were Hamon of the U. S. Office of Education 
a powerful factor in selling these homes. ; E nail 
Women buyers especially were attracted to and School Superintendent Ben C. Willis Sire: 
this “something different.” They were thrilled of Buffalo. Entries close Dec. 1. Blanks 
by the ease of operation . . . the gorgeous . . ee 
: a are availe > 2s s zine at 
color which blended perfectly with the deco- = avail able from the hes ans or maga of pens 
Look at the photo and floor plan. Think rative scheme. 170 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. FHA ; 
how much smaller these rooms would “And.” nie fold’ 
hand Gans ae old-fashioned swingin nd,” says Mr. Farrar, ‘“‘Modernfold with th 
doors. It’s sound selling logic to specify doors, with all their sales appeal, cost us no FACTORY BONDS: _Tennessee I founc 
———,, doors—just as builders more than conventional doors with frame , | iti wy industry section 
ave done since 1936. and trim.” No wonder this alert building out- aw lets cities woo ne ; 
at yey Eowaty og » fied pe P fakg fit recommends “Modernfold” doors whole- Elizabethton, Tenn., became the first city wef 
12,850.00 homes is located in St. Louis ili ; je ; , : 
Me Farrar and Farrer, builders; Frank yey om A vaceed ens Clem es now peg in the State to bag a big plant under & cot 
McGuire of Maplewood, Mo., architect; “a new Tennessee law which permits cities parent! 
and J. Ben Miller Realty Company, Sales For full details on ‘“‘Modernfold” doors, 5 B than a 
Agent and Finances, mail coupon. issue revenue bonds to finance construction U thi 
or purchase of factory buildings to be i wh 
we oo pe orang leased to manufacturers. Elizabethton will don be 
ew Castle, ona is saa 
IN CANADA: Modernfold Doors, sell $4 million in bonds to provide initial euatrac 
1416 Bishop Street, Montreal we financing on a $7.8 million nylon plant for would | 
1 a Spt oe ; Textron, Inc. employing 1,000 workers. to the 
the doors that fold : New Castle, Indiana i ‘ “he : cipal tirely { 
like an accordion 4 Gentlemen: H Rentals will pay the balance, plus prin y 
; Please send me full details on “Modernfold” doors. H and interest. The rent: $1.560,000 a year especia 
THA ; . for five years. But then the company has rect th 
lode rnian CEA, when deddidthtnees ines pistatteenatoteses : 2 Jant sreater 
gt 74» ; ; nine options of five years each to rent oo 
RT ee ee. ere er i 35 ( a vear Bonds are not bac 
by NEW CASTLE ! : ee 2 ee * seal 
eames ciniseneineoseemeu * Sitchenisaeesescenns County... Sere i by the city s tax power. Tennessee s Sup 
i] D - . 
iy?) ?ttttstsfteteseseseseseseseesseseseesesseeseseseesesssstt tt court has upheld legality of the bond jssue 
law. 
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THE MORTGAGE CRISIS 


Sirs: 


Congr 


ious trusts in investing in mortgage loans (see 
rious trusts = 
Round Table report, Aug. °51, p. 121). I hope 


that you are successful. 

Mortgage loans make a wonderful investment 
jor these various trusts, and these trusts would be 
rendering a great service to the U. S. in building 
, country of homeowners. . - . 

We are not in the mortgage loan business and 
can look at the situation from the trusts’ stand- 
point and from the mortgage bankers’ standpoint 
with an unbiased view. . . . It would be a great 
step forward to see the large trusts and the mort- 
sage bankers get together. . . . 

Cartoss Morris, President 
Stewart Title Guaranty Co., Inc. 
Houston, Tex. 


Sirs: 
| was very much interested . . . business in 
seneral and our company in particular are appre- 
ciative of any sound program to keep home build. 
ing on a healthy financial basis through good 
times and bad... . 
D. D. Coucn, Vice Pre sident 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Va. 


Sirs: 


... 1 have read the Round Table report with 


interesi. .. . 
CHARLES E. Witson, Director 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: 


... Very informative and excellent reading. 
LyNDON B. JOHNSON 
United States Senate 
Committee on Armed Services 
Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: 

... We have been exploring the possibilities 
of pension funds in this area hecoming outlets for 
FHA mortgages. In a preliminary discussion 
with the Trust Department of one large bank, 
[found that FHA’s had been considered in con- 
nection with a recently set up pension fund, but 
were rejected because they figured the handling 
cost Was too great in face of their fee which ap- 
parently they had figured on a somewhat closer 
han average margin. ... 

think they may have overlooked an angle or 
wo which may enable them to use FHA’s in pen- 
sion funds... . A good servicer and servicing 
contract with adequate monthly remittance forms 
would simplify the procedure of handling FHA’s 
. the point where the cost would compare en- 
litely favorably with other types of investment, 
specially if at the outset the assumption is cor- 
rect that the mortgage yield would be somewhat 
greater... 
D. D. SCHROEDER 
Insured Mortgages 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Continued on page 84) 


atulations on your effort to interest va- 


33% MORE 
STRENGTH 














The big difference is Mesker’s 33% stronger section, 

an important extra you'll appreciate. Busy architects 
everywhere put this extra strength to work for bigger window 
areas, simplified design. For truly versatile walls, 

walls that let in floods of daylight, allow maximum natural 
air circulation, are an asset to low-cost construction _ 

in any type architecture, look to the strongest of strong 

steel windows . . . Mesker Steel Sash: 
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Why fight the strength problems, the details and figuring 
imposed by the use of weaker materials, or for that 
matter, even by the use of weaker steel windows? In steel 
windows, as in steel beams, a deeper cross-section 

means greater strength. Mesker Steel Sash have the deepest 
sections. Save yourself grief and worry. For the biggest 
wall$ of windows, for the ones that must take the 

most punishment by the elements, put your confidence in 
Mesker Engineering and the strongest windows made. 
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all 
Sirs: | 
eac 
0S > > — 
In 1950 the extreme and uneconomic Meas one 
Nia) 
take n by the government to stimulate home hay by 
ing resulted in an excessive amount of build use 
which exhausted the guaranteed mortgage mary wa) 
and created such a demand for labor and map nee 
rials that considerable inflation in costs ensue, l 
[his year by going to the other eXtreme wij pov 
Regulation X, lowered appraisals, withdrawal , ern 
support to the bond market, withholding yy this 
funds and various impractical control Measure sho 
the volume of residential building is being dy, ma, 
gerously reduced. has 
Under present conditions the volume of privap of | 
residential construction in the near future will by by 
so low generally and so critically inadequate tha 
some defense areas that public housers, rey tail 
controllers and theoretical bright boys in admip har 
istrative offices will again be pushing their par be. 
ticular impractical solutions to the problem, ,. | 
W. Keusper of 
Davis. Keusder & Brou n. General Contract: me 
Los Angeles. Calit inf 
asi 
Sirs: fut 
... When I read the Round Table reports. mo 
the Mortgage Crisis in your recent issues, | ym she 
impressed by the willingness of the various grou = 
to discuss their problems. I feel that this types 
meeting can do much to help solve the problem ar 
created by our changing economy. I have ang = 
proach to the problem of providing more mom do 
for mortgages that I think will interest you chi 
° ° per 
In my work as a life insurance salesman, al 
si alien im 
purely from an individual standpoint, | have hal 
: in 
occasion to study the use of mortgages in finaw 
7 ; 7" be 
ing homes and how life insurance could be usedt 
; ; , cot 
protect the unpaid balance. The surprise dev 
, . . ; col 
opment of my study is that I now believe thattt 
practice of creating a reserve in an insuramt 
| m 
contract while there is an unpaid balance ont 
ee m 
mortgage is not a correct course. While it ism 
mandatory that a mortgagor take or continue! ; 
‘ My ig Wi 
policy with a cash value, it is often recommentt 
. ae an 
by the agent and the company, or it is his ™@ . 
‘ ot ie Is 
let us say uninformed, inclination. 
rm sq 
I also looked into the other financial transa 
: oi ba 
tions of many small home mortgagors and 
a an 
that it is a common practice to borrow mone , 
' w 
from several sources at comparatively high ; 
wey is 
terest rates, such as automobile finance th 
' ? 
panies, small loan companies, retail charge® 
De 
counts, etc., and at the same time to save mae 
; “toned fie 
with several accounts at a low rate of inter : 
; ae a 
such as savings accounts, ordinary and industri f 
insurance, postal savings, E-Bonds, ete. It sect 
to me that the very number of institutions co 
peting for business places such a burden n@ 
economy that it would be well to regulate the 
competition in an orderly fashion. NI 
My conclusion is that a man should curtail a 5; 
indebtedness before investing money @t 4 a 
rate of interest than that carried by the indebt : 
te 0 
ness. and that each borrower should not have’ si 


a 
pay more than the lowest rate of interest 


total assets justify. 
My suggestion for achieving the above 18 


the 
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sdividual limit his financial transactions to 
I believe that this could be 
local 


each I 
ene account. 
by encouraging 
use of the open-end mortgage, and developing a 


done 


institutions to make full 


way of transferring excess savings to areas in 
need of funds. 

[ consider that the protection of naga > Woeen 
power of savings should be a function of the gov- 
ernment, but that if the government does not do 
this then I think a responsible 
should try to do this acting independently. The 


major effort of the U.S. for a 


group of pe ople 


good many years 
has gone into defense or related fields and many 
of our financial institutions have been supported 
by government sponsored credit. It is my thought 
that many routine financial jobs, particularly re- 
tail credit, and collections of all kinds. could be 


and that these workers could 


handled by banks, 
be channeled into productive work. 
It is my belief-that encouraging the liquidation 


of an indebtedness before making other invest- 


ments would go a long way toward controlling 
that each person should set 
of his 


if this amount is applied to his 
would take 


inflation. Assuming 


aside a percentage current income for 


future spending 


mortgage the amortization only a 


short period as compared with investing in sev- 
eral accounts. 
I think that the present practice of requiring 


aman to spend such a large part of his income 


in hidden interest charges is actually cutting 


down on the consumption of goods and the ex- 


change of labor to such an extent that many 


people are not able to purchase and enjoy the 
improvements of recent years, and that many are 
state of they are 


in such a insecurity that 


becoming accustomed to government help. This 
could be changed if every effort is made to en- 


courage production and consumption. 

The faster amortization of existing and future 
mortgages will provide more funds for future 
mortgages and this will mean increased building. 

A real increase in the rate of home building 
will do more to raise the standard of living than 
any other single factor, especially if every effort 
is made to increase the quality and perhaps the 
square footage. | 


based on the exchange of labor and production, 


believe that our economy is 
and that home building affords the best oppor- 
I think that here 
is an opportunity for a selling job on the part of 
the entire building 
people. At the same time 
fields would be encouraged; 
raw materials, 


tunity to increase employment. 

industry and the finance 

production in other 

in the processing of 

and the long-range development 

of our natural resources, particularly the forest. 
PINCKNEY S. FoosHE 
Norfolk, Va. 


NEITHER WELSH NOR RABBIT 
Sirs: 

--l am a subscriber, an unfortunate one who 
‘committed himself for three 
sit it out until the expiration of the subscription. 

Te Macazine or Burnie is so full of ad- 


years, and has to 


(Continued on page 86) 
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It's just not in vogue nowadays to pile up a wall. 
Agreed, they're permanent... also slow and expensive. 

It's far better, on the other hand, to hang a wall of 
Mesker Steel Sash. Finished completely, it costs about 

a third that of an average 13” masonry wall. Their 

greater strength (the strongest made, remember) means 
Mesker Steel Sash stand the gaff of rough 

handling, eliminate special site storing, leave you with less 
“adjusting” to do and make owner call-backs negligible. 
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Many of today’s building investors will be happy years 

from now because today they’re buying Mesker Steel Sash. As 
owners, they recognize the importance of Mesker's 

more strength that stands up better to rough treatment and the 
elements. There’s more service too in Mesker’s heavy bronze 
hardware, the famous Cup Pivot ana slides and hinges, assuring 
satisfaction now or decades from now. Remeinber, 

steel won’t burn, maintenance is practically negligible, 

and initial cost competes with any other window. 


Mesker 3 
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vertisements that I am not interested jpn reading 
it. | haven't the time to pore through a whole 
forest of advertisements in order to find one twig 
of information. 

Moreover, the whole approach of the magazine 
has shifted so much... that I no longer Care what 
Tue Macazine OF BuILDING says. It stands today 
as a cross between a trade magazine for hom 
builders and an advertising outlet for surplus 
funds of materials’ companies in these days of 
high taxes when they have no better way to dis 
pose of their money. Undoubtedly the magazine 
is today a whopper of a financial success but the 
test of a magazine in the long run is whether jt 
can hold its readers’ interest. 

I am one reader who is no longer interested for 
the old ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM is now neither 
architectural nor a forum. It is what one Wag 












































once said of the welsh rabbit—it is neither welsh 

nor rabbit, but just a piece of cheese. 
CHARLES ABRAMS 
Vew York, N. Y, 


®To Reader Abrams: refund of the full price of his 7 
three-year subscription, no charge for the copies he 7 
has not been reading.—Eb. 


THE FINEST TRADITION 
Sirs: 

Many of us were greatly concerned that when 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM became THE MAGAaiNE 
oF BuILpING we would lose an architectural mag 
azine—particularly because the profession is 9% 
dependent, much more than it sometime realize 
upon the architectural press. It is, therefore, par 
ticularly gratifying to see your article on The 
{merican Barn (Aug. °51). Not only does it 
indicate THe MAGAzine OF BUILDING’s concem 
with architecture, but it also underlines a mor 
important point. 

As we break from the ecletic pattern of 
first half of this century, it becomes very impor 
tant that we apply constant criticism and evalua 
tion to the work we are doing. This criticism #§ 
in turn dependent upon historical analysis. i 
analysis of the immediate past has often bee 
sadly lacking. Your article on The Amenci/ 
Barn is in the finest tradition of the professional 
responsibility of the architectural (or must Is 
“building™) press. 

ALEXANDER S, COCHRAN, Architect 
Baltimore, Md. 


CRYSTAL BALL 
Sirs: 

How very callous and foolish it is for 
“Crystal Ball” prognosticator (June °51, p. 1% 
to say that ‘those architects who merely 
ideas of the pioneers will be nothing but a 
polishers.” Some will but certainly not 
How many great works have come from 1 
refinement!’ There are only a few original i 
but these may be original with many men bel 
they learn that the same thing has been ¢ 
by others. 

Rosert C. Dun 
Kittanning, Pa. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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A MODERN MODEL 
OF EFFICIENCY 


What's the best way to house a 
really efficient fruit processing 
operation? 

When the Fosgate Citrus Coopera- 
tive of Orlando, Fla. built this 
huge, nine-building plant they took 
advantage of every lesson that 
could be learned from experiment, 
research and experience in older 
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plants. . 
_ As a result, every detail of this 
impressive new plant is carefully + 


planned, integrated, right! That's 
why Yale door closers are used to 
maintain the precise temperature 
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c and atmosphere conditions, required k 

me for fruit storing, processing, can- q? 
ning, freezing... why Yale tubular , 
locksets are used to maintain the . 
finest security and clean appearance. .” 


Architect: Mr. Raymond C. Stevens, 
Orlando, Fla. 

General Contractors: Stevens & 
Sipple, Orlando, Fla. 

Hardware Supplier: Harry P. Leu, 
Inc., Orlando, Fla. 

Vice President, Fosgate Coop: 
Claude C. Mershon. 

Prod’n Mer. Fosgate Coop: J. M. 
Fiske, Forest City, Fla. 
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NEW CHRYSLER BUILDING EAST THE FARM MUTUAL BUILDING 


THE NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Like the famous 
Chrysler Building 
(in background ) 
where YALE 
hardware has 
been in use for 21 
years — this new 
» , addition, Chrysler 

East will be 

equipped through- 
| out with YALE. 





Here in this giant new 10-acre plant, at Portland, Oregon as YALE hardware is the choice here in 
in three other Nabisco plants, YALE hardware is the choice for Columbus, Ohio. In this solid city block of 
beauty, day-in-and-day-out efficiency and lower maintenance. impressive architecture there'll be greater 


security at lower cost for years to come. 
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DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR CLIENT’S MONEY 





WRIGHT 


Remember — when you gamble 
with cheap or untried floors you 
gamble with your client’s money 
and your reputation. 

You don’t gamble when you spe- 
cify floors of Wright Rubber Tile 
— because there’s thirty years’ proof 
behind every claim we make. 

You don’t gamble, because 
Wright Rubber Tile exceeds gov- 
ernment specifications for rubber 
tile flooring. 

When you specify Wright, you 
get everything you want in a floor- 
ing — beauty, long life, comfort, 
ease of maintenance, and low an- 


nual cost. 


and be sate! 


No other flooring — in all the 
world — offers so many proved 
benefits as Wright Rubber Tile. 
No other flooring offers you and 
your clients as much assurance of 
long-life satisfaction. Play it safe. 
Specify Wright the next time you 
specify flooring. You will find sug- 
gested specifications in Sweet's 
Architectural File. 





FREE SAMPLE KIT 

FOR ARCHITECTS 
Write today, on your letterhead, 
for a complete set of 4x4 sam- 
ples of Wright Rubber Tile in 


21 beautiful colors. 











WRIGHT MANUFACTURING Co. 






5204 Post Oak Rd. e Houston 5, Texas 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 








FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 


2961 


* WRIGHTEX—Soft Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHTFLOR—Hard Surface Rubber Tile 


* WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 
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Sirs: 
I have read with great interest your 
“The Crystal Ball” (June °51) and beliew 
you do in the need of a “radical exploratign 
new structural methods.” 
To this end everybody agrees in the 


engineers, but what about the architect him 
being acquainted with structural techniques 
seems to be a forbidden question. 
I am fully aware of the architect's jy 
bility to master every technical activity of 
which integrate that complex thing today ¢ 
a building, but | think that the intimate ky 
edge of some of them cannot be dispensed § 
The great architects of the past were thus; 
great builders. This statement should beg 
dundancy, but nobody could take it ag 
The architect musi regain his lost 
master builder (“Magister operis”) and, fd 
ing the forgotten example of the ancients, } 
again the real director of the building 
Fevix CAnpeta, Pi 

Cubiertas “ala,” S$, A 

Mexico, D.F. 


BUCKY FULLER’S SHELTER 
Sirs: 

The Navy has initiated a development 
with the intent of designing a portable 
maintenance shelter. 

Considerable interest has been exhibited 
design features of the Buckminster Fuller 
desic Dome (August issue, p. 144). , 

Please ask Mr. Fuller to communicate witht Vi 

E. D. Wittems, Commander, shards 
Vavy Bureau of Aeronautics On ta. 
Washington, D. C. 


TERTIUS TURTLE’S SHELTER 
Sirs: 

Your unusually interesting article on Bude 
minster Fuller’s hemispherical dwellings malt 


me dig up a somewhat autobiographical 























story about a turtle which I wrote for the¢ 

last Christmas. I had been experimenting 

doodling) with spherical segments for some 

previously. The trouble was, and is, that 

has developed yet; whereas Fuller seems 

already selling his idea! Best of luck to 
Rosert Henrt Mutrux, 4 
Wilton, Conn. 


® Reader Mutrux’ “poetry” (excerpts below) 
Tertius the Turtle, the inventive shellback,# 
parallels the story of the inventive Bucky F 
his shell-like shelter.—Eb, 


... He was an engineer, a good one too. 
Physics, chemistry, math, all these he 
And in one more way he was different: 
There was just nothing he could not int 
...“Oh Tina dear,” he said, “What can be 
To house the kids with winter coming 
We cannot live in caves or—God forbid— 
Go underground the way our fathers did!” 
“No,” Tina said, “We can’t do that today; : 


(Continued on page 96) -__ 
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© Wheeling Diamond Lath is 
sturdy and stiff, lies flat, goes 
on easy—even overhead. 


* Diamond Lath and Expansion Corner Bead, both 
Wheeling products, make a good team for lathers to work with. 


= Oy * 


SUILDING MATERIAL DIVISION 


NEWYORK PHILA DELPHIA RICHMOND _ ST. LOUIS 


sig: 


TH 
EMAGAZINE OF BUILDING « OCTOBER 1951 


e Here a lather ‘‘ties in’’ a length of Wheeling Expansion 
Corner Bead—turns the corner on another good lathing job. 
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~ «++PLANTS AND FACTORIES 
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Type 20 Gas Boiler —~ 
cast iron, sectional; from 
315,000 to 3,780,000 
Btu input capacities. 


z 


— diet date dente baa 


—low cost in every way 


No matter how you look at it, the Mueller Climatrol line 

gives you the best answer to your radiant and radiator heat- 

ing and hot-water supply jobs. Quality construction, compact 

design, advanced engineering—all 'round boiler “know-how” 

— make every Mueller job low-cost from first to last: 

¥ Initial Costs are Low — close-to-size capacities give you an 
economical installation for every job. Factory “assembled” 
tests make it easy to deliver an efficient installation. 


Capacities from 54,000 
to 3,780,000 Btu (in- 
cluding Type 20 above) 


Type 10 Gas Boiler 
— for steam or hot 
woter heating or 
hot water supply. 





g¥ Operating Costs are Low—meticulous engineering of every Y Nine sizes — 54,- 
part plus top-quality material and construction standards wz 000 to 378,000 
assure years of fuel-thrifty economy with minimum service F Sty lapel. 
and maintenance. 

J Future Expansion Easy — sectional cast iron construction 


makes it easy to add capacity for additional loads simply 
by adding new section-burner units, 

And that is just a brief outline of the many low-cost advan- 
tages of Mueller Climatrol boilers. Write for complete details 
... 0. J. Mueller Furnace Company, 2020L W, Oklahoma 
Avenue, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 


Type 11 Gas Boiler 
— Same as the 
Type 10 shown 
above except for 
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And she went on, “Think nothing of it! 


Go sharpen up your pencils and your wit” 





Fuller's Shelter 


In modern times turtles don’t live that way” 
... "A plastic bungalow? A nylon tent? 
There must be something new I vould inven 
Collect the flying saucers that I’ve heard 
{bout—and pile them up? No, that’s absurd- 
{ saucer—let me see—a shell? A dome? 
{ little like the Pantheon in Rome? 
{ dome’s a shelter (even though it’s not 
Gabled and square )—Ha! Now I think I've gw 
{ scheme that might even bring me some fame 
{nd revolutionize the building game! 
..-At last | think I’m really on the track 
{ house designed just like a turtle’s back! 
! must tell Tina—won’t she be surprised 
To see the modern house that I’ve devised! 
... These hexagons piled up to form a dome 


Veed only Tina’s touch to make it home!” 
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Tertiu’s Shell-ter 


The news of Tersh’s house was so widespread 
That even Washington was interested. 
Inspector Jones, sent by the Chief of State 
Came on a mission to investigate. . «+ 
(Continued on page 100) 
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jet-Tower Dishwashing gives 
a terrific appeal 








Survey after survey has proved the housewife’s most hated task 
he today’ is dishwashing! And now Youngstown Kitchens has dis- 
owvered the secret that frees her (and her husband, too) from this 
tolious task. 

It's Jet-Tower Dishwashing! And only Youngstown Kitchens 
as Jet-Tower Dishwashing! 

8 F installa Youngstown Kitchens Jet-Tower Dishwasher or Electric 
* “Fink in every home, and take full advantage of this promise to 
buyers: that here is automatic dishwashing that does a better job 
thanany man, woman, or other machine . . . and does it faster. too! 
Include Youngstown Kitchens Jet-Tower Dishwashing. and you 
aa be sure of client or buyer satisfaction. This fact has been 
,  }yored from coast to coast. 








7 newest ideas in kitchen planning have been incor- 

fp jated by kitchen-planning experts into many of the 
iiss featured in this issue of Magazine of Building. 
{Sd the coupon now for your free copy. 


Jhined Youngstown Kitchens planning experts will 

Fo) assist you in any home you are building or plan- 

Simply check the box on the coupon; or waite, 

; or phone New Construction Division, Mullins 
eiifacturing Corporation, Warren, Ohio. 
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\Kitehen ig worth more! ... 


Banish garbage forever! 


BYocngstoun flilehons 


Food Waste Disposer 
fs is 3 ways Best! 


Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste 
Disposer is easily installed in any 
Youngstown Kitchens Cabinet Sink 
or Electric Sink and most other 
modern sinks. , 


It’s the Disposer that’s three ways 
best: 


@ Continuous feed: No stop-and-go 
feeding because of load limits. 


@ Self-cleaning: Automatic self- 
reversing plus fine shredding of 
food waste helps keep the Dis- 
poser and drain always clean. 


@ Longer life: Two sets of shredder 
edges alternate; shredder life is 


virtually doubled. 


New Construction Division, Youngstown Kitchens 
Nullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Warren, Ohio 


Please send free copy of “House Reference Kitchen Plons.” 


Please also have a trained kitchen-planning expert 
contoct us. [) 


NAME ieniiniialietiaaiatiine 
(Please Print) 








COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





ZONE___STATE__ 


'5) Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 








LETTERS 


. The inspector said, “This new type of abode 
Doesn’t quite seem to meet the building code 
It’s too unsafe, unsightly and unsound; 


I’m much afraid you'll have to tear it down.” 





..»But later Tersh received a telegram, 
It said, “The Government has a plan 





creatin he 

id ti G t To build a thousand shell-ters, maybe more 
. ; il And set them up for veterans of the war” 
urious wdalis 





...Finally Tersh became a millionaire. 


osf wanted And he and Tina traveled everywhere. 


But they’re not making shell-ters any more, 























Just tiny little turtles by the score, 


BLAST OF COLD AIR 
Sirs: 

. . + The Lever Brothers building (June °59, 
p. 84) is most interesting. It is a very fine design 























indeed. But something about its economics makes 
me wonder: the 9 ceiling, the 12’ floor to floor. 
That's 2’ for air conditioning: in 20 stories. 40 
or four more floors. Quite a price for something 
only really necessary about two months a year 
in order to get the customary respiratory diseases, 
Add to the four missing floors the cost of wall 
and frame and the air conditioning and the spe- 
cial glass and worst of all the fact that you can't 
avail yourself of God’s good carbon monoxide 
even if you want to, but must have re-used air 
blown clammily down your neck, I begin to 
wonder, as I said. Could it be that when mech- 
anization takes command commonsense departs 
ONLY the land? : 
patented Henry S. CuHurcuiiy, Architect 
INTERLOCKING New York, N. Y. 


PLASTIC 
WALL NEW KIND OF ZONING 


TILE ee _ 
A sub-head in the July artcle “A New Kind of 


Zoning” by Charles Agle reads “Today's Zoning 


g 
oy Tools Are Unrealistic.” One of the author’s sug- 

‘Bivich thaiiidern home YS. Per No. 2329417 gestions for increasing the effective size of the, 
£ ; i es 


yard space of dwellings is the use of 20° wide 


with sparkling walls in 
Kitchens, Ba 


A ig: 
é is 
ne 


streets with one- or two-car off-street parking bays. 
“mM + « er wr “a : _” 
his is as unrealistic as “Today’s Zoning Tools. 


Utility Rooms by sp 
Pittsburgh INTERLOCK. 
This colorful, lightweight 


el , occurs i » Che -| Heights Housin Project 
plastic wall tile iu ccurs in the Channel Heigh ousing 
aS 
i 





There is no adequate provision for visitors’ park 
ing. 


\ similar situation posing the same problem 





: dely in San Pedro, Calif., wherein two-lane cul-de-sac 
is also widely used for 


























; drives serve groups of multi-unit structures with 
Food Shops, Laundries, etc. e provisions for off-street parking bays of one cat 
Interlocking assures y. | per unit. While it may be that some units have 
foolproof self-alignment, = \ = visitor parking facilities at hand, these are ina 
‘ . . * ate » project as @ W » Consequently 
quicker installation and quate for the project as a whole q 


rather than park on the winding project thorough- 


low licati ts. a 
ower application cos fares, visitors park their automobiles either on 


Fits all plans for walls the lawns fringing the arives or on the drives 
themselves: which makes for hazardous driving, 
especially when children are playing in the areas 
While Channel Heights is an aggravated ex 
ample of the visitor parking problem, the situa 
tion nevertheless parallels Mr. Agle’s off-stree! 
parking bays. In the normal subdivision tract 
of 50 to 60’ lots such parking bays would eat UP 
the available street frontage. One-side parking 
would be an expedient but not a solution; 


of long lasting beauty. 


Accepted by the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards 





(Continued on page 104) 
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@ One of the handsome offices of The Upson Company, Lockport, 


N.Y., after decorating according to COLOR DYNAMICS. 


Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


contributes to greater office efficiency 
these four ways... 


EXT TIME you select color discard 

old-fashioned methods and do it 
the up-to-date way — with Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS. 


@ Pittsburgh has kept pace with 
modern advancements in office archi- 
tecture, equipment and management 
by perfecting this new system of 
painting which is based upon the 
energy in color. Science has shown that 
color has a psychological and physical 
influence upon those who come in 
contact with it. Some colors cheer or 
stimulate, others soothe and relax, still 


others fatigue, depress.and irritate. 
@ Pittsburgh has put this knowledge 
to practical use in COLOR DYNAM- 
ICS. With this method you can choose 
color arrangements that are more 
than just pleasing to the eye—you 
select colors that improve efficiency 
and morale, build loyalty, inspire 
confidence and trust. 

@ With COLOR DYNAMICS you select 
the right colors for all types of offices 
in keeping with their purposes, their 
exposure to sunlight and dheic natural 
and artificial lighting. 


LET US MAKE A COLOR DYNAMICS ENGINEERING STUDY FOR YOU — FREE! 


@ For a complete explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS and what it can do for the offices 
you plan or build, send for our free booklet containing many practical suggestions. Better 
still—we'll gladly make a color engineering study of your building, or any portion of it, 
without cost or obligation. Just call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and ar- 
range to have one of our trained color experts see youat your convenience. Or send this coupon. 


PirTsBURGH PaINTs 


PAINTS e GLASS e@ 


CHEMICALS @ 


BRUSHES e@ 





stimulates concentration and im- 


proves efficiency and morale 


es en 


reduces absenteeism 


simplifies housekeeping problems 





@ You lessen eye-strain, stimulate 
concentration, promote the comfort 
and well-being of those who work in 
these offices. Because of the greater 
pride workers take in such surround- 
ings they take extra pains to keep 
their quarters neat and clean, thus 
reducing housekeeping and mainte- 
nance problems. 


@ Why not discover for yourself 
how you transform the offices you plan 
or build into a business asset that lends 
prestige to their tenants and the goods 
or services they sell? 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


a saereerr 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 

Dept. MB-101, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 

your Booklet “Color Dynamics.” 






©) Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dy namics Survey 
without obligation oa our part. 


Name 


Street - oo 


PLASTICS | cw Gants ute 
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When you plan summer comfort for 



































service structures, your project will be more practical and more profitable 
if the cooling tower is by MARLEY. 


Backed by almost 30 years of specialized water cooling engineering and production, 
every MARLEY cooling tower is a long-term investment that will 


repay its cost many times over in efficient water saving. 


There is a towcr in the complete MARLEY line that will specifically 
fit any installation from 6 gpm to 100,000 gpm. 


Producers of That exact fit is important . it means full efficiency 
DOUBLE-FLOW TOWERS 
AQUATOWERS 
VAIRFLO TOWERS 


CONVENTIONAL TOWERS 


with minimum pumping and maintenance costs 


Thousands of MARLEY towers are in daily use — giving the 


DRICOOLERS satisfactory service guaranteed by MARLEY, world’s 
AFT T' , 

a es Se largest producer of cooling towers. 

SPRAY NOZZLES : 


Let the Marley Application Engineer in your city give you expert 
assistance in selecting the tower for your specific requirement. 


The Marley Company, Ine. 





KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
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two parties being held simultaneously jp One 
neighborhood could render the street impassable 
Provide adequate parking along a narrow street, 
and the result is a wide street... . 
Bruce Buentgp 
Long Beach, Cali 
Sirs: 

Regarding your July article, “A New Kind of 
Zoning,” Vil take the “Street of Today” over the 
“Street of Tomorrow” anytime. It js friendly 
straightforward, orderly and efficient. What more 
do you want? 

Undoubtedly low elements such as carports 
ought to be allowed to come up to the side lot 
lines as Planner Agle suggests, and, without the 
benefit of planners, homeowners have found better 
uses for backyards. But 

1. What does Planner Agle do with traffic 
his 20’ roadway when the laundry man js stopping 
on one side while the oil truck is delivering to the 
house across the way? 

2. Why use public money to cut the grass » 
that 80’ right-of-way when the private homeowner 
would both enjoy it more and keep it better if 
the extra land were his? 

3. Look at the tortuous road-surfacing problem 
created by those “parking bays”! 

4. Imagine the extra job of snow-shoveling 
after the town plow comes by. 

5. Note that a person’s car can start in only 
one direction from his parking bay—never the 
same way he came. 

6. No auto finish can resist weather without 
overhead shelter, especially the gluey stuff tha 
falls from trees. 

The implications of Agle’s scheme are horrible 
with the Government in complete control of the 
street and the individual turning his back on the 
neighborhood. Better that the individual have 
the opportunity to develop part of his own land 
facing the street and thus both express his om 
individuality and at the same time give vitality 


to the neighborhood. 


Roser S, STuRCs | 


W eston, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION 
Sirs: 

Concerning General Electric’s small suburban 
plants (July °51, p. 144)—decentralization a 
both individual industries and urban centers ® 
inevitable and logical in the face of the atom 
warfare and congested traffic conditions. Many 
examples and seasons for isolating industry 
against the atom have been presented, but few 
attempts are being made to cope with ae 
traffic ‘freezing’ of large city areas in tme 
crisis. A recent visit to the Port of New York 
Authority assured me they are planning for mat} 
eventualities. Stoppage of one or two arteries 
into any of our large cities would almost stife 
area. Much mor 


commerce and industry for that ‘ 
for our country 


decentalization must be done 
defense. 
Sipney G. Warner, Desiee 
New York, N. if 
(Continued on page 110) 
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INSULITE LEAdYUIUD in Toled 
tT 1OlC GO eee 
Survey shows MORE BUILDERS PREFER INSULITE 
than any other brand of Insulating Sheathing 
® 
"Bildrite saves us *100% 
e b e 
per job..and gives us 
best sheathing!” 
the best sheathing: 
Snyder-Adler-Bartley Construction Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
HUGH J. BARTLEY 
More Toledo builders prefer INSULITE BILDRITE SHEATHING 
than any other brand, according to a recent impartial sur- SARA $. SNYDER 
vey. And the survey also showed many of these builders 
saving approximately $100 per job—just by using BILDRITE 
SHEATHING. Here’s how the Snyder-Adler-Bartley Con- 
struction Company explains &: Our carpenters like BrLpRITE SHEA'THING 
“Gentlemen: because it's clean to handle, does not foul up 
We’re saving approximately $100 on every their saws, cuts easily, and applies quickly. 
house we build—just by using INSULITE BILp- Our houses sell easier, too, when we tell our 
RITE SHEATHING instead of wood sheathing. So customers how BivpriTe will cut their fuel 
far this year we’ve saved well over $1,000. costs by giving them greater insulation. 
But most important is the fact that BrLpRITE Very truly yours, 
gives us the best sheathing, in addition to Mest 8. Gavder 
saving us money. We originally chose BILDRITE Hugh J. Bartley 
because of its outstanding weather-resistance. SNYDER-ADLER-BARTLEY 
Continued use proved it was not harmed by CONSTRUCTION COMPANY” 
long exposure to the weather, did not warp or 
buckle, and had high structural strength. 
More } re hitect erywhere, are f sing IN TE’« 
Vv to their clients by «npecif 
INSULITE DIVISION INSULI 
VW BUILDS WW INSULATES 
MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY ’ MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
ee 
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“We Redecorated While They 


C Were Out to Luneh w’ 








MAINTENANCE COSTS CUT 40% WITH 


VARLAR 


Stains Like 
These Wash Away 


crayon 


indelible ink 


lipstick 


< 


hot grease 
ketchup 
fingermarks 
Mercurochrome 
cold cream 
disinfectants 
blood 

alcohol 


steam 


Vv 
v 
v 
v 
Vv 
v 
v 
v 
V 
v 


food and fruit stains 
of all kinds 
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Stainproof 
Wall Covering , 


Even obstinate stains and marks wash 
right off with soap and water! 


Rooms closed off for redecoration mean actual loss of income! 
But Varlar Stainproof Wall Covering is the perfect way to reduce 
costs like that—cut maintenance costs up to 40%. No skilled 
cleaning personnel is needed, for Varlar washes easily with just 
soap and water. In addition, stains that mar ordinary wall 
surfaces cannot stain Varlar. They wash away like magic, along 
with grime and soil. Cieaning time is cut to a minimum. 
Beautiful Varlar—with its more than 150 patterns to add 
new charm to hotel rooms and lobbies, offices, hospitals, 
apartment building corridors, restaurants, public buildings 
of all kinds—can cut your maintenance costs. Send coupon 
below today for free testing sample and specification sheets, 


VARTA 


Stainproof 
Wall Covering 


Varlar, Division of United Walipaper, Inc. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. Dept. MB101 


Please send me FREE specification sheets and FREE testing sample 
of Varlar Stainproof Wall Covering. 


OO OE 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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Sirs : 

... Our company, in a smal] way, parallel; 
its thinking the decision of General Elects 
that we operate five steel joist plants and hu 
erous reinforcing steel] plants which 4Mounts 4, 
a decentalization from our Chicago Operation, 

Our purpose, however, is to get close to the 
market and close to basic sources of stee] Whi 
allows us to be competitive on tonnage itens 
where freight is always an important factor 

R. J. Wickstroy 
District Manager 
Ceco Steel Products Con, 
W heeling, W. Va, 


Sirs: 

... This article shows an important trend whid 
should be considered and will. undoubtedly, ¢ 
fect commercial properties and large busing 
areas. . «« 

Hucu E. Perersey, ¥p 
f. W. Petersen Coal Ca, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 

.. . Very informative. ... 

Our modern means of transportation makes... 
it possible for plants manufacturing various » 
ticles or component parts to be in areas whid 
have more suitable . . . labor, more benefcd 
climatic conditions and the possibility of housing 
for the workers... . 

As for housing, I favor the approach as # 
forth by William J. Levitt, in which homes woul 
be built by private capital, loans guaranteed) 
the Government, and the buildings sold tot 
employees at a low down payment and overt 
long term of payments, rather than by subside 
ing on a rental basis through Federal constm 
| 

L. J. Warp, Chief Engineer 
Construction & Engineering Dap 
Universal-International Pictures 
Universal City, Calif. 


GLASS BLOCK AT WORK 


Sirs: 

. Since Gurdon H. Wattle’s letter in # 
June issue emphasizes the “structural” perfor 
ance of glass blocks implying “load-bearing 
applications, we feel that it is desirable to pai 
out some of the problems related to extenditt 
the general use of glass blocks to large lot 
bearing structural elements. 

Several different tests on glass block panes 
confirm the high compressive strength of 4 pM 
erly annealed or tempered glass item under ui 
form loading. For the most part, these tests hat 
been carefully conducted on a laboratory 
in which careful workmanship was insured. 

Unfortunately, we cannot always be sure 
equally careful attention to details will be 
in the field under normal installation conditos 
As a consequence, there is a need for prow 
a safety factor beyond the laboratory test . 
in keeping with sound engineering practice. 4 

(Continued on page 114) 
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hid strength and beauty ron * 
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"4 GLAZING SETTING — engi- 
neered to eliminate unsight- 
VE ly screws See. aa - 
Ce 
MINIMUM DIMENSION OF 
STILESfor maximum glass 
area and visibility into in- 
terior—without sacrificing 
Biv strength 
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hich =| = 
ficial DOOR HANDLES—corefully 
formed and positioned at 
= proper height for ease of 
operation 
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Joa ° . . . = . 
Poinstaking attention to “the minutest subdivision of detail” is reflected 
wh} “every Kawneer product. Upon this fundamental are based Kawneer’s continuing 
pry efforts to meet the high standards demanded by contemporary architecture. 
un . . ° 
p Consult your portfolio of Kawneer details, Sweet’s Catalog, or write The Kawneer 
«a Company, Department MB-80, 1105 North Front Street, Niles, Michigan, 
o Department MB-80, 930 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California. 
» the 
we 
is 
Tad THE 
aloe 
, Kawneer 
COMPANY 
W 
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Which room interests her most? 
The kitchen, of course, for it is 
here she'll spend more hours 
than in any other room. They'll 
be pleasant hours, too, with an 
Emerson-Electric Kitchen Venti- 
lator putting cooking heat and 
odors in their place... outside 
the home! 


Modern home planning demands 
this looked-for feature, and eco- 





speciFY pic ATTIC FANS 


EMERSO 

{id cool, 
yout home si Here 1s. 
= available! If on 


N-ELECT 


‘FANS +MOTORS ——~*— 





EMERSON - ELECTRIC 
~- KITCHEN Z 
VENTILATORS : 


be : 





nomically priced, easily installed 
Emerson-Electric Kitchen Venti- 
lators give years of trouble-free 
service ... and that satisfies him. 


Give your homes added sales 
appeal by specifying these de- 
pendable fans. For complete data 
write for Bulletin No. 424. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Lovis 21, Mo. 


WALL 
’ MODEL 


@ Telescopic sleeve fits walls 5%" to 13°, 


Square outside frame, easy to brick or frame. 
Special weather provection outer door seal. 
Induction motor. 10” fan moves 470 c.f.m, 





CEILING MODEL 


@ Adjustable sleeve joint fits standard 34" x 
10” duct @ Outside grille has angle baffles for 
weather protection® Automatic shutter closes 
duct when fan is not operating @ Dependable 
Emerson-Electric motor equipped with special 
thrust bearings. 


evo ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCES 
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——________ 


recognition of a need for this safety factor Which 
causes the glass block manufacturers to recom. 
mend details that take less than full advantage 
of the performance level achieved in controlled 
fests. 

For example, though the compressive strength 
of 8” x 8” glass blocks in small panels has heen 
demonstrated to be of the order of 400 to 600 Ibs. 
per sq. in. (uniform loading), the manufacturers 
have been consisteat in recommending glass 
blocks only as a non-load bearing material, The 
reason is simple. On the job, “point-loading” may 
be developed by large pieces of hard aggregate 
inadvertently left in mortar; by protruding bol 
heads or by ‘other sharp objects at sill or head. 
Such point-loading might result in pressures jp 
excess of 400 to 600 Ibs. per sq. in. if panels 
were detailed to carry a large building load, ,.. 

R. W. McKintey 
Development Engineer 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Sirs: 

I read with particular interest the section of 
your June issue, “Opportunities for Integrating 
Sculpture and Painting with Architecture.” Asa 
painter and mosaic-designer-craftsman | agree 
with Architects Stubbins, Gores, Barnes, Hebbeln 
and Koch that with mutual effort on the part of 
the painter, sculptor and architect we can have 
integration. In this day it is especially true be 
cause modern art and architecture are both com 
cerned with “structure.” 

... The artist must understand the aspirations 
of the architect for his building. If these aspire 
tions are fully understood and shared, the artist 
can then use all of his skill and experience 
giving to the building that which nothing ee 
but art can give. True, it is an added concept 
the traditional concept of the studio artist, butit 
can be as personal and as developed an ans 
studio art. The fundamental requisite is thatit 
must “work” in the building. The architect, 104 
has his responsibilities. In too many cases, archi- 
tects are substituting textures: wood, stom, 
marble, brick, for color. With all due respect ® 
these materials, they are not color in themselves. 
Again, speaking as a painter, architects should 
go to artists who share in their aspiration for 
the use of color. A great number of contemport 
buildings show a bright surface, but not one bit 
of color-value. 

From my experience in working with architec 
I know that this collaboration can be mutually 
very satisfactory. I believe that with more effort 
and less ego integration will become much mort 
popular. Let us hope that architects who sho 
“Never!” will learn to say, “Well, hardly ever 

Max Spivak 
New York, ¥. I. 


HOW TO SAVE STEEL 
Sirs: 
The pebble that Baltimore Structural Eaginet 
Van Rensselaer P. Saxe cast into the pool (st 
“How to Save 30% on Steel—and mere, * 
(Continued on page 118) 
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“| y For Less 
. Now OU Can Build It BUILDING. h 
th | SPACE ti 
en : ; 
be. | 4 
af i 
ass i 
, ... THE NEW way | 
hay 
at Yes, for as much as ten per cent less! The | | 
. New Way saves space usually required for 1 
a drainage lines suspended from ceiling. The | | 
ik New Way eliminates the necessity of suspended- 
ceiling constructions to seal off drainage lines. | i 
The New Way reduces time required for com- i 
or. pleting plumbing fixture installations. First | 4 
step is to specify wall type plumbing fixtures. i} 
Second step is to specify their installation 
: the Zurn Way—the simple, fast, safe way to ' 
in install wall type closets, lavatories, sinks, and Hi 
isa other fixtures. The Zurn Way reduces use of i 
ree building materials—saves time and labor— it 
7 protects rest rooms against premature obso- Hp 
: hl 
ad lescence. Write for booklet entitled “You Hi 
be: Can Build It (Cubic Foot cf Building Space) ity 
cle For Less The New Way”. | t 
ions i} 
vita ’ i 
rtist ; H 
e in . 
_ WHAT IS SO WONDERFUL ABOUT A | 
a FIXTURE-BARE FLOOR? . 
t a8 osty. “Gen aueethlell AaUAaa ane Wilsseibece 
at it floor is immaculate cleanliness, the incentive to cleanliness 
100, and the ease with which it is kept clean. Cleanliness is no 
i problem in rest rooms where plumbing fixtures are off the 
floor because there is nothing to interrupt the sweep of the | 
- broom and the swish of the mop. Those who use such 
ct Wo toilet rooms are moved to respect cleanlimess and to help ; 
|ves maintain it. Insist on wall type plumbing fixtures—they " 
ould reduce the cost of rest room maintenance and protect ' 
‘e against premature obsolescence. 
rary i 
e bit ; 
teds ft 
ually i 
sffort : 
Write for b : 
more how “You Can Build it (Cubic it 
hout, co deo foe a a For y 
ver. 4 
K 3 
N.Y. 
J.A. ZURN MEG. CO. erie, Pa. v.s.a. 
The Zurn Carrier Catalog and 
al PLUMBING DIVISION See of tun Wall Cheeks Pruene .) 
‘(e types, of plumbing fixtures. Use 
it with Zurn Carrier indexes and 
May fixture catelogs to seve time in j 
selecting and specitying wal 
type fixtures. ‘ 
| 
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N-SINK: 
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No other food waste disposer has aif 
IN-SINK-ERATOR’'S advantages; be- 
Cause IN-SINK-ERATOR'S automatically 


reversing action means longer life, 


greater efficiency and fewer service 
calls; because IN-SINK-ERATOR’S con- 


tinuous feed creates unlimited capacity; 


and because IN-SINK-ERATOR’S unique 


advantages have made it America’s 


first choice among food waste disposers! 


EASY TO INSTALL 


Simplicity of de- 
sign permits easy, 
economical instal- 
lation. No special 
tools or training 
required. 


MANUFACTUR 


EASY TO SERVICE 


Built-in features, 
overcome minor 
operational difh- 
culties and mini- 
mize need for out- 


side service. 


E 


SEE SWEET'S 


6a/IN BUILDERS, 


’ 24a/1N ARCHITECTURAL— 


or write for data and prices 
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D1, p. 113) has caused ripples to run nearly half 
way around the world. Here in Australia herp 
steel is really short, we grasp at any help of this 
kind; however, the problem seems to be 8 good 
deal bigger than just scrimping [sic] g bit in 
stresses and connections. It could involve a ney 
approach toe the fundamental space use, Joadj 
and the structural pattern. Savings through co, 
trolled loading. 

The current pattern seems to revolye around 
one man at a desk or a hospital patient in a bed 
with privacy and space to suit his status, Hoy 
much mass of materials do we really need ty 
permit the occupant with his bits and pieces 
be supported efficiently? Are we to plan $0 safe 
or perhaps extravagantly that the floor of om 
office constructed to only 30% of specified stay. 
dards will collapse only when packed tighter with 
humanity than a crowded elevator? 

Surveys of two very large multi-storied build 
ings show that in one building 88% of the foo 
area and in the other 97.75% carried live loads 
of less than 40 Ib. per sq. ft. In the latter 1.75% 
carried loads between 40 and 60 Ib. per sq. i 
with only 0.5% carrying loads above 60 Ib, per 
sq. ft. The maximum was 106 lb. per sq. ft for 
0.25% of one building while the maximum wa 
90 lb. per sq. ft. for the other building. 

The application and distribution of these load 
were controlled only by the use of the buildings 
(i.e. as government offices) and no restrictions 
relating to load were issued. 

It is obvious that if the whole of the floors and 
beams are to be designed to carry loads approach 
ing the maximum discovered in the survey thata 
vast area of floor would be loaded at any one 
time to a very small percentage of its capacity. 

Every form of public and private use is faced 
with this problem and it appears that the disc 
pline necessary to ensure that offices are no 
leased as warehouses is no different in principle 
from that needed to prevent heavy accumulations 
of loads in very small areas of large buildings 
(The presence of cleaners in offices daily indi- 
cates that there is no inherent privacy to be ve 
lated and hence the owner is free to protect his 
premises by regular inspections for that purpose) 

The very fact that small areas of high loads 
naturally occur indicates the desirability of mak- 
ing provision for them but in a controlled rather 
than in an uncontrolled manner. A_ practical 
solution might be to provide, say 10% of evety 
250 sq. ft. of building with a capacity of up™ 
125 Ib. per sq. ft. so that all users have an area fit 
a limited amount of heavy items. Certain are 
could be designed as “strong areas” for particular 
use. This system would justify a design load of 
30 Ib. per sq. ft. for general live doading and & 
factor of 1.5 on the load computed to cause 
manent incipient deformations would be a bette 
criterion than a relativity arbitrary determi2aue 
like 24,000 p.s.i. The savings of steel im the 
beams which follows the lower but adequate lt 
loads proposed above follows naturally and is 
course almost correspondingly greater, * 
selected design stress increases. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Siee/ around the house 


ns | 
: .. frorection around the calendar i | 
| 


Come, wind! Come, rain! You have a house 
that de ies all the elements when you have a house protected by steel 
ads - -America’s great bargain metal. 





You can seal out the cold completely with paintable, easy-to-install 
het steel storm sash—sash that looks smart and saves fuel 

cal during its whole life . . . the long, long life of steel. 

ery You can keep the rain in its place permanently 

to with low-cost, long-lived gutters and downspouts of stout steel 
for painted to harmonize with the colors of your house. 


eas Even the siding of your house can be steel. 

lar Siding panels of Weirzin electrolytic zinc-coated steel 

ol resist rot, fire, termites, fungus, corrosion; 

1a provide a wonderful base for paint; reduce maintenance costs. 
eh Steel does so much, so well . . . costs so little. 

ter Make steel your standard—and save. 


pi WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL STEEL .) CORPORATION 


Metal sculpture, executed in Weirzin steel demonstrates 
the exceptional workability of this easily fabricated metal. 
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Foyers Offices 
Cottages Breakfast Rooms 


Stores Rumpus hooms 
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we RICH BEAUTY 


OF NATURAL WOOD GRAINS 
... for so MUCH LESS 


Economical Splinter-proof 
Versatile Highly workable 
Will not warp or bulge* 


SAVES TIME —SAVES MONEY 
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ASX YOUR BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER ABOUT 


ustrewood 
CORRECT DRESS FOR GOOD CONSTRUCTION 
it’s GOOD BUSINESS for YOU 





The LUSTREWOOD Process Company 
in Bristol, Connecticut 
Division of Frederick J. Raff Company 


* WHEN APPLIED ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATIONS 














ETERS 


A simple method of saving ste 


el follows from 


the bonding of concrete floors to the SUP porting 
ige floors show an appre 
ciable bond of concrete placed on painted Stee] 


steel beams. Tests on bric 


beams and this later led to the development of 
positive bond between the top flange and the 
concrete through the medium of welded stirrups 
capable of transferring up to 5 tons of bond per 
foot of joist, 


This process has been further developed by the 
upward propping of the steel beam before the 
concrete is placed so as to create an Opposite 
prestress of compression in the bottom of the 
beam. On removal of the props, the composite 
beam has a lower tensile stress in the lower 
flange and with a corresponding axial compres 
sion in the concrete flange. 

For building construction, it would be yer 
economical to use a finishing roll in the steel nil 
to indent the top flange of the floor beams ty 
give the necessary bond between concrete and 
steel. Even on simply supported beams, this 
process greatly stiffens the beam by increasing 
the moment of inertia of the composite section 
by 400% or 500%, with correspending decrease 
in deflection. In turn this permits a saving of 
steel by the use of smaller steel beams. 


The history of steel frame buildings shows that 
the 19th Century codes restricted design by em 
phasizing the vertical continuity of the columns 
and forced the horizontal ‘articulation of beams 
into short pieces butting between columns but 
not secured to them except by support from 
shelves. 

The original prohibtion on joining beams to 
columns ceased in 1895 and various elementary 
connections usually referred to as “Shear” com 
nections were evolved. These have lasted to the 
present day largely due to peculiar city code 
and may live to celebrate their centenary d 
wastefulness. 

Some now propose to develop full linear con 
tinuity of beams by fully butt-welding the beams 
to the column flange or web. This of course i 
plies the cutting of beams into precise short 
lengths and making the weld at the most highly 
stressed section where in addition to maximum 
bending moment the shear is also a maximum. 

The obvious and immediate improvement is the 
continuity of the beam system and where rela 
tively low buildings are involved, it is practicable 
and economical to break the columns at fost 
levels. It is however practicable for both the 
columns and beams to be continuous and 
use of a pair of Channels for both is an obvious 
solution, particularly as the double Channel ook 
umn permits secondary beams to give continull 
in the third dimension. 

The structural economy is not based on what 
stresses are used but on how many pounds 
steel we need per occupant of the building 
how much per pound that steel costs. 

Marspen G. Dempster, M. Am. Soc. CE 
Cuartes V. Howarn, R. A. I. 4. 
Canterbury, Victoria, Australia 
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Archi d Engi 
:| for Architects and Engineers 
| 
his 
me The completely new edition of the famous Westinghouse Data Book is ready | 
lon MW 
as now! Prepared especially for Architects and Engineers, it contains valuable i 
d planning help on everything electrical. A truly complete electrical reference iit 
¥ source. ar 
* It aids in selecting and specifying . .. quickly and conveniently. It is ) 
= accurate, up to date. The data will enable you to apply electrical equipment | 
= . : . 
but to the very best advantage. Here all in one place is the latest factual informa- | 
of tion on every electrical product made by Westinghouse for the Construction | . 
Industry. It is your authoritative guide on electrical application. The presen- 
to ; 
7 tation is simple and slanted to your needs and methods. i 
F Distribution is being limited to those directly concerned with electrical | 
ies planning. If you need the material and have not already received a copy, 
of please contact your Westinghouse representative. J-94893 ‘yh 
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> pagal ees =| BEHIND THE BLUEPRINTS 
4 a re 


| LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE, 68, world. 
{ ‘ x ge German-born architect, designed his first house 
; in Berlin in 1907, his best known house, the 
Tughendhat, in 1930, and a successor to the latter 
the Farnsworth House (p. 156), last year. Re. 
nowned for his brilliant handling of space and 
almost ascetic 
purity of his design, Van der Rohe has achieved 


his international .eputation without formal archi. 


materials, and for the absolute. 





tectural tra‘ning. He is, nevertheless, a gifted 
teacher, is }ormer Director of the Bauhaus aj 
current head of Illinois Tech’s Department ¢ 





Architecture. 


Forty-six year old MILTON RYAN j- an architect 
sans architectural degrees. Born in Rockdale 





2 - : ’ mee Texas, he earned a degree in Business Admin) 
stration at Texas University and promptly got 

a bookkeeping job with a San Antonio lumber 

company. From the ledgers to the drafting tabk 

was a short jump and in a few years Ryan wasa 

registered architect. That same year, 1938, he 

opened his present office in San Antonio, devoting 


ft ; A it largely to the design of simple, function 
; ' : houses well suited to his native southwest. One 
; ‘ ode ae such structure is published this month (yp, 162), 


. : : HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS, newly-appointel 
y 4 3 f : a Oe architectural dean of Texas University, is a rar 
’ ee designer who couples originality with warmth 
turns out houses in the best tradition of America 
woodcraft. Son of an architect, Harris was bom 





4 a i , ’ “i we H in California in 1903 and educated at Pomon 
ih oe J om sii en ae 4 College and the Otis Art Institute. Though never 
* ' a , al . «4 4% a registered architect in his native state, Harris 
ay f ne -_— | Pt. won countless awards for superlative design from 


his Los Angeles office. In the best Harris stk 
are the group of houses (p. 166), published ths 
month. 


Cornell-trained architects GE0M 

ve c NEMENY (40) and A. W. GELLER (39) 

* ———— a were partners in a diversified New 
York practice from 1947 to 1950, 
In addition to 50 handsome country 
houses like the group featured this 
month (p. 175), they designed 4 


The Schlage button lock started F) : Rs . community of 300 modern homes for a speculative 





Pe " in t i i 3 ‘ builder, an FHA 608 rental project, plus a full 
+ revolution in the lock industry. This push ae ee 

i invented over 25 years . Geller had worked for William Lescaze at 
nae ag psiiigy: vie Marcel Breuer, Nemeny for Emery Roth atl 


ago by Walter Schlage. Today it is the accepted a: . | siies Shaier. 


] . = » Harvard alumni WILLIAM MORM&E 
and preferred type of lock mechanism ' es Be on 


=a eee ee 





_., the first basic improvement in ' — MAN (28) were scholarship studeli 
a is ‘ . c , ™e at the Graduate School of Desi 
| lock engineering in centuries. . : have won three coveted prises sit 
1 , forming their New York partnership 
i: in 1946. Prior to the present allianct, 
; Breger worked for Walter Gropius and Salzman 
: ' for Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Though pr 
dominantly residential designers with a speci 
flair for adroitly-planned suburban homes (P 
. : 190), they have also done recreational “= 
ame / beach clubs, swimming pools and night 
( ‘ SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY and more recently, school planning. Both o 
; ee ig | rently teach architectural design at New Yorks 
i Pratt Institute. 
£ ee 
} eee ae 











Builder THOMAS P, COOGAN and archi- 
tect ALFRED B. PARKER are the talent 
and know-how betiind one of Miami’s 








lence. He is past president of NAHB. Parker, 
35. is also a native New Englander, though a 


newest modern subdivision (p. 209). 
Coogan, 52, is New England-born and 
MIT-trained, is Florida housebuilder 4 
and industry statesman par excel- 7 
| 4 
7 


» 
iN 
Y 
ss ee eee 


Floridian for 27 years. He studied architecture 


at the University of Florida, and at Sweden’s . oe ti 
Royal Academy, on a scholarship. He has had +). : De 

his own architectural office in Miami since his : : THE , ° 
wah: OST 


separation from the Navy in 1945. Most of Park- 

er’s work is residential, though he has also done 

schools, tourist courts and motels. 

| eke ¥ 

Architect ALLEN G. =x. ee = 
SIPLE and _ builders ’ ; 
EDWARD K. ZUCKER- 
MAN and BARNEY R. 
MORRIS designed and 
built the noteworthy 


eee 


- 


VIM) 


Nee, 


contemporary sub- 
division in southern California (on page 214). 
Siple, 51, has been in practice 22 years, designing 
houses for Hollywood luminaries and small shops 
for the trades people. Morris (42) and Zucker- 
man (43) have been building for 25 years, have 
5,000 housing units to their credit (as Grandview 
Building Co.) since 1946. 





Builder JERE STRIZEK, 48, and Archi- 4 

tect JOHN W. DAVIS, 40, produced 

this year’s prize-winning house model 

(p. 220) for Strizek’s rustic Town and 

Country Village near Sacramento. 

Strizek is a graduate civil engineer, 

likes to call himself a “little carpen- . sos 
ter,” is nevertheless a capable builder and a far- 


oe 


sighted merchant. He created Town and Country 
Village by building its thriving shopping center, 
plus 1,700 dwelling units and two office buildings. 





Davis has architectural degrees from University 
of Illinois, has been Strizek’s Design and Building | ae 5 ’ 

Executive Superintendent since 1949. Prior to ps ) 
that, he had his own commercial design practice. ) | 


JAMES L. PEASE assumed the presidency of the SCN ACS Oe. : 


Pease Woodwork Co. in 1936, succeeding his 
late father, who had founded the business. A 
graduate of Cincinnati University, Jim Pease 
joined the company in 1919 when it was a stock 
millwork manufacturer, was its overseer in 1940 
when, greatly expanded, it entered the field of 
prefabricated housing. Featured this month are 
the trim, new models developed for Pease by 
architects Oscar Stonorov, Robison Heap, and 








Schwarz & West (p. 224). Stenoroy is a promi- 
nent Philadelphia architect whose designs have 

. . . . . .e ie 
been widely exhibited. Heap practices in Alex- = 


andria, Va., is a prize-winning small house de- 


* 








signer. Schwarz & West have an office in South ‘ a 

Bend, Ind., have done much to advance contem- ’ 

porary house design in the mid-West. ; sisi wand 5s neti ie 
eo i at 
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The well-known, quality 


Fiollafler ‘ | 


all-plastic covering material for walls, booths, bar 


fronts and furniture of all kinds. 


modernize. It comes in handsome leather-like grains, ni 


and gorgeous fabric-like patterns. It won’t chip or i 





| 
Send for Boltaflex samples before you build or Nay 
; 
\. peel, resists staining and fading, and all Boltaflex ‘ 


patterns and finishes are available in a rainbow 


/\/\ choice of colors. 


a / 
ie, Li oo bf | 
D Oe Yii4 ly L ull ‘ 
a | 
RIPPLE pattern in Bolta-Quilt Crossroads. Here is 4 


a magnificent new quilted plastic covering material 


Shown here is the new 


that gives a touch of grandeur to walls, bar fronts, 


booths and many styles of furniture. 


Bolta-Quilt has the same rugged wearing and clean- 
ing characteristics as Boltaflex, and it comes in 
most leather-like and fabric-like Boltaflex patterns. 


Bolta-Quilt is available in the Diamond and Cross- 


CLE AAAS, 


roads designs in a wide range of colors. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY | 


—a_ a a a a a a a a a a oo i} 


BOLTA PRODUCTS SALES, INC. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, 45 W. 34th St.; 
Chicago, Space 211 American Furniture Magt; High Point, N.C., 
$13 English St.; Philadelphia, 230 Arch St.; Los Angeles, 3544 East 
Olympic Bivd.; Cleveland, Ohio, 7306 Wade Park Ave.; Miami, 
Fla., 121 N. East 9th St. ; 


BOLTA PRODUCTS SALES, INC. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Dept. Y-10 








COMPANY a 





For Brighter Service and Settings, 


ADDRESS : . — 
Specify BOLTA Color-Harmonizing Trays 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me complete information 
on Bolta-Quilt [) on Boltaflex [] 
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SHOPPING CENTERS—DESIGN AND OPERATION. gp, 
Baker and Bruno Funaro. Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, N.Y, 
288 pp. lilus. $12. 

This painstaking reference work contains complete datg and 
illustration of every major shopping center already built jn the U.S, 
as well as coverage of an ber of outstanding ones stil] in project 
form. In addition to this complete record, Funaro and Baker haye 
provided comprehensive discussion of important points to be gmp 
sidered by planners under such major subjects as market analysis, 
selection of site, the site plan, provision of parking space, freight 
handling, and the store buildings themselves. While much of the 
discussion will be no news to those architects who have had any 
experience in the problem of the regional-sized center, the thorough 
research on parking, which seems to cover all the approaches made 
to this key problem by the leading architects in the shopping center 
field, is probably alone worth the purchase price of the book. Any. 
body interested in shopping centers will also find it worthwhile tp 
have the lavish illustrations of almost everything done so far at 
hand. There illustrations are especially effective when handled a 
details which may be suggestive to the designer and grouped unde 
such headings as signs, overhangs, functional landscaping, et, 
Funaro prepared much of the material under a research grant from 
Columbia University. He is presently working with Howard 7. 
Fisher, one of the pioneer shopping center planners. 

While a comprehensive record of shopping center development 
going all the way back to J. C. Nichols’ famed Country Club Plan 
has undeniable historical value, it does seem rather a pity that 
much space has been devoted to the older centers and so litte 
(comparatively) to the exciting new work still in plan stage by 
such leaders in the field as Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, ete. The 
authors seem to suffer, too, from a rather uncritical approach to 
design. Beyond such routine acknowledgments as that it is nice t 
keep autos off the shopping mall or that a center of a certain siz 
will make it impossible for shoppers to reach all stores on foot, 
there is little to suggest the remarkable development of design skill 
in this field and the enormous freedom which this new building typ 
promises the designer. Perhaps this is because the authors seem 
more wedded to such safe and plodding topics as relation of store 
space and type to available statistics defining the potential market 
This is not to suggest that this topic is not of vital interest to th 
owners and planners of the shopping center. It is, as a matterd 
fact, so vital that a reference book can scarcely deal with it ina 
way that will be of any real use to the shopping center planner 
Definition of the market potential is now the business of a horde 
specialists, and it is doubtful if, for example, the minute examine 
tion of the market area of Cameron Village (Raleigh, N. C.) which 
the authors present will teach these specialists anything they didal 
know already. Few books or articles of any sort ever come clos! 
ferreting out the intimate know-how of such men as realtor Willian 
Zeckendorf or veteran store architect Kenneth Welch or economit 
analyst Larry Smith. But it would be nice to hear more dited 
quotations from these folks. Like this one, for example, from 
Smith: “The most profitable lease with a major tenant will be 
based on a /ow minimum rental rather than on a high. The major 
tenants take the attitude that if they are required to guarantee? 
fair return on the total valuation of land and buildings, they should 
pay no percentage rent. If they do pay a percentage it will be mort 
in the nature of-an inflation clause, rather than a full percemlag 
on sales... The guaranteed rent for the major tenants should be 
limited to not more than 4% on the land valuation and 5%4% on the 
buildings, plus an allowance sufficient to take care of the taxes | 
guaranteed rents are higher than this rate you will either Jose the 
tenants or lose-part of the possible percentage rents.” 

But this is about all the incisive Mr. Smith is permitted to ® 
leaving this reviewer, at least, ready to trade much data on yester 
day’s shopping centers for more such informed opinions— 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Robertson Q-Floor has introduced an entirely new 
concept of the function of the floor in a modern building. 
No longer is it simply a monolithic slab of Stone Age 
vintage but a useful surface providing electrical outlets 
when and where needed for every electronic device the 
future brings. 

If full advantage is taken of Q-Floor during construc- 
tion, the steel subfloor units are used as working platforms 
for all trades and as storage space by subcontractors. Also, 
much temporary material usually used in conventional 
construction is not needed. This results in a substantial 
saving of materials and space. The time saved is also 
substantial—from 15 to 20% of construction time—and 
time can be figured as money. 
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Using the steel cells of Q-Floor as raceways for all types 
of electrical systems, an electrician can install an outlet 
in a matter of minutes on any six-inch area. This saves a 
great amount of drafting room changes because outlets 
and partitions can be located after the tenants move in. 

As building costs go higher, Q-Floor becomes more 
economical. 

As electrical demands on a building increase, Q-Floor 
becomes more important. 

As tenants become more aware of prohibitive initial 
alteration costs, Q-Floor becomes more and more a 
rental asset. 


The Fort Worth National Bonk, Fort Worth, Texas. A 
Office of Preston M. Geren—architects and 


and Feele re engineers. 


Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Assoc.—consulting architects. 
Thomas S. Byrne, Inc.—contractor. 
E eB C) ims : Preston M. Geren, Jr. Preston M. Geren 


H. H. ROBERTSON CoO. 


2403 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








Offices in all Principal Cities 
in the U. S. A. and Canada 





World-Wide Building Service 
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and again... 
proof that you can agocna on 





RUBBER TILE CHOSEN for the new B. Altman & 
Company store in White Plains, New York. Mr. Kahn, of 
the firm of Kahn & Jacobs, N. Y., well-known architects 
who designed this smart, new store, agrees . . . “you can 


depend on B. F. Goodrich Flooring Products.” 





There is no question of the ever-increasing popularity 
of B. F. Goodrich Flooring Products among architects 


who believe in quality. Every 





Here’s another 
B. F. Goodrich Flooring Product 


day, architects are specifying 
these premium products for 
new jobs. Rubber tile, backed 
by B. F. Goodrich, means new 


beauty, new comfort, new quiet. 





Its “Super-Density” assures 


ASPHALT a re 
Dirt Rint thes Bes sides heey work-free maintenance. And its 
sear gga as well as on and durability, means years and 
others include: ARRAFLOR resra : ame aff. eal . 
(Vinyl Plastic Asbestos Tile) years and years of wear! Ask 


Rubber Cove Base about it today ! 
Rubber Stair Treads 
Rubber Thresholds 


Complete range of 
cleaners, cements, waxes, Li. 00 


YEARS OF BETTER FLOORING FROM YEARS OF BETTER RESEARCH BaGrogur ee ation 
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PLANNING AND BUILDING THE 
CHURCH. ®8y William Ward Watkin, Fal 
Architectural Record, 119 West 40th St., New . 
18, N. Y. 163 pp. Illus. 9 x 12 in. $8.50, 


The way this nice liberal harmless } 
written goes far to explain the anemia that } ; 
overtaken church building in the U. @ 
especially Protestant church building—de 
its high current volume. Author Watkin, he 
of the Department of Architecture at Rice 
stitute in Houston, is one of those scholars 
gentlemen who knew Goodhue, (in fact works 
in the famous Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 
back before 1910) traveled widely, knows hist 
Like many a tolerant modern minister, Watkin 
is broadly sympathetic, reproduces Saari 
contemporary church at Minneapolis along with 
Goodhue’s or Maginnis’s historical adaptath 
and appreciates the continued dignity, thoro 
ness, sincerity. What he fails to note is how 
history keeps moving, how different the terms gf 
church building have become in ways that re 
beyond the arrival of air conditioning and mod 
lighting. There are not only different ways : 
building, there is a different way of think 
about building. For one thing, today’s archi 
wants more than an amiable discussion of & 
thetics; he needs some precise, compactly 
information about technical means, impleme 
with cost data. At a level a good deal hig 
there has been soul-searching about the me 
of the church, and some first-class re-forming 
the church, as a symbol, by today’s great 
tects such as Rudolf Schwarz. None of all 
has registered in this book. Even the publishen 
have gone the old easy way. They have produe 
nice looking pages; but by now those 
columns of type 6” wide in new architect 
books are getting to be an irritation —DH. 


CATHEDRALS AND HOW THEY WERE 
By D. H. S. Cranage. Cambridge University 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 6% % 
42 pp. plus Illus. $2.50. : 
Dr. Cranage offers a short, clear account Of 
some major principles in Gothic and Romanesq™ 
and draws the reader’s attention to the struct 
difficulties involved in the transition betwee 
styles. The general principles explained i@ 
text are illustrated in the 20 plates andy 
drawings. 


WOOD TECHNOLOGY. constitution, Prop 
and Uses by Harry Donald Tiemann. Third edition 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York. 6 x 9 its 
396 pp. Illus. $6. 


The new edition of Tiemann’s valuable treatit 
on the basic nature, uses, and techniques ft 
wood carries this famous wood physicist’s 

work another step forward. The book was fit 
published in 1942 to give a complete perspea® 
in the field not only for specialists but for 
technical readers too. As a shorter, less § 

version of F. Kollman’s Technologie des Holes 


(Continued on page 148) 
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Shoes by Bonwit-Teller, Chica; 


85% of all prospective homeowners 
continue to demand oak flooring 


... and for good reason, too. Oak is the only floors 
ing that has everything everyone wants. National 


Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., Memphis 3, Tennessee, 
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WEISWAY | 
CABINET SHOWERS 





Combine 
Leakproof Serviceability 
with Fine Appearance 
in Functional Plans 
for Better Living 


Weisway VR In-a-Wall installation in the residence of 
Mr. & Mrs. Herman T. Mossberg, South Bend, Indiana, 
Frank Lioyd Wright, Architect. 


Here's striking evidence of how thoroughly 
. Weisway Cabinet Showers meet the requirements of advanced residential design 

and latest building techniques. Note how the Weisway is adapted to the architect’s use 
of interior finish materials to achieve a completely harmonious effect in 

functional planning. 


Weisways are complete, self-contained Cabinet Shower baths-—installed without 
special treatment of building walls or floor. They are guaranteed leakproof. 

Walls are acoustically insulated, Bonderized galvanized heavy gauge steel, with two 
separately baked-on coats of enamel—corners sealed in compression-tight 

joints. Receptor of vitreous porcelain enamel on enameling iron, formed in one 
piece, has Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor, equally safe wet or dry. Its lustrous, 

durable surface is non-absorbent, easy to keep clean and sanitary. 


Weisway quality materials and engineered construction assure your clients’ satisfaction 
—protect your reputation. There are models for all classes of construction. 
Write for catalog with compiete specification data. 


Wetsway 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO.,INC., 1002 WEISWAY BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 





REVIEWS 


it has been composed from Harry Tiemann’s | 
experience in the U. S. Forest Products Labor 
tory and in teaching; the new edition brinnt 
things up to date. The author has more to offer 
than arid technology; running through the book 
is a sense of the wonder and beauty of tree! 
growth and an attempt to explain and share 
with the reader. 
chapter on the life of the tree and its relation jg 
the human race: 

“While I am writing about wood, the hills and: 
valleys are a blaze of glory. Late as it is, Halle 
we’en, there has been no killing frost and the 


leaves are still on many trees. A month ago thee 


hickories and ashes and elms turned a golde 
brown; now they are bare, but the silhouettes of 
their branches against the golden or crimgog 
sunset sky are quite as beautiful in their way ag 
the leafy tops in summer... .” 

His has been no idle passion, as the fact-filled: 
pages of his book testify. From it you get the bigt 
picture and many fascinating details of wa 
anatomy, wood physiology, timber physics, we 
chemistry, timber mechanics, and utilization, 


LAND PLANNING LAW IN A FREE SOCIE . 


By Charles M. Haar. Harvard University P 
Cambridge, Mass. 213 pp. 6/2 x 92. $4. 


A study of the British Town and Count 
Planning Act of 1947, Mr. Haar’s book is 
interest to those who are concerned with the 
social, political, administrative, and legal aspe¢ 
of land use, city planning and housing. 
introduces the new English planning stand 
analyzes and makes recommer 
the administrative problems 


and concepts ; 
tions about 
machinery devised for planning in England; a 
relates the Act to the general policy of the 
Government. Although writing against a Briti 
background, the author, a New York lawyer, 
continually kept in mind the needs of the U 


planner. 


PAINT FILM DEFECTS—rheir causes and 
by Manfred Hess. Reinhold Publishing Corpy 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 544 pp. 6% 
Illus. $12. 


Based on the standard German work, this 
English edition has been rewritten and eal 
to include important developments in the f 
material side of the paint and varnish indu 
Designed as a reference work, it will be of it 
est primarily to paint manufacturers but sh 
also be of value to big paint users. 


THE MEANING OF ART. sy Herbert Read. 
man Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New ¥ 
N. ¥. 514 x 734. 262 pp. Illus. $3.50. 


A survey of the history of art (especially pa@ 
ing and sculpture), this book is a lesson in 
appreciation and a briefing on such movel 
as Gothic, Baroque, Impressionism, Su 
Expressionism, etc. 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Two new magazines for Building 


SLeLLaPlin Le 


Dear Subscribers: 


First let me thank you for the heartwarming and somewhat breathtaking welcome 
you have given our plans for publishing THE MAGAZINE oF BUILDING as two magazines 
instead of one— 

one edition for houses; 
one edition for big buildings — schools, hospitals, stores, 


factories, office buildings, etc. 


THE MAGAZINE Ol 


More than 2,500 of you have already taken the time to write us some comment on 
our plans, and almost without exception your letters have been enthusiastic. Of them 


all, only 39 were unhappy (they will get their money back). 


New subscribers have been just as encouraging. The first week the news got around 
5,216 new subscriptions poured in through the mail—more new subscriptions in that 
one week than our whole circulation when first we became part of the Time, Lire, 


ForTUNE publishing group. 


New subscriptions are still pouring in. By the time you read this letter their total 
will be around 20,000. Twice we increased the print order for this October issue, to 
an all-time high of 86,000 copies. But even so, I am sorry to have to add that nearly 


10,000 of these new subscriptions will have to start with a later issue. 


Before we wrote you about the two-edition plan last month we were satisfied in our 
own minds that today’s rebirth of architecture and today’s revolution in construction 
had outstripped the limits of any one publication; we were sure we could do a much 
better job of keeping you up to date on the changes sweeping through home building 
and the very different changes sweeping through heavy building if we doubled our 


space and gave you two magazines instead of one. 


Your instant approval has only left us wondering why we were so slow in reaching 


our decision. 


This October issue about houses is our dress rehearsal for the new 
magazine about houses. 


By January, with a larger staff, with more time to work things out, and with the 
experience of this trial issue behind us, we hope we can give you an even more 
exciting presentation—but in page size, in number of pages, in photographic treatment 
and overall physical appearance, this issue might well serve as our dummy for the 


new magazine. 


Not all our plans are previewed here. Beginning in January, for example, we hope 
to have at least one article a month on interiors, with special emphasis on the im- 
portance of integrating furnishings and equipment with the architecture of the house. 


We shall have more to say about the values of skillful landscaping. We hope to probe 











more deeply into land planning . . . site planning . . . orientation . . . climate control 


. regional variety .. . 


More pages and more staff will mean more travel too—more direct reporting of 
houses and house developments our editors have studied at the site, so that we may 


act as your eyes and ears every time a promising new project turns up anywhere. 


By and large, however, this issue exemplifies the concept which will control every 
issue of the new house magazine, a concept which will put constant emphasis on the 
all-important interplay between the best achitect-designed houses for individual clients 


and the best volume-built houses for everyone. 


Each issue will feature half a dozen individually designed houses that cannot fail 
to stimulate the thinking of other architects, houses in which the home builder will 
find all sorts of ideas he can borrow and adapt to give his developments better design, 
simpier construction, extra livability, quicker salability. And each issue will feature 
outstandingly successful builder houses in every popular price class, in a variety of 
treatments; houses that may help initiate architects into the special problems of mass 
production; houses from which other builders can learn how and why and for how 
much they could incorporate many important time-saving, fast-selling new features 


in their own projects. 


The edition on bigger buildings will be very much like the ArcnitEc- 
TURAL FORUM as you have known it for many years, with this significant 
change: 


With no need to share its space with houses, we will at last be able to show you 
the school-of-the-month not just occasionally, but every month; the office-building-of- 
the-month not just occasionally, but every month; the hospital-of-the-month not just 
occasionally but every month. And at the same time we can keep you posted on all 


the important new factories, warehouses, stores, churches, hotels, theatres. 


We will have space to keep you better posted on imporiant buildings going up 
abroad. We can devote more attention to modernization projects. We can give you 


better coverage of what better engineering is contributing to better building. 


Multi-story apartment buildings will! properly fall within the province of this bigger 
buildings edition. Indeed one objective to which we have dedicated this magazine is 
helping to work out, on a private enterprise basis, a solution to the slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment problems now so largely abandoned to the disproportionate 


costs of public housing. 


Next month and in December we will send you two magazines in one—with two 
separate editorial sections in each issue—50 or 60 pages of houses, 50 or 60 pages 


of bigger buildings. 


After that, the two editions will appear separately. 


Cordially, 


, wakes 


© ( (Mee \rre 
Editor and Publisher 
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HOUSES -— Architect & Client 


The seven architects who have designed these 11 houses for individual clients 
have shown great inventiveness in working out ideas that builders, owners 
and other architects will borrow. Moreover, these architects have clearly 
manifested in their work the wide divergencies of basic attitude with which 


a mature modern architecture can meet an industrial civilization. 
Here are some of the innovations: 


The house on stilts variously provides breezy upstairs living, or a usable 


open basement or clear air-born architectural form (House Nos. 1, 8 & 10). 


The central service core frees the valuable periphery of the house, concen- 
trates mechanical equipment (1, 7 & 11). The associated idea of the rede- 
signed roof lets daylight into these central areas, while it enriches the design 


with picturesque roof structures (3) or pleasant geometric patterns (7). 


The middle buffer zone gives expanded scope alternately to children or 


parents, to indoor or outdoor activities (7 & 11). 


And the architects have created a whole new range of kitchens (see es- 


pecially 1 & 4). 


The use of that rare and historical material, steel, in some cases is only 
auxiliary: to help out in a wood house with problems of spanning or align- 
ment (9); in other cases it is radical: to create an entirely new vocabulary 


of house architecture (1 & 8) beautifully classical or elegantly functional. 
More important is the diversity in the architects’ basic orientation. 


Mies van der Rohe’s house (1) is modern and classical; he has embraced 
industry, translated the steel skeleton frame into a house “language,” pro- 
vided impersonal but beautiful space to be personally arranged by those 


willing to live in the modern equivalent of the Doric order. 


Harwell Harris (2, 3 & 4) is modern and romantic, serving above all the 
individual client in an individual landscape, climate, and tradition; he softens 
industry with a wood carpentry which is none-the-less strongly modular in 


rhythm, fitted to the power saw and stock sizes. 


Robert Kennedy (9) is modern and colloquial: his polite house carries 
its high breeding without ostentation and, like a well cut suit, has a wide 


appeal and makes a high degree of sophistication in design appear casual. 


Milton Ryan (8) is modern and functional: compared to Mies his use of 
steel is that of a sensitive engineer rather than a modernized mason, and 


accordingly fresh, airy and delightful. 


The other houses fall within areas which these four sharp types have 
bounded. Even those that might be accused of that supposedly frightful 
crime of the cliche modern prove in their inventiveness of plan that modern 
civilization possesses a negotiable architectural language, fluent, rich, and 


many-sided. 
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HEDRICH-BLESSING 


THIS IS THE FIRST HOUSE BUILT BY LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE 


since he came to America in 1938. To some it may look like “nothing much”— just a glass-sided box framed in heavy, 


white steel; but to many partisans of great architecture it is the most important house completed in the U.S. since 
Frank Lloyd Wright built his desert home in Arizona a dozen years ago. For the Farnsworth House near Chicago has 
no equal in perfection of workmanship, in precision of detail, in pure simplicity of concept. 

Quite obviously that concept is very special and selective in its appeal. It has little to say to those whose ideal 
is an informal setting for family living, or to those who seek first to express the individual personality of a client, or 
finally to those who concentrate on devices of climate control and scientific management of environment. The 
Farnsworth House was designed for something else to which all these things are equally irrelevant. 

The intense and special appeal of this glass prism even for those who do not at first understand it (and can 
imagine no direct personal use for it) is addressed directly to the spirit. The house is above all a work of art of supreme 
integrity, unity and perfection. Simple as it may seem, it took five long years to design and build. It is intended to 
challenge not only the standards of architecture; it challenges, also, the standards by which most men work and live— 
for it restates certain simple and lasting values that have sometimes been lost in the shuffle. 
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GEORGE H. STEUER 


“Less is more” 


No Mies axiom has been quoted more often than his assertion that 
“less is more.” It is a succinct description of the disciplined world in which 
Mies works and by whose laws he abides; and the Farnsworth House is 
a part of that world expressed in glass and steel and marble. 

The finished house is practically a one-room glass shell, 77’-3” long 
and 28’-8” wide, suspended between eight structural steel columns that 
hold it as if by magnetic force about 4’ above the ground. Set off to one 
side and overlooking the nearby Fox River is a lower terrace-platform, 
55’-3” by 22’-8”, hung between short steel posts. (Since the Fox River 
occasionally overflows its banks, the house may become a glass boat for 
a few days out of the year, accessible only by canoe.) 

Sandwiched between roof and floor planes are three major elements: 
a porch (soon to be screened) at the terrace end; a glass-enclosed room; 
and—in the middle of that room—a long and narrow service core con- 
taining bathrooms, utilities, a large kitchen and fireplace. The service 
core is like an island in the living space; its short spur walls at each end 
suggest dividing lines so that the living space appears clearly articulated 
with separate areas for dining, sleeping, relaxation and conversation. 


“A special kind of order” 


The eight structural steel columns that hold the glass prism between 
them are set 22’ on centers. They are strong enough (8” WF) to support 
a much heavier structure, and some have misinterpreted their use as a 
functional impurity. They have not realized, perhaps, that there are 
demands of architectural expression quite as compelling as the demands 
of pure engineering, that the visual relationship of column thickness to 
depth of facia and of column thickness to thickness of mullion can make 
or break a work of art as precise as this house. When Mies says that 
“every decision leads to a special kind of order,” he also warns that 
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architecture should not “overemphasize the materialistic and functional- 
istic factors in life . . . (but rather) emphasize the organic principle of 
order .. . and the successful relationship of the parts to each other and 
to the whole.” 

The columns are welded to steel channel facias at floor and roof levels. 
Welding marks were ground flush after assembly. Mies did not like the 
texture of the structural steel next to the grinding marks and so the 
entire steel frame was sandblasted down to a smooth, mat silver before 
it was painted white! 

This fascinating touch most clearly conveys the jewel-like perfection 
of the house. Mies has handled his materials here as only the finest 
Japanese cabinet-makers know (or knew) how to handle wood. The 
three coats of white paint were so carefully brushed onto the steel that 
they appear sprayed. The 2’ by 2’-9”, 1%” thick Italian travertine slabs 
that form the floors of house and terrace were fitted into the steel frame 
with a precision equal to the finest incastro stonework. The plaster ceiling 
has the smoothness of a high-grade factory finish. The primavera panels 
of the service core were matched with infinite patience. And the steel 
frame was welded to such precise dimensions and so tautly that the 
column flanges seem almost in tension. When you strike them with the 
palm of your hand, they sing like a tuning fork. . 

Yet this is not all: Even where the eye will never penetrate, Mies has 
pursued his quest for a “special kind of order.” The floor, for example, 
is framed with I-beams 5’-6” apart. Between them span precast concrete 
planks, resting on the bottom flanges of the I-sections, so that the under- 
side of the house is as smooth as the belly of a plane! On top of the 
precast planks Mies put a light-weight fill, slab, cement grout and the 
1%” travertine finish. 

Mechanically the house is just as clean. Natural ventilation comes only 
from the tall double-doors toward the porch and the two hopper-type 
windows at the opposite end. To supplement these openings, Mies placed 
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a blower exhaust in the kitchen floor (so as not to spoil his ceiling and 
roof lines); bathrooms are ventilated through a central, monitor-like shaft 
that penetrates the roof, contains all flues and vents; and water-supply 
and drainage pipes were neatly packaged in a compact stack directly 
beneath the service core—a short “umbilical cord” that ties the house to 
the earth. There are radiant heating coils in the floor all around the 
periphery of the house, just inside the glass walls; but the principal heat- 
ing system is forced warm air. If necessary, an air-cooling unit may be 
attached to this system later. 


“The will of an epoch translated into space” 


Many will try to compare the steel and glass Farnsworth House with 
the steel and glass house of Mies-disciple Philip Johnson in New Canaan, 
Conn. (Nov. issue, '49), which was designed a couple of years after the 
Farnsworth House, but finished sooner. Yet whatever their surface similari- 
ties, no two houses could be more dissimilar in philosophic concept. 

Here are the principal differences: Johnson's house is symmetrically 
balanced, almost like a Roman pavilion; it is framed by heavy corner 
columns; it rests on the ground and is firmly anchored down by its massive 
brick cylinder; its steel is painted dark gray to blend in tone with the 
surrounding tree trunks; it is a delightful clearing in the woods; and you 
can look out of it in all directions wherever you are. 

Mies’ house is asymmetrical, dynamically balanced; it is a floating cage 
almost completely divorced from the ground; it is joined to the earth by 
the slimmest of plumbing stacks; its steel is painted white so as to frame 
the view, draw out and accentuate all its colors (subtle shades of green, 
yellow, red and white as the seasons change); it is a viewing stand raised 
above the grass and the river; and you can look out in only three direc- 
tions out of four, since the service core always forms one opaque wall 
to back up against. 

And there are more differences: Johnson's structure is quite classical, 
quite traditional with post and lintel construction and high (10’-6”) ceil- 
ings; Mies’ structure is startlingly modern, cantilevered at two ends, 
seemingly held up by some new structural magic, between magnetized 
steel pylons. Johnson, Ohio-born, produced something strangely reminis- 








cent of the Old World; Mies, born in the Old World, came up with a 
sleek, low-slung (ceiling height: 9’-2”), very American product—an opti- 
mistic flight of fancy. 


“Life is what is decisive” 


To Architect Mies van der Rohe all this is important. But even more 
important to him is the Farnsworth House as a statement of the relative 
importance of things—of the importance of architecture on the one 
hand, and of the individual human being on the other. 

Mies is convinced that architecture should be no more than the shell 
within which each occupant produces his or her own dwelling. To put 
it another way: no romantic self-portraits of the architect, no inflexible 
portrayals of clients (who, in the long view, may turn out to have been 
only temporary tenants). Mies believes that his architecture must be 
objective, impersonal, a quiet and simple space, a backdrop against 
which each individual and all human life in its great complexities can 
develop freely —and develop in changing ways, from generation to gen- 
eration, long after such striking clients as Dr. Edith Farnsworth are gone. 

Obviously, such serenely beautiful spaces make heavy demands upon 
those who live in them; and, just as obviously, there will be many men 
and women in each generation who neither could nor should meet such 
demands of discipline. But for those who are willing to enter Mies van der 
Rohe’s world, there are experiences as rich and rewarding as those in 
the realm of the most romantically subjective architecture. 

For while Mies subtracts and keeps on subtracting until all is skin and 
bones, the result is much like the reduction of a substance, in chemical 
analysis, to its crystalline parts. What remains after Mies’ subtraction is a 
concentration of pure beauty, a distillation of pure spirit. Mies’ buildings 
only seem to have a kind of nothingness at first glance; as time goes 
on, their subtle, indirect influence becomes increasingly apparent. It may 
be that the people who live in Mies’ architecture will change, that new 
generations with new customs and traditions will occupy the “shell.” But 
this subtle influence is likely to remain—the influence of a great artist, of 
a great work of art, of a great discipline, of a grect belief that man in 
architecture should be free. 


HEDRICH-BLESSING 
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THREE CALIFORNIA HOUSES and 
A TRADITION REVITALIZED sane nanns, vesicnen 


When Harwell Harris drove away from California last month to head the School of Architecture at 
Texas University, he left behind him many houses standing as expressions of his meticulous respect 
both for materials and for the subtle contours of his clients’ lives. But even as Harris drove away from 
his homeland, away from the velvet hills, the vineyards and the avocado groves, he had already com- 
pleted a unique change of direction for a young American architect. In 1946, he made a strong break 
with his former style. He began a second growth, shown here in three houses built since the war. 

Harris has felt his profession more intensely than most young American architects. He started as a 
sculptor, and it was as a sculptor that he found his first style impetus in architecture, the warm 
indigenous forms of Frank Lloyd Wright—(it was on the day in 1925 he first saw a Wright house 
that he discovered the proper medium for his own sculpture; he threw away his chisel and picked up 
a saw). Like most talented young architects, he mastered one of the great styles rapidly and with 
ease, and confidently made it his own. But after a point of perfection, the next development has to 
be beyond that style, and this is the present frustration of most of a generation of young architects. 

In these new houses, Harris hasn’t forgotten what he learned from Wright. But he has gone search- 
ing “closer to home” for the seed of new growth: the genuine early “bungalow” style of Green and 
Green and the clear carpentry of Maybeck. He has rephrased this Southern California tradition and 
revitalized it. The need to grow out of an accepted style does not confront the conscience of every 
young architect; perhaps their elders’ recent tradition of eclecticism may have something to do with 
their own difficulty in cracking the shell of style. It is a wracking struggle, and Harris took it on. 
His success is shown here. 


Photos: Fred R. Dapprich 
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Photos: Fred R. Dapprich 





l. A house in the wood tradition 


The module of this house—and Harris is a virtuoso of the grid module—is the 
width of three 12” planks. Everything else in the house is also geared to the 
use of wood. But even more telling of the sophistication of the design than 
the skilled use of each stick of wood is the total harmony—the way the exterior 
texturing makes the house intimate with the garden. (For an even better 
picture of this see the large photograph on page 166.) The strong patterning 
of walls and eave soffits merges all but the roof with the lush planting. 
Interior pictures on this page reveal the mechanics of Harris’ wood detail- 
ing. His sizes are limited to those generally available and economical, and in 
their use he emphasizes the separateness of the members, to bring out indi- 
vidual differences in grain and color. Shrinkage is the other factor he designs 
for. Some of the details: 
> 34” x 25%” battens to cover side joints, because shrinkage in a 12” board is 
too much for a tongue and groove joint; 
> Belt course at story height to utilize short boards without splicing. 
> Multiple member posts under exposed girders to cover joint between post, 
girder and, sometimes, rafter (photo above). 
>In pergolas, doubled outriggers with spacers to separate intermediate mem- 
hers into short lengths (lower photo, p. 167). 
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in living 


in living 











room looking North 


Informality is the key word to the family’s use of this house, and 
the house cooperates. It stands, not in the countryside, as it appears 
from photographs, but on the side of a hill in one of those verdant 
California cities, and hugs the outline of the slope. Privacy from 
the street is maintained by siting the garage forward under the 
house, with pleasant patio above it. Note that Harris’ detailing of 
the wood is loving, but is also shrewdly adapted to use of modern 


power tools. 


room looking South 


in dining room looking East 
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2. A farm house with a lawn of rock 


This farmhouse in an avocado grove is larger than the first house shown in 
this group and has a less intimate but equally strong visual rhythm incorporat- 
ing it with its site: the simpler, plainer structural pattern is an echo of the 
grid pattern of the tree rows to which the windows are correlated. 

The building, while conforming to the geometry of the grove, links itself 
to the considerable island of a 100 ft. boulder. Harris took care to keep the 
house far enough to one side so that more than just the top of the boulder 
would be visible, and to bypass the boulder with the terrace and arbor so 
that the connection would appear casual. 

Indoors, the living room, library and kitchen are all closely connected for 
convenience but' relatively separated from through traffic. Only the bedrooms 
are isolated. Lighting of the day rooms is cooperative: the top lighted library 
(right) has three walls for books and maps; the fourth wall is open to the 
living room so that the view windows of the latter serve the library also. 
The library in turn provides top light for the living room. Testimony to the 
success of this lighting scheme is the fact that no artificial illumination was 
used in these photographs. 

Harris’ oriental roof ends, framed off nakedly to diffuse the sunlight, are 
one of the characteristics of his recent work (see also page 167). 
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Photos: Fred R. Dapprich 


Toplighting in the library end of living room not only avoids 
cavernous darkness among bookshelves but also continues 
the definition of the ceiling slope which is so pleasant in the 


other end of the room (top). 
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A deft mechanical feature of the house is the pair of glass windshields under the 





cantilever patio roof by the swimming pool. These are on rollers and adjust to 


the direction of the breeze. 


Photos: Fred R. Dapprich 
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3. Lhe idiom expressed in stucco 


Notable among famous architects is Harris’ emphasis on the client; 
his plans are highly personal adventures on the grid, and he tracks 
his clients’ personalities conscientiously. 

This lavish house is for a painter whose wife is very interested in 
cooking. The almost humorous ease with which three kitchens could 
be included to honor this interest belies the other pains which were 
taken to fit the house not only to the people but also to their posses- 
sions. It was more difficult, for instance, to shape the house to the 
family’s paintings, sculptures and furniture, than to add kitchens. 
The paintings called for plaster walls as background, not Harris’ 
more instinctive wood, and the other possessions needed high ceil- 
ings, simple shapes, static compositions, diffused lighting, keyed 
colors—a sense of underlying continuity to provide a background so 
broad that differences in the furnishings might exist without confusion. 

The view of canyon, hills and distant plain from this site is drama- 
tically varied and exciting, but it was not allowed to possess the 
house, The full panorama doesn’t strike you as you walk to the first 
window; it unfolds as you walk through the different rooms and 
gardens and look out. Sometimes you see city lights, sometimes a lake 
below, sometimes a frame around far hills. Nature in this spot is 
prodigal; from no two stands do you have the same kind of view. 

This playing with the view necessitated the building of deliberate 
blocks like the south wall of the living room. There, as in the second 
floor studio, Harris did not tolerate any distraction that would shift 
the center of interest from within the house to outside. To a lesser 
degree, a loggia wall serves a similar purpose for the swimming pool, 
reserving the final complete panorama overlooking a lake for a smal] 
Mirador in which the loggia terminates. In every case the viewer is 
deliberately made to go to the view rather than having it thrust on him. 
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In this house the ceiling is as scrupulously planned 
as the floor. The top picture shows the skylight 
grid at the upstairs landing; this kind of large 
cool light source is widely used throughout the 
house. Electric lights are built into the panels 
so the illumination source will be the same night 
and day. The window in the top picture holds one 
piece of the owner’s art collection, a Gauguin 
painting on glass. 

Directly above is a view from the owners’ bed- 
room to breakfast kitchen and balcony. To right 
is a photograph of the studio on the second floor, 
showing the large north window. Other big win- 
dows are on east and west sides of this room and 


are equipped with lightproof curtains. The ceiling 





here is 15’ above the cork floor. Ceiling lights are 


set in reflecting panels. 




















Architects Nemeny and Geller use many 
modern forms with equal skill to fit 
houses to clients. 


Three houses by Nemeny & Geller attest the fact that by 
now the language of modern architecture is a common lan- 
guage. Attention can accordingly be shifted from words 
to sentences, from the invention of forms to their skillful 
management in behalf of different needs and people. Each 
of the suburban houses shown here and on pages 172-179 
closely mirrors not only the life but the development of its 
owners. Each also offers fresh solutions to house problems 
which are common to many families. 

As a group, they reflect a planning approach that has 


STUDY IN VERSATILITY 


igh 


wide application. Nemeny and Geller hold that houses for mature families must provide an easy transition from old 
modes of living to the new freedom made possible by contemporary design. But a new house for young couples with 


few ingrained family habits can be completely homogenous. 


Their house for Mr. and Mrs. A (above and page 172) is in the first category. Informal lines and a warm red- 


For Mr. and Mrs. R., a young couple with a completely contemporary outlook and a bent for social living on a 


wood exterior help to key it with con- 
ventional suburban surroundings and 
maintain the owners’ habit of neigh- 
borly living. Inside, the house is 
sharply divided down the middle into 
a “Mary Ann” kitchen section to the 
rear, where Mrs. A can continue her 
accustomed simple domestic life, and 
a dramatic, living area to the front 
which enables her to play a new, ex- 
citing “Queen Ann”’ role. 


big scale, the architects produced a spacious, precisely articulated house with a geometrically panelled facade that 


opens every room to a view of Long Island Sound (above and page 174). 


Young Mr. and Mrs. W’s house (below and page 177) reflects their liking for easy indoor-outdoor living and their 


love for their children. The parents’ 
side of the house is separated from the 
children’s only by a free, central space 
which can shift to either in use. And 
the architects have used the rhythm of 
exposed dark-stained posts and beams 
to create an effect as warm and 
friendly as the character of the owners 
themselves. 
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All photos: Ezra Stoller 


Split-level plan creates privacy and two kinds of living space 


The house for Mr. and Mrs. A does more than juxtapose their past 
and present life. It actually manages to create privacy in the midst of 
a suburban town—and on a corner lot. 

The short frontage is used for the entrance side, from which the 
main living wing runs back—parallel to the street but close to the 
lot line. At the end of the wing is a “grandstand” dining area on the 
highest of three levels which serve to break up the long, continuous 
living space. Though this dining platform is close to an adjoining 
house, the architects gave it full-height glass, proving that you can 
have your cake and eat it—the view is into a screened porch that can 
be filled for privacy with plants. 

The short, upper bedroom wing of the house is cleverly designed 
to give the entrance side the wide, sheltering silhouette of a gable. 
This wing projects past the other to form a sheltered terrace under- 


172 


neath for the children to play in. A curved stone wall that supports 
the wing gives it privacy from the start. 

In plan, the long first-floor wing is split down the middle into a 
domestic rear and a party front. On the party side next to the lawn 
is an uninterrupted sweep of windows opening a view from the stately 
living space. Behind the mahogany fireplace wall opposite these 
windows is a series of unpretentious, almost old-fashioned working 
rooms—breakfast bar, kitchen, children’s playroom—whose windows 
are small because they are close to the lot line. 

The handsome, varied use of wood throughout the house is particu- 
larly pleasing to Mr. A. He is a lumber dealer, executed much of 
the mill work himself and kept close tab on costs ($800 for the ma- 
hogany wall, $600 for the open birch and maple stair). His estimate 
of cost under normal contracting: $17 per sq. ft. or about $51,000. 
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Space beneath projecting bedroom wing. provides a cool retreat in i] 


summer and a covered outdoor play area for Mrs, A’s three children. 


LOCATION: Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
GEORGE NEMENY and A. W. GELLER, Architects 


Closable kitchen pass-through links the informal, domestic side of the house 


(right) with the “grandstand” dining section of stately living side (left). 





All photos: Ezra Stoller 


Second-story living makes for fine first-floor recreation 


Far more homogeneous in plan and structure than Mrs, A.’s residence 
(p. 172), this sweeping rectilinear house reflects the fact that there 
was no need to accommodate both old and new tastes, Young Mr. and 
Mrs. R. knew from the start that they wanted a thoroughly contem- 
porary home with ample space for raising a family and entertaining 


on a big scale. 


Their choice of a ribbon-shaped sloping site on Long Island Sound 
gave the architects a chance to develop the kind of two-story plan 
that uses the upstairs primarily for quiet family living and rest, and 
the downstairs for recreation and entertainment. To create a low, 
one-story look on the street side yet open both floors on the water side 
for a grandstand view up the Sound, they notched the house into the 
slope. But instead of putting the up-hill side of the lower floor below 
grade, they cut a moat in front of it so that all rooms have sunlight 
and air and the moat itself serves as a concealed drying yard. You 
enter on the upper level via a light wooden bridge spanning the moat, 
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LOCATION: New Rochelle, N. Y. 
GEORGE NEMENY and A. W. GELLER, Architects 


and from this high vantage point immediately get the full impact of 
the seaward view on the opposite side. To the right is a long, formal 
living room whose glass wall opens to a roof terrace and the Sound 
beyond (photo opposite). On the left is a cleanly segregated bedroom 
wing. Immediately ahead is a magically light, open steel stair leading 
down to the informal, flagstone-floored dining and recreational level. 


Structurally, the house is of standard wood framing divided into six 
clearly articulated 13’ wide bays, and bracketed at each end by brick 
walls which project as a frame for the rich facade geometry of glass, 
grey-painted wood panels and white dividing lines. The architects 
slotted the east wall, not enly for sculptural effect, but to frame an 
alternate vista of the Sound and bring more sunlight and air into the 
roof terrace above and dining area below. The walls also serve as 
blinders against future neighbors—and they gave the masonry-con- 
tractor owner a chance to display his skill. 
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Graceful steel stair, railed in birch, links formal living 
space on the upper level with an informal dining and rec- 
reation area below. Pergola over the top level terrace is 


designed to support awnings. 

















Voat between house and garage (above) broadens opposite 
the lower-level dining area into a sunny, sheltered garden 
terrace. Ground floor kitchen (right) overlooks the water, 
can serve in two directions. On one side is a big recreation 
room which can accommodate Mrs. R’s drama club re- 
hearsals. On the other is a spacious dining area, linked by 


sliding glass panels with a screened barbecue-porch which 


opens at one end to the southern terrace, at the other, to 


the Sound (below). 
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All photos: Ezra Stoller 


three-zone plan captures space and light on narrow lot 
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LOCATION: Englewood, N. J. 
GEORGE NEMENY and A. W. GELLER, Architects 
BRYAN J. LYNCH, Landscape Architect 
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Young Mr. and Mrs. W. got the most interesting house of all. It 
features 1) a buffer zone between parents’ and children’s wings which 
can shift to either in use, 2) a skylighted service core which frees 
the perimeter for living areas, 3) a structural system that makes the 
flat roof charming as well as economical. 

The long, narrow lot led to a long, narrow house, its roof con- 
tinuous over the garage in front. The unimposing effect of this low 
flat roof seen head-on is countered by the sovereign remedy of a tall 
tree, and the great length of the northern wall of vertical cypress 
(above) is broken into rhythmic steps by the dark stained posts and 
beams of the skeleton-type framing system—the posts register on the 
exterior as slim pilasters; the white-tipped beams extend to carry the 
overhang. With no break in the roof facia, this long mass is also 
pleasantly interrupted by a top-lighted open terrace between the 
garage and the parents’ wing—a bright idea since the garage gives 
privacy from the street to both the master bedroom and living room. 
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The free buffer zone at the center of the house next to the kitchen 
serves normally for dining. But it can also be used as an extension 
of the playroom—bringing the children close to mother as she works 
in the kitchen—cr as a continuation of the living room when more 
space is needed for entertaining. And it may also be combined with 
a projecting screened porch by means of sliding glass panels. Even 


when not in use this free space creates the effect of a living area that 


extends the full length of the house (photo, above). 

To make up for what they lost at the sides of the house, the archi- 
tects reached up through the roof with a handsome pattern of sky- 
lights. These made it possible to use interior space in the transverse 
wing for kitchen, baths, and the all-important buffer zone, freeing the 
entire southeastern exposure for living and recreation space. The 
combination of a wide-open plan and partitions that stop short of 
the ceiling makes the skylight pattern visible from most of the living 
area, adding to the sense of continuous space. 

Stained dark brown inside and out, the exposed posts and beams 
not only provide a warm clean modern equivalent of a rustic beamed 
ceiling, but also eliminate the need for bearing walls and permit 
windows to be set in without headers (photo, opposite). This eco- 
nomical structure, plus owner-contracting, held construction costs 
to $10.50 per sq. ft. for the 2,305 sq. ft. of living space, including 
the many built-in items which reduced furnishing costs. 
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As a safety measure, clear tempered glass is used in sky- 
light which brightens the tile-floored covered porch and the 
free, central area (above). Cost installed: $450. Skylights 
over kitchen and other interior areas are double translucent 
glass (right), cost $434. 


Theme of roof openings is carried out in the overhang 
which shelters the main entrance approach (below). This 


slot opens the planting area directly below to rain, creates 


a play of light and shadow on the long cypress wall. 











Two virtuous old Texas qualities are expressed in this new speculatively 
built San Antonio house: openness and frankness. There is also a new 
virtue, industrial efficiency. 

Architect-builder Milton Ryan perched the handsome $21,000 home 
up on stilts, declining to interrupt the broad horizontal sweep of the 
southwest outdoors, and engineered the support of the elevated load 
with visible precision, carrying it on lean 114” steel pipes which are 
enough for complete security and no more. The pipes, which are not 
filled with the usual lally column concrete, but are left hollow, are 
almost a diagrammatic expression of the stresses. Most people are 
surprised to see here how light a modern house really is. (Compare 
with page 186.) 

Yet—although the design of this house spells unabashed, unadorned 
efliciency—it is kept informal and inviting. The long (as long as 4’) 
overhangs of the roof enhance this feeling—besides, of course, being a 
scientific shield against Texas’ unblinking summer sun and hot rains. 
But what really domesticates the house is the warm, almost emotional 
use of a single natural material, the decorative outer ply of the 14” 
redwood plywood which clothes part of the upper walls (photo above). 
While the thin steel legs of this house speak of vertical stresses con- 
quered with easy contempt by modern industry, the wood grain talks 
of slow growth and the long friendly wear which a home gets. 


All photos: Ulric Messet 





SECOND STORY HOUSE floats on pipe columns pared down to 


the true strength of steel 
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Pipe stems sprout from two levels, first, the 

garage plane, then the rising ground behind 

it (in photo below). Lateral stiffness is built 

in by bracing skein of pipes welded in place 

at end of garage, and also by braces attached 

O E LOCATION: San Antonio, Texas to center columns under elevated floor like 
MILTON RYAN, Architect and Builder spreaders on a sailboat mast. 
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House is surrounded completely by moat of air. Approach is up 


gangplank from highest site level, which is bolstered by care- 


fully laid concrete block retaining wall. 





Upstairs within walls, the space is still free and easy. The terrazzo 
floor is a tray carrying as few complete partitions as practical. 

The porch is really a part of the entry way and living room, whose 
clear floor continues un-interrupted into the dining room, then turns 
and becomes a breakfast nook on the way to the kitchen. Go on a 
few steps and you’re back in the entry, never having opened an in- 
side door; indeed, never even having found a place to hang one. 
Everything is done with turns. And the scant 20’ of partitions in 
this area are only head high, left open above for good air circulation 
in summer. 

In the bedroom wing (and wing is a good word, because it seems 
very much at home in the air) sleep is firmly partitioned, as it 
should be even in Texas. This half of the house is insulated from 
the daytime side by bathrooms and service closets. 


Nook straddles the boundary between dining room 
(right) and kitchen. Division of living space of this 
house shows how thoroughly furniture manufacturers 


have gone into partition business in recent years. 


Ceilings and the undersides of the overhangs are light aggregate 
plaster to save weight, rough finished for acoustical utility against the 
hard polished surface they face, the floor. Heating is by floor radia- 
tion. Walls are plywood inside and out, with insulating felt sand- 


wiched between. 


Complete cost figures: 
Grading Wiring 
Foundations Plumbing 
Lumber Terrazzo 
Labor Paving 
Painting Kitchen equipment 
Steel frame ; Glass 
Utilities Miscellaneous 
Roofing Design 
Heating Land _ 6 
Hardware 3: Sales price 23,170 
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Left, living room looking out toward the approach 
gangway. If you stand in the same spot and turn 


right, you see view above. 





SP ACE IN A CAP SULE gained by glass walls, 


LOCATION: Hingham, Mass, 











All photos: Damora 


Viewed on a long diagonal from the entrance hall or the upper level, 
the big living-dining area seems appropriately scaled to its 6'-6" 
owner. The long glass wall faces south on a sheltered garden terrace; 
greenhouse next to the simple fireplace frames a view of Hingham 


Harbor at the foot of the hill. 
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ROBERT WOODS KENNEDY, Architect RICHARD S. BROWN, Builder 






























sloping ceilings, changing levels—a graduate course in better small house design 


This charming New England residence has some fresh an- 
swers to a problem which both architects and builders face 
constantly—how to get a really spacious workable living 
area in a modest-sized house. Otherwise it is basically con- 
ventional—the kind of house most families and builders are 
concerned with, but cleaner, better handled, more inventive. 

Because his clients were a tall young couple who wanted 
plenty of space for informal dining and entertaining, archi- 
tect Robert W. Kennedy made their living area bigger than 
most houses of this size can afford—18’ x 27’, or 34% of 
the area of the original 1,413 sq. ft. house. But he also made 
it seem even bigger by devices which are equally applicable 
to smaller rooms: 


> He spanned the long dimension with a steel ridge beam 
which eliminates collar girts so that the ceiling can follow the 
roof planes up to an 11’ height. The ceiling was plastered 
not only to create a lighter, more spacious effect, but because 
insulation required by cold winters made plaster cheaper 
than an exposed plank-and-beam finish, 

>To borrow more space from the outdoors, he walled the 
room on the sheltered, southern side with 14” plate glass, 
framed a harbor view on the west with a gable-high, glass- 
enclosed planting area. In summer, the room is shielded from 
sun by a great tree and a 314’ roof overhang, cooled by 
cross-ventilation between big doors in the glass wall and 
smaller windows on the street side. In winter, the overhang 
lets the rays of the low-hanging sun into the room, and most 
of the solar heat absorbed through the single-thickness glass 
during the day is locked in by drawing drapes at night. 


> He put the entrance hall on a higher level, splayed its 
inner wall and merged its ceiling plane with that of the 
living area. This forms a sort of funnel for a long, diagonal 
view of the big room, creates an optical effect of greater 
space. Looking down on the room from the entrance makes 
it seem bigger because you see more of it; when you step 
down into it, the ceiling plane recedes and the room seems 
higher as well as bigger. 

This play of levels is an asset which Kennedy derived from 
the one serious liability of the splendid hilltop site—a sub- 
surface mass of New England ledge. By stepping the house 
down hill, he not only created interesting interior space 
effects and a varied roof line, but saved some $1,000 in blast- 
ing costs that would have been added by leveling the site. 

The street side of the house is as unassuming and pro- 
tective as the garden side is dramatic and open, To provide 
privacy and shut out the north wind, openings on this side 
have been kept to a minimum—the main bedroom gets cross 
ventilation through a louvered panel next to the front door; 
the living area, through standard-size casements. Though 
this facade is finished with the simplest kind of vertical 
cedar siding, it is saved from monotony by a pleasant en- 
trance portico which steps down hill with the house. 

The house with two bedrooms and a half-basement cost 
$22,000 or $14.50 per sq. ft. The recent addition of a 
master bedroom and bath (provided for in the original 
plans) cost $11.75 per sq. ft. Total cost was $32,000. 
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ONE-STORY HOUSE ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


LOCATION: St. Petersburg, Fla. When you build a one-story house on the second floor, several things happen 

SWITCHEES 6 RUDOLER, Aschtiecte and all of them add up to better architecture and better living: 

‘fet acne: > First, you get a much better view of the surrounding landscape—across 
tree-tops, hills and neighbors’ roofs; 
> Second, you get a lot of cheap covered space on the ground floor which 
can be used for carports, porches, terraces, etc.; 
> Third, you can have a glass-walled living area which has a lot of privacy 
and protection from nearby streets (because it will be about 10’ off the 
ground) ; 
> And, finally, if you happen to live in Florida (as the Leavengoods do), 
your house will catch more breeze and fewer bugs because it is located 
where the breeze can sweep through it and the bugs can’t easily reach it. 


These are the purely practical advantages of this latest house by “Archi- 
tects Twitchell & Rudolph. The photographs on these pages show that their 
Leavengood House is also one of the handsomest works they have completed 
to date. 


Two-story Patio 


Like many Twitchell & Rudolph houses in the past, this one is a rectangular volume 
centered upon an interior patio. The plan is quite similar, in fact, to that of their 
famed Revere House (October issue, 48) which started a modern trend in screened 
patio living for Florida. The chief difference, of course, is that the patio here is two 
stories high, that services and carport were tucked away under the raised second story, 
and that the resulting changes in volume and space relationships add a great deal of 
interest to an otherwise simple plan. 

The amount of living space a Florida house can borrow from the outside (for most 
of the year) is limited only by the amount of cubage its architect can surround with 
insect screening. In this house, the architect got 6,400 cheap cu. ft. by that simple 
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UPPER FLOOR 


scale in feet 


View from living room down into patio (opposite) shows 
glass-enclosed, two-story dining area immediately below, 
screened space at far end. Floor of patio is of cypress 
blocks. Lally columns were painted gold. Note exciting 
play of sunlight upon interior surfaces—a conscious part 


of the design. 
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Views of living room (right) illustrate distant vistas, 
great spaciousness borrowed from two-story patio. Dumb- 
waiter links downstairs kitchen to living floor. Its 
mechanism was left exposed, provides handsome decora- 
tive touch. Cost of house was $10.72 per sq. ft.—un- 


usually low in any area nowadays. 


expedient. The resulting two-story patio is one of the most interesting rooms built in 
the U. S. this year. Moreover, it helps vastly to enlarge the apparent size of all the 
rooms adjoining it: on the top floor, playroom, living room and study (all quite small 
in reality) appear spacious because they overlook the patio; and on the ground floor 
the dining area becomes part of the patio, is made to look almost palatial by the 
doubled ceiling height. 


Breezeway Architecture 


To take fullest advantage of the breezes from the southwest, the architects surrounded 
their second story with glass jalousies or wood louvers, turned the whole living floor 
into a breezeway up in the sky. The result is spectacular, points to still better planning 
ideas in Florida’s perennial chase after cooling breezes. 

Yet raising the Leavengood House off the ground did not only give it more air, more 
privacy, more view and more space. It did something else which every student of 
modern architecture will recognize at a glance: It gave it the “Villa Savoye” look 
—the peculiarly crisp and powerful quality which Le Corbusier got in his house on 
stilts in 1929. For in an architectural idiom that puts a premium on precise and 
simple geometric forms, few devices are more successful than that of raising these 
forms off the ground, holding them up where they will be silhouetted against the sky, 
their outlines clearly defined, If practical requirements call for more houses on stilts, 
this one shows that architecture, too, will profit. 
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LOCATION: Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WILLIAM BREGER & STANLEY SALZMAN, Architects 


ALBERT LUSTBADER, General Contractor and Owner 

















OASIS IN BROOKLYN 


For flexibility of plan, for compactness as well as spaciousness and for ingenious details 
this tile-faced house by young Architects Breger and Salzman would be very hard to beat. 
By the simple expedient of doing a great deal of hard thinking and hard work, 


the architects have come up with a 2,600 sq. ft. house (excluding garage), every square foot of which can be used 


in two or three different ways. In other words, they have given their clients two or three houses 
for the price of one. Here is how they did it: 


You can look at the Breger & Salzman plan in several ways. 





One way is to consider it as two houses—a nighttime house and a 
daytime house—linked by a wasp’s waist entrance hall: 
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Or you can look at it as a rectangle, 85’ long and 30’ deep, 
planned compactly around a central utility-core that forms the spine of the house and is lit 
through a row of skylights down the center of the roof: 


In daytime, this compact rectangle has only one bedroom: 
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Let’s take a look at the daytime zone: As shown here, this wing contains half a dozen distinct and separate rooms: 











a screened porch, a living-dining area, a family work-and-playroom, 

| a — = * —— a ° . . 

; -- aod a guest bedroom with its own bath, a kitchen and a breakfast room. 
$ i 


<—— But with all the sliding walls and partitions thrown open, 





| J vosey F—] [WU bol |) and with the spaces merged into one, the entire daytime zone 











can become one very big living room, about 50’ long 
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sos and 30’ wide, for use during large parties. 
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These are some of the planning devices that will be copied and 
further developed by architects and builders alike — because they 
prove that you can beat high building costs with bright ideas. But 
the Breger & Salzman house is more than a planning primer: It is a 
statement of good living — not only in material terms, but in esthetic 
terms as well. These architects are exceedingly sensitive designers; 
how sensitive is shown in the pictures on these pages. 
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The house occupies a 100’ x 104’ corner lot in the Manhattan Beach section of Brooklyn, where most of the clients’ relatives have lived 
for years. The aerial view above shows the side-street entrance and the hedge-enclosed 
garden fronting on the other street. The hedges, screens and other devices, together 


with the placing of the house on the lot, keep out an indifferent suburban neighborhood. 





The living room was planned around a free-standing fireplace 
shown in the picture below. Artist Maureen O'Connor did scroll-like painting for 
chimney-breast. The marble-framed hearth is mounted on a tile base similar in detail 


to other tile sills and base strips throughout the house. Cabinet work is of birch. 


Tile-floored porch (above) can be merged either 


with outdoor terraces and garden, or with indoor 


living area, since it is surrounded by sliding panels 


on three sides. Louvered panel at right turns en- 
trance hall into a breezeway during summer months 


when porch is open to the garden. 














View of west side of house (left) shows entrance 
and driveway to garage. Exterior panels are of blue 
vitreous tile set between wood posts, and of brises. 
soleil to protect children’s quarters. On the garden 
side which faces south (below) most bays have fixed 
double-glazing with wood ventilating panels under. 
neath. These are screened and protected azainst 


rain by deep roof overhangs. Close-up view of ven- 


tilating panels is seen in small picture on this page. 
Note also tile sill all along glass walls. Total cost 
of house was $44,000 (including cabinet work and 
fees). This figure is low for so well-finished a job, 
was achieved because the owner is a tile contractor, 


did much of the work with his own men. 





HOUSES ~ Architect & Builder 
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New design developments in builders’ houses are usually inspired by ideas 
pioneered by architects in the houses they design for individual clients— 
such as those presented on the preceding pages. In the years ahead many 
of the ideas demonstrated on these pages will reappear in more economical 


form in builders houses across the nation. 


This is no wishful dream; the pattern is already a matter of record. 
Thus, on the pages that follow are houses built for sale which show how 
leading builders and their architects are today adapting to the mass market 
the best, most practical ideas perfected in individual houses in the last few 
years. For example: Builder Coogan’s $6,850 house (p. 209) features such 
trade marks of good contemporary design as the sloping ceiling, the open 
carport and the slim eave line. Builder Eichler’s handsome $13,000 house 
(p. 212) takes advantage of plank and beam framing to achieve an open 
floor plan that extends from entry to kitchen. Builder Jere Strizek in his 
$9,950 house (p. 220) has worked many contemporary details into his 
exterior designs, just as Alfred Levitt has adapted the living kitchen to his 
new $9,990 house (p. 217). And Builders Zuckerman & Morris in their new 
$15,000 houses are opening their living rooms to the rear garden in the 


accepted modern pattern (p. 214). 


All these good examples of builder houses have one characteristic in 
common: they were designed by professionals who have made important 
contributions to their quality. As these examples attest, the easiest, least 
expensive way a builder can add quality to a small house is to hire an 
architect to collaborate on the design. Dozens of other low-cost ways to 
improve the low-cost house are suggested on the next page and—with 


particular reference to floor plans and kitchens—on pages 198 and 202. 


Fortunately for the home-buying public, more and more builders are 


following these economical steps to quality (see Builder Round-up, p. 206). 
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The 
Editors 
Suggest: 


STANDARDIZE THE PARTS 


Standardization on certain basic dimensions offers 
the one great hope of revolutionary economies. 


In the past five years home building has taken 
one long forward step by adopting assembly line 
methods, but too often the assembly line has been 
assembling parts which still had to be cut and 
trimmed and pieced to fit. The next big step will 
be dimensional coordination to eliminate most of 
this piecing and fitting. 


The 4” module sponsored by the AIA, NAHB, 
and the Producers’ Council has won almost 
unanimous approval. Now the collaborative AIA 
and NAHB committees on builder house design 
have started an equally important movement for 
standardization’of much larger units. They have 
recommended a standard ceiling height for all 
small houses of 8’-32”. They have recommended 
a new series of joist lengths which will eliminate 
the lumber waste now unavoidable if rooms are 
to be dimensioned to avoid waste in floor cover- 
ing, wall board and many other materials. They 
have recommended a standardized spacing of 
tub, wash basin and toilet to permit the use of 
standard prefabricated plumbing assemblies. 
They have agreed on one standard height and four 
standardized widths for all builders’ house doors. 


This month they are meeting again to push this 
standardization program much further. It would 
be hard to overestimate the importance of this 
undertaking. How can we have an efficient and 
economical home building industry until windows 
are mass produced and mass priced to fit without 


, 


piecing and patching the 5’ width of the stan- 


dard bathroom ... until the difference in stan- 
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The one thing that is sure about home building over the next ten years is that home 
building will be a much more competitive industry than ever before. 


The war-created housing shortage is almost satisfied. Proportionately less 
families are doubling up than at any time since 1930. Most families are better 
housed than they have ever been. The sales appeal of minimum down payments, low 
interest and slow amortization can be pushed no further. From now on, builders must 
tap some new market if they are to go on selling over 1,000,000 new houses a year. 


LOW COST WAYS TO IMPROVE 





That means they must either: 


1. Get their costs and prices down low enough so the average American family 
(whose income even today is only $4,000) can afford to buy a new home in which 
it can take pride and in which it can enjoy better living, or 


2. -Make their houses so much more attractive, so much better designed, so 
much more livable, and so much better value than the homes most Americans live in 


now that they will open up a great replacement market. 


We believe the builders and their architects can meet this challenge and sell 


more houses than ever before. To meet this challenge, here are a few suggestions on 


which we believe the most farsighted builders and their architects would agree: 


dard height between the garage door and the 
adjoining man door is reconciled . . . until storage 
walls can be bought at quantity prices ready to 
move right in under the standard-height ceiling 
in the standardized length of most builder house 
bedrooms (10 or 12’) ... until... 


These very great economies of standardization 
can be achieved only by cooperative effort among 
the architects, the builders and the material pro- 
ducers. In the meantime, here are some immedi- 
ate steps every builder can take independently 
to give better value at very little cost: 


WIDEN THE LOT 


Builders concerned with making their huddled 
developments more attractive would simplify their 
problem if they provided a little more space be- 
tween houses. 


A little more land is the cheapest thing any 
builder can add to his house, for there are few 
communities where land costs have gone up any- 
where near as fast as construction costs in the 
past 20 years. Urban economics makes small lots 
inevitable, but what sense does it make to crowd 
houses together when hundreds of acres of vacant 
land are available nearby? 


Builder Tom Coogan added only $100 to the 
cost of his homes when he widened the lot 10’. 
Builder Bill Levitt figures that the cost of the 10’ 
wider lots he is now using for his $9,990 houses 
is no more than most builders spend on compli- 
cated roof framing to make their houses fit nar- 


rower lots. 


ENLARGE THE ROOM 


Many builders scrimp on room sizes. Once a room 
has been built too small, it is too Jate ever to make 
its size adequate. Most builders find they can 
make their houses 10% to 15% bigger at only 
5% more cost, and this increase in overall size 
would make possible bedrooms and living rooms 
15% to 20% larger. 


SPARE THAT TREE 


There is nothing like a few old trees to take the 
curse of rawness off a new development. Most 
house buyers would gladly pay the small extra 
cost of having the builder work around a few 
trees. They will add immeasurably to the appear- 
ance and value of any house and may, at the same 
time, shade it from the hot summer sun. By simply 
instructing his bulldozer driver to spare that tree, 
the builder can spare a customer spending hun- 
dreds of dollars and years of time on a replace- 
ment. 


INTEGRATE THE GARAGE 


The attached garage has many advantages and 
is a big improvement over the detached unit with 
its long, yard-consuming driveway. However, the 
attachment is usually at the side of the house 
where it blanks out a living room wall or a wall 
in two bedrooms. More thoughtful positioning of 
the garage or carport could free more of the smal! 
house’s precious perimeter for windows and at 
the same time simplify circulation and enhance 
exterior appearance. 
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THE LOW COST HOUSE 


The 
Architects 
Suggest: 


GLENN STANTON: more storage space, 
bigger rooms 


Rooms and storage spaces are of inadequate size. 
While it is difficult to enclose much more space 
for the same money, that should continue to be a 
definite objective. 

Thoughtful handling of the organization of 
rooms and circulation can often increase values 
without increasing costs. Simple detail and good 
color patterns are important value factors. Skill- 
ful site planning and placement of houses often 
marks the difference between a medicre and a 
distinctive development. 

In considering the thousands of small house 
developments, the most successful from an over- 
all survey appear to have been planned by a 
qualified professional, often in collaboration with 
the builder. 


DAVID B. RUNNELS: better site planning 
for privacy and orientation 


It is bad economy for a $10,000 house to be built 
on less than $500 worth of raw land. A simple 
but well-planned house can become a more livable 
asset by better site planning and arrangement of 
houses. A house can gain more privacy, better 
orientation for view, breeze, etc. by the builder 
using more imagination and variation in site plan- 
ning than by almost any other idea. This plan- 
ning is rarely done and the need is greater on a 
small lot in the $10,000 class of home than in 
the more expensive home on larger lots. 

Room sizes can be enlarged without increas- 
ing the square footage of the house if the builder 
would use better planned arrangements. 
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While the editors (opposite) were pondering ways by which builders could make 
their houses better at little or no additional cost, AIA President Glenn Stanton and 
the architect-members of the AIA-NAHB collaborative committees were studying the 


same problem. 


These specialists in builder house design have amplified and detailed some of 
the suggestions presented at the left and have come up with many of their own. They 
range from such small, obvious betterments as the tasteful use of color and the skill- 


ful treatment of side and rear facades to such big and controversial subjects as the 


elimination of all but one entry door and the development of only every other lot. 


The suggestions of nine of these architects are detailed below: 


Many builders’ houses have poor plans, espe- 
cially where living rooms become passage ways 
to all other rooms. A major reason for this, of 
course, is the lack of a definite or clear-cut cir- 
culation pattern within the house so that the 
rooms may be isolated or flexible for the various 
activities of the family. 

Many plans could also be improved if more 
thought were given to the placing and grouping 
of windows for better ventilation, better orienta- 
tion, better privacy from neighbors and better 
arrangement of furniture within the rooms. Also 
in grouping windows the exterior of builders’ 
houses would not seem so unorderly and cut-up. 
The builder’s house is invariably a “one facade” 
house, that is the sides and rear facade are left 
to chance for their appearance. 

The small component parts that the usual 
builders can easily buy, cause trouble, too, be- 
cause when they are placed together there is little 
coordination and they confuse the general char- 
acter of the house. For example: windows with 
muntins and doors with panels and too many 
different materials combined for fake effects. 


ALFRED B. PARKER: space is more impor- 
tant than gadgets 


Gadgets sell houses for the merchant builders but 
for long range livability, space is more important. 
I say build the maximum space possible for the 
money and, corollary with this, place this en- 
closed space on the largest parcel of land that 
is feasible. 

The extra cubic feet that spell the difference 
between “tight” space and a happier sense of 


enclosure can be, and usually are, the cheapest 
cubic feet built. The omission of colored fixtures, 
colored kitchen cabinets, expensive detailing, etc., 
can make the larger volume possible. 

The advantages of having the hot water heater, 
refrigerator, stove, washing machine, dryer, dish- 
washer, disposal, television set and aerial, bedpan 
warmer, etc., on the original mortgage are well 
known. These things obviously have great sur- 
face appeal. People will demand and get them 
one way or another. However, in many cases 
these things are sales dressing for ill-conceived. 
poorly organized plans that have little to recom- 
mend them but the equipment. There are excep- 
tions to this of course. 

Intelligent design is the answer. This includes 
careful attention to all phases of builders’ prob- 
lems of site selection, site planning, financing, 
mortgaging, field operations, selling, etc. The 
result of careful design work and close coopera- 
tion between builder and architect will lead 
neither to “Cape Cod” anomolies or “shoe box” 
barrenness. It should lead to durable, econom- 
ical, handsome construction which should be a 
contribution to the living habits of the buying 
public and return a reasonable profit to all those 
concerned in its production. 


JOHN HIGHLAND: more space inside and 
out—more livability 


It is much simpler to point out the obvious 
faults of the builder house than to solve the 
problems which retard more rapid improvement. 

Remember that in many cases the needed 
improvements are obvious also to the builder, 


(Continued on page 242) 
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PITFALLS IN 


FLOOR PLANS: 


how to avoid them. 
Good floor plans will attract 
more buyers than 
new facades 


which only camouflage 


1930 designs 


































For the first time in over 10 years, house 
buyers are getting particular. They no longer 
grab the first house they see. They shop 
around, compare houses, then buy the best. 


To meet this new attitude, builders are 
sprucing up their lines, bringing out new 
modeis, ‘providing features that buyers de- 
mand. (See Builders’ Roundup, page 206.) 


A good floor plan is the most basic of all 
sales attractions. And a poor one cannot be 
concealed by the skin-deep camouflage of a 
tricked-up facade. 














What makes a good floor plan? 


If more builders understood what makes a good floor plan more 
people today would be living in better houses. Since a good plan 
need cost no more than a poor one, builders would do well to check 
their designs against the following characteristics of a good floor plan: 


1. GOOD CIRCULATION means the arrangement of rooms for the 
most efficient family living—to put rooms where they logically belong, 
to keep traffic out of living areas, to save a woman steps, to let children 
enter a house without carrying mud through the living room. A good 
plan has a “dead-end” living room, a close integration of kitchen, 
garage and service door and a minimum of hall and other “go” 
space. No one would think of putting a dining room far from the 
kitchen, or a bathroom far from bedrooms. But many a house is built 
with mistakes just as obvious. 


2. FULL USE OF SPACE is a characteristic of a good plan. The 
smaller the house, the more important it is to use every square foot 
for family living and sometimes to use it for two or three purposes. 


3. ORIENTATION: getting the most out of the site, view, sunshine, 
and breeze. Everyone would agree that in planning a week-end lodge 
overlooking a beautiful lake it would be foolish to turn its back on 
the lake, or to locate the house so it would get no sunshine or not 
shield its outdoor terrace from cold, unwelcome winds. Good orienta- 
tion is even more important for a tract house. It must squeeze all 


possible advantages from nature. 


4. INDOOR-OUTDOOR LIVING: The trend to outdoor living is so 


strong that wise builders everywhere are cashing in on it. They plan 
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their houses with living rooms that overlook the most promising vista 
usually the backyard with its possibilities for garden, terrace or 
patio. And, they make it easy to get outdoors from the living room, 
kitchen and other key rooms. 
5. PRIVACY is not easy to provide in a small house, yet it can be 
done by isolating the living room, by using doors and halls between 
living and bedrooms as sound baffles, by letting a bedroom serve as a 
hide-away sitting room. 
6. FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT: Some living rooms are so cut up 
with traffic lanes and doors there is little space for furniture. Bed- 
rooms should be planned for more than one furniture arrangement 
with room for occasional chairs and for children’s study or play. 


7. WINDOW LOCATIONS should be planned with reference to the 
view and to privacy from neighbors and street. If large enough, 
they can give rooms additional spaciousness by borrowing outside 
light and view. Finally, windows should be related to exterior design. 
Most buyers these days want more and larger windows. 

8. STORAGE. Ample storage is one of the most important character- 
istics of a good plan, particularly for small houses without basements. 





9. MULTI-PURPOSE SPACE: In low cost houses most rooms must 
serve two or more purposes. Dining areas must be usable for chil- 
dren’s study or play; bedrooms for play, study, listening to radio; 
living rooms for a variety of family purposes and for privacy from 
the rest of the house. And the kitchen is often the laundry as well as 
the dining area. 


10. ILLUSION OF SPACE. The smaller the house, the more it must 
seem to be larger than it is. When one room opens into another both 
rooms appear larger. If there are big windows looking to a terrace, 
the entire house seems larger. For kitchen-dining areas that seem 
larger than they are see page 202. 


Three common faults with many floor plans are discussed in detail 
below. The floor plans were taken from real estate sections of news- 
papers in several parts of the country and are typical of hundreds 
of plans being used over and over again by builders today. While 
it is seldom possible to turn a poor plan into a good one by tinkering 
with it, an analysis of these poor plans may help designers avoid 
the usual pitfalls. 





Good circulation is a basic requirement— 


yet these typical floor plans don’t have it 


These two floor plans demonstrate poor 
circulation. After a family with children 
has bought the house at the right it will 
discover the living room is as busy as a 
bus station. There can be no peace or 
privacy in such a house unless the chil- 
dren are in their rooms or at the movies. 

The heavy pattern on the plan shows 
how traffic moves in such a house, Every 
one coming in the front door has to cross 
the living room to get to kitchen, bath 
or bedrooms. Cross trafic from the 
kitchen or dining room to bath or bed- 
rooms would also disturb anyone in the 
living room. When children enter the 
house through the kitchen or the outside 


Poor circulation in the plan to the right 
starts with the lack of a door between 
garage and kitchen. There is no excuse 
for forcing the family to walk from the 
garage to the front door in bad weather, 
or around the side of the house to the 
kitchen door. 


The living room is a runway for traffic 
coming in the front door and for all 
trafhe from upstairs (if the expandable 
attic is made into bedrooms) to any part 
of the first floor. In effect, the back and 
left sides of the living room are merely 
hallways which make the room very hard 
to furnish. It actually has about half as 
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dining room door they must cross one 
end of the living room to get to other 
parts of the house. A large share of the 
living room cannot be used for furniture 
and in reality is nothing but hall space. 

Compare this house for a family with 
children with the well planned house on 
page 220 which was designed especially 
for a family of five. Asset: the living- 
dining area has three exposures which 
would make it seem to be larger than it 
is and would make the most of a well- 
landscaped garden to the rear. Liability: 
the kitchen should have a window open- 
ing to the front porch so the housewife 
could see who is at front door. 


much usable space as if it were a “dead- 
end” room. 

All the cross-hatched area on the plan 
is hallway—far too much for a house of 
this size. Even part of the kitchen must 
be kept free for through traffic. 

The spaciousness of this house could 
be improved if the single window in the 
dining room were replaced by large glass 
doors to lead out to a rear terrace or 
garden. Such a glass area would make 
both living and dining room seem larger 
and would provide an easy indoor-out- 
door route for summer use. It would be 
especially valuable when the back of the 
house faced south. 
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Every square foot should count—waste space cuts down living area 


As houses become smaller, families need | 
every foot of floor space they can get. 





Yet in houses like the two shown to the 
right, the buyers have been cheated of 
much usable space. 

Cross hatching in the plan, right, 
shows how much space must be reserved 
entirely for trafic: an amount equal to 





the entire living-dining area, or nearly 
300 sq. ft. 

Because of the unnecessary partition 
between living room and hall, there are 
two traflic routes from the front door to 
the kitchen and rear of house. This plan 
has little to commend it, but removing 














the partition, as has been done in the 
drawing at far right, opens up the room 





and produces more useful space and 
permits better furniture placement. 





Another circulation fault: the kitchen 
is too far from the garage. Although 
this house sells at over $20,000 and 
should have a well-considered plan, the 
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garage has no direct entrance to the 
house (and no covered walkway to the 
front door), the front vestibule is small 
and crowded, there is no guest closet 
near the entry, and other closets are smal! 
and inadequate in number. Nor is there 





a window in the garage for hobby work 





on rainy week-ends. 





Large houses of the past could afford to 
throw away space in wide, impressive 
hallways. Today a good floor plan means 
a compact house that keeps halls and T 





trafic lanes to a minimum. 


6) 


The plan at right has far less living 
space than its 1,400 sq. ft. (plus garage) 
should provide. The cross hatching and 
trafic pattern show the extravagant 
amount of hall area that must be kept 
clear. Even the 21’ x 14’ living room is 
smaller in actual use than it should be 
because the right end is the path from L 


kitchen to front door. 








The bathroom would have more pri- 





vacy if shower were moved to the left and 








the door were located in the bedroom 


hall. 


Assets: kitchen, garage and service 











door are closely related. Dining room 
has door to rear garden. Coat closet is 
near front door. If rear garden were 
landscaped, visitor would get pleasant, 
spacious view when entering at front 


door. 
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Builders wrack their brains trying to 
think up new sales schemes but neglect 
an idea that costs very little. That is 
good orientation. 

Orienting a house properly means 
planning it to get the free blessings of 
nature (such as big windows to the 
south) and then locating it on the site to 
best advantage. Builders with flat land 
and no view or trees can still get a divi- 
dend from nature if they plan for it. 

One of the greatest assets of a custom- 
designed house is that the architect can 
take time to study the site and so plan 
and locate his house that the family will 
get the free dividends of fall, winter and 
spring sunshine in the rooms where they 
want it and yet not have to fight summer 
sun. The cool, welcome breezes of sum- 
mer blow into their bedrooms and yet 
winter winds are blocked off. A house 
properly designed and well oriented is 
a light, cheerful house the year around. 
If it has a sun pocket, in the sun but out 
of prevailing spring and autumn winds, 
it can give its owners from six to eight 
weeks more outdoor living per year than 
neighbors get. All these advantages are 
free if they are planned for. They are 
part of the indoor-outdoor living that 
people want these days, 

But what happens with most houses is 
a far different story. It is illustrated 
below. Usually a builder has but one 


Plan for all four orientations 


basic plan which he also reverses. These 
two models are built facing all four 
compass points, regardless of where the 
sun, wind and weather come from. The 


typical floor plan has only one good 
orientation: with its best rooms and 
largest windows facing south. The other 
orientations are either poor or miserable. 
Thus approximately three families out of 
four who live in these houses are being 
denied the best orientation. To overcome 
this situation, a builder needs at least two 
basic plans, each of which is also built 
reversed. 

The floor plan on the right, not good 
but considerably better than those of 
many builders, is at its best when facing 
south. The dining area gets morning sun, 
the living room gets southern sun 
through its three windows. The kitchen 
gets only eastern sun and would be a 
better room if it had a window on the 
north. Two bedrooms get afternoon sun 
but they also get cooling breezes if sum- 
mer wind comes from the southwest, as 
occurs in many parts of the country. 

If this plan is reversed, left to right, it 
is not as well oriented. While the living 
room still gets southern sunshine, the 
dining area would be hotter on summer 
afternoons, but lighter and more cheerful 
in the winter. The kitchen, facing west, 
would be hotter in summer and darker 
during winter mornings. 


Facing west: poor unless living room windows are properly shaded. 


Kitchen and dining room face south, which is good. Living room 


windows would let in summer afternoon sun. If plan reversed: 


poor. Only bedrooms get southern sunshine. Kitchen would be 


dark. In mid-winter, living room would get little sunshine, and 


yet would be hot on summer afternoons. 


Facing north: poor. Living room windows let in no sunshine and 


would lose heat all winter. Dining area is fair. Kitchen: good but 


better if a window is added. Only two bedrooms and bath get 


southern sun. When reversed: still poor. 


Facing east: poor. None of three key rooms (kitchen, dining room 


and living room) gets south sun. Living room would get morning 


sun. When reversed: better: kitchen and dining room face south, 


letting some southern sun into living room. This is second best of 


all orientations. 
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For the second time in a generation a revolution is occurring in the 
kitchen. 

The first revolution, sparked by manufacturers of kitchen cabinets 
and equipment, transformed the kitchen from a room where the house- 
wife wanted to hide into a hospital-white laboratory which was often 
the showpiece of the house and cost more than any other room. 

But the gleaming kitchen of 1945 was as much a room apart as the 
dingy kitchen of 1915, and it was often a gleaming prison in which 





ee 


~ 





| the housewife spent a large part of her day walled off from family, 
if children and guests, 
{ . 

The second revolution is releasing the housewife from this solitary 
confinement. For the first time since the living-kitchen of the old New 
England farm, it is making the kitchen an integrated part of the 
family living area. 

Like so many other revolutions which in a few years have changed 
the design of countless low-cost houses, this second kitchen revolu- 
tion was started by a number of today’s top-flight architects who 
were the first to adapt their plans to the needs of a somewhat servant- 

less age. They extended the open floor plan past the dining area to 
' include the work area as well, and let the housewife (or hostess) 
enjoy her family or guests while she was finishing the dinner or fin- 


ishing the dishes. 
Equipment manufacturers have helped the revolution along with 





i}! exhaust fans which carry off the cooking smells and dishwashers 
which reduce the kitchen mess. The decorators are lending a hand 


by suggesting new color schemes which make the kitchen area much 
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H N EW TREN DS IN KITCH ENS : the room that sells the house is changing fast. 


New styles for builders’ houses are set in the luxury homes. 


easier to fit visually into the pattern of the rest of the house. 

Now the biggest volume builders like Fritz Burns and Bill Levitt 
are taking up the idea. In houses like theirs the revolution has par- 
ticular importance for they are so small that, if the separate living- 
dining area is big enough, then space left over for the kitchen may 
be too small and, if the kitchen area is made big enough, the living 
room may be too small. 

Three years ago Levitt tried to meet this problem by hinging one 
wall of the kitchen so that part of the area could be used some times 
to make the kiichen bigger, some times to make the living room 
bigger. This year he has dropped that idea and has made the kitchen 
frankly an alcove of the living room (see p. 217). On the West 
Coast Fritz Burns made the living-kitchen the No. 1 experiment in 
his new House of Tomorrow (p. 205). 

Few builders have gone so far, but a very large percentage of 
builders’ houses now compromise with a big pass-through (in many 
houses it also serves as an eating bar) which enables the mother to 
watch the children in the living room while she works in the kitchen, 
enables her to join in the conversation with family or guests while 
she finishes her work. 

Just how far the public will want this second kitchen revolution to 
go is still in question. Many housewives who find the open kitchen 
or pass-through very satisfactory at certain times, insist on some- 
thing to close the kitchen off at others. And families who can still 
have servants will almost certainly prefer the privacy made possible 


only by an enclosed kitchen. 


The open kitchen 

This smart kitchen illustrates several new style 
trends. Kitchen and dining-living areas are prac- 
tically one large room. The partition does not go 
to ceiling and is formed primarily by the counter 
and hanging cabinets. 

The counter serves a triple purpose: work space, 
pass-through and a breakfast or snack bar. Wall 
and cabinet finish in kitchen is natural wood to 
match materials and colors in living room, present- 
ing no clash in color when seen from living area. 
Kitchen is near terrace for outdoor dining. 

To make a kitchen like this pleasant and work- 
able, two pieces of mechanical equipment are neces- 
sary: a strong exhaust fan to keep cooking odors out 
of living room, and a mechanical dishwasher to get 
rid of dirty dishes in a hurry. Designer: Rodney 


Walker. 


Julius Shulman 






Julius Shulman 


Julius Shulman 
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Merger of kitchen and living room 


Richards 


These photographs illustrate the com- 
plete merger, show how open planning 
makes both dining area and kitchen seem 
larger. Only a working counter separates 
the two areas. The housewife working at 
the sink in this counter participates in liv- 
ing room conversation and enjoys the view 
through the big living room windows. 
While the wood cabinets and counter carry 
out color scheme of living room, the white 
refrigerator stands out like a sore thumb. 
If tinted to harmonize with wood surround- 
ings, it would be less conspicuous. Archi- 


tect: Graham Latta. 


Sliding or folding doors, such as those 
shown at the far left, are a workable com- 
promise between a completely open and a 
conventional, closed-in kitchen. At far left, 
Architect Milton Caughey gives his client 
a dining table and work counter which can 


be opened up to the living room as a pass- 


through or screened from sight. This flex- 
ible feature increases the table’s capacity, 
for without it, the table would be in a 
corner of kitchen and would seat only two 
or three, instead of four, 

The folding partition between the dining 
area and the kitchen in the Budget Homes 
house performs the same function and 
doubles as a door. Such doors take up little 
space, give more freedom for placing furni- 


ture than conventional. hinged doors. 
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Natural wood finishes 


The natural wood that Designer Jamies 
Roth used in his own kitchen illustrates a 
trend that is already in evidence in many 
builders houses. Moreover, the open plan- 
ning of this small house creates long vistas, 
makes the house seem bigger than it is. Fx. 
cept for a small counter which doubles as 
work space and breakfast bar, living, dining 
and cooking areas are one. Roth solved the 
ever-present problem of cooking odors by 
installing an exhaust fan in the large hood 
over stove. At the side of the kitchen, the 
stove is less apparent than if it were at far 
end of kitchen. 


The pass-through 

This small house of Fritz Burns gives a 
new twist to the old idea of the pass- 
through. The opening is larger than usual 
and two sliding opaque glass panels either 
open up or shut off the kitchen from the 
living room. Eating tables can be put on 
either side, as illustrated here. This has 
been such a popular feature with Burns’ 
buyers that in some of his new houses he 
will go further and completely open the 
kitchens. 


The working-eating counter 


In many new houses the eating counter is 
also used as a work space. This house by 
Architect Lawrence Test shows open storage 
space on the kitchen side, with ample over- 
hang on the opposite side for the knee space 
necessary to dining comfort. Cabinets, far 
left, provide considerable storage space and 
their flush wood doors harmonize with wood 
walls. An exhaust fan is in ceiling above 
the range, 
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Photo Associates—by Ulric Meisel 


Built-in stove 


The built-in range and oven are appearing in more and 
more custom-designed houses. No new kitchen equipment in 
years has met with such success. Electric equipment is shown a 


above, a new gas range and oven, below. 

Such equipment pleases both designers and consumers be- 
cause it looks well, can be integrated into the counter and 
wall (rather than added later as an appliance which often Open wood shelves are part of the trend to more 
does not match the other kitchen elements—photo right) color and natural wood finishes. They are popular 
and puts the oven where it belongs: at eye level. because they simplify the handling and storage of 

frequently used utensils. (Enclosed storage space is 
better for less frequently used dishes which would 
collect dust on open shelves. ) 


Open wood shelves 


Kitchen of tomorrow? 


Handsome kitchen below and at left is in Fritz 
Burns’ “House of Tomorrow” in Los Angeles, a 
demonstration house of ideas that will influence thou- 
sands of people who inspect it, 

The kitchen features an island counter which has 
sink and dishwasher on one side, eating and working 
space on the other. Storage cabinets above are sus- 
pended from ceiling. Kitchen has vinyl cork floor 
birch cabinets, plastic-coated plywood counters, was 
designed by Architect Welton Beckett, 
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WHAT BUILDERS PLAN FOR 1952: New, ower pried designs es 


Here are some of the trends 
for 1952 revealed by a sur- 
vey of the plans of 17 big 
house builders whose lead 


other builders often follow: 
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the new financing pattern and the public’s insistence on livable houses 


> More builders have new plans for new houses than at any time in the Past five 
years. Three out of four have new models to add to or replace their 195] line. 
Builders not changing their line now are usually the ones who brought out new 
houses last Spring which are still selling well. 

> More builders than ever before have called in architects to help them get better 
plans. 

> Sales prices will be lower. Well over half the builders are planning cheaper 
houses. 

> $12,000 is the top figure they are aiming at—because above $12,000 down pay. 
ments under the revised Regulation X quickly double. Most builders who have been 
selling above that price are introducing a new house at $12,000 or just below. 

> Builders who have had houses below $12,000 are planning to go still lower; a 
few who have been in the $8,000 field are going as low as $6,000. 

> But many builders plan to bracket the field with houses at several prices. Some 
are moving in both directions, with new houses both cheaper and more expensive 
than their 1951 models. 


> Experimentation is rampant. Many builders are trying out brand new ideas in 


their area to see how the public will like them. Examples: the center garage, the | 


wrap-around house, Swedish-door walls and the double patio. 
> More than any time since the war, builders are studying family preference, think- 
ing about good floor plans, analyzing the qualities in a house that make for good 
family living. Design trends vary from section to section but the keynote is in- 
creased livability. 

Presented in detail below are reports from across the country, beginning with 
the Northwest. 


places, living rooms that look out over gar 
dens, high bedroom windows, cedar shake 
roofs and “numerous other ideas discovered 
in THe MacGazine or Buttpine.” 


Albert Balch, Seattle: flexibility via new 
architects 


Community Builder Balch provides an ob- 
ject lesson in why some big builders stay big: 


they change with the times. , 
: < Dave Bohannon, San Mateo, Calif.: fiat 


“What people were satisfied with last year x 
Pek , roofs and wood kitchens 


won't sell in 1952,” says Balch. “A house 

The Bohannon organization wili add to its 
line a new three-bedroom, rear-living-Toom 
house which has such a low-pitched roof it 


that is a whirlwind seller one year may lay 
an egg the next. We are constantly experi- 
menting with new designs to keep our mer- 


chandise fresh.” will look almost flat. This is a complete 
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Balch is working on dozens of new designs 
with no less than four independent architec- 
tural offices: Grainger, Thomas & Baar; John 
Ridley; James C. Gardiner; W. A. Wollander; 
and he is having preliminary talks with Paul 
Thiry and Harrison Overturf of Bain, Over- 
turf & Turner. The best architects he be- 
lieves, turn out to be the cheapest. He hopes 
the ideas his architects come up with will 
make building history in Seattle. 


. ° . Se 3-be e riced at 
Most of their designs, he says, have lower Bohannon’s present 3-bedroom house, P 


; : : e7) 4 rm St en redwood 
pitched roofs, fewer corners, more interior $11,300, jeatures a low pitched roof and 


piywood, steel kitchen cabinets, elevated fire garage door. 
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break with past Bohannon design traditions. 
Size: 1,050 sq. ft. Price: $9,800 on a 60’ lot. 

His new houses will have more redwood on 
interior walls and ceilings and more natural 
wood finishes in the kitchen. To get greater 
resiliency in his bath and kitchen floors he 
will switch from ceramic tile to rubber tile, 
as he has done in his more expensive houses. 
In bathrooms he will use more wall tile and 
plastic counter tops and provide glass shower 
doors and tub enclosures. In his more ex- 
pensive houses he will provide more me- 
chanical equipment than he has in the past- 
such items as garbage disposers, dishwashers, 
built-in electric ovens. 

Bohannon will also continue to build on 60’ 
lots the several different models of three-bed- 
room houses, ranging in price from $9,950 to 
$11,300 which he built this year. Moreover, 
Architect Welton Beckett is designing three 
models of a $40,000 house which Bohannon 
hopes to build next year. Beckett's office is 
doing the preliminary designs, and Bohan- 
non’s own architects follow through with the 
working drawings. To this extent, all Bohan- 
non’s houses are now architect-designed. 


Joseph Eichler, Palo Alto, Calif.: a 
house for every market 


Joe Eichler, the success of whose advanced 
contemporary designs was last year’s sensa- 
tion among San Francisco builders, is trying 
a dozen new contemporary models priced all 
the way from $13,000 to $45,000. 

In addition to the new Anshen & Allen de- 
signs (one of which is reported on p. 212), 
Eichler has several houses designed especial- 
ly for hillside lots by Architect Quincy Jones, 
winner of last year’s AIA award for the best 
builders house design. Nine of these have 
now been built, with selling prices from $23.- 
500 to $25,000. 

More will soon be started to sell for $13.- 


000. 


Fritz Burns, Los Angeles: ready for 
anything the market may demand 


: Super-salesman Fritz Burns is experiment- 
ing with an added line for a higher price 
field. 

He has been constructing several pilot 
houses in both Los Angeles and San Jose in 
two price classes: $12,000 and $16,000, in- 
cluding land. Some experimental models have 
Separate entrance halls, large living rooms 
facing a rear terrace, pass-through counters 
from kitchen to dining area, two wash basins 
per bathroom, separate toilet compartments 
and built-in dressing tables. 

One experimental house has a living room 
facing a front patio, given privacy by a garage 

Ween it and the street. Another is a “wrap 
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around” house builtyU-shaped around a patio. 
Some will be offered with three bedrooms and 
others with two bedrooms and’a mahogany 
paneled den. Production models will be in- 
fluenced by public reaction to his pilot models. 

A very important part of Burn’s next year’s 
building program willbe the expansion of 
three shopping. centers'-at’ Panorama City, 
Westchester Gateway ,and at San Jose’s 
Orchard Park. Still. another phase of his 
diversified operation is an industrial develop- 
ment recently started’ in San Leandro for 
small and medium sized manufacturing con- 
cerns. 

He has also been carrying on pilot build- 
ing operations in low-cost’ apartments with 
rentals from $45 to $55 and has been build- 
ing duplexes called “double. bungalows” that 
sell for $16,500 (for they two units). 

This autumn Burns’ production is three 
houses a day, a rate he’ regards, as: marking 
time and plans to speed up»in the near future. 


Earl Smith, Berkeley, Calif.: smaller, less 
expensive flat-tops 


Working toward lower prices, Ear] Smith 
is bringing out a new,,740 sq. ft., two-bed- 
room flat-top to sell at’ $6,495 or rent at $57.- 
50 and a 1,005 sq..ft.; three-bedroom flat-roof 
to sell for $7,495 or rent for $67.50. Both 
these new models are about 8% cheaper and 
16% smaller tham his 1951 houses (July issue, 
p. 169). Besides cutting size, Smith cut costs 
with back-to-back plumbing, fewer doors, 
stateco instead of redwood exteriors, carport 


Aimstead of garage, fewer corners and no over- 
‘at 
‘hang at the rear. All rooms are scaled down, 


but the biggest saving comes from comtbining 


‘the kitchen and dining room. 


Alan Brockbank, Salt Lake City: con- 
temporary design pays off 


Brockbank has been feeling out the market 
in Utah with some interesting results. He 
knew there was a tremendous demand for 
$7,000 houses but the nearest he could come 
to that figure with a quality house was a two- 
bedroom design for $9,750. But the buyers 
wanted three bedrooms, not two. So Brock- 
bank tried out some of these priced at around 
$11,000 with contemporary design. He plans 
to build about 60 of these next year. 


Sam Hoffman, Phoenix: 75 new houses 
a week in five cities 


Not a man to be held down to one area. 
Sam Hoffman is building 260 houses in Phoe- 
nix, 577 in Albuquerque, has staked out 
claims for a walloping 1.600 in Denver, an- 
other 1,800 in Pueblo, Colo. and has invaded 
far away Cleveland to build 500 more. 

Each week he starts 75 new houses in the 





Typical Hoffman house has 1,345 sq. ft., sells for 
$9,995 to $11,950 depending on local codes, wage 


scales and land costs. 


five cities. Sales in each of the cities are as 
much as 150 ahead of construction. In five 
years, his F & S Construction Co. has built 
5,000 houses, putting it among the biggest 
firms of the country. 

He has two basic models: a 1,345 sq. ft., 
three-bedroom brick veneer house plus garage 
at $9,995 to $11,950 (depending on land costs, 
codes and amount of equipment provided) 
and a three-bedroom, 1,080 sq. ft. house of 
hollow tile or pumice block with asbestos sid- 
ing at $6,995 to $8,450. Regulation X has 
slowed Hoffman down, prompted him to turn 
to the cheaper houses. 

“We look forward to 1952 as our most 
prosperous year,” says Hoffman with every 
reason for self-confidence. 


Walter Driver, El Paso: cinder block and 
higher prices 


Walter Driver has been building about 100 
houses a year in the $6,850 to $9,200 price 
range. Regulation X and the rising price of 
lumber convinced him he should do two 
things: 1) shift to a higher price field where 
he could better cater to individual tastes and 
2) build with cinder block to beat the price 
of lumber. His new 1,134 sq. ft. (plus 
garage), three-bedroom houses sell for $11,800 
on 70 x 120’ lots. In addition to two double- 
direction wall furnaces, these houses are 
equipped with evaporative air coolers ducted 
to each room. Sales are slower than on the 


earlier, lower priced houses but Driver says 
it is too early to tell if his judgment was 
correct in moving to a higher price bracket. 





Walter Driver's 1,134 sq. ft. cinder block house 
sells for $11,800 in El Paso. Evaporative air cooler 


an ob seen on the root. 
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‘Leslie Hill, Dallas: a smaller but more 
contemporary house 


“I am changing my entire operation and 
planning a new and lower cest house of about 
750 sq. ft. It has more conveniences like 
garbage disposer, clothes washer, etc. Both 
for economy and for improved appearance, 
the plan and design will be modified con- 
temporary—something new in my area. With 
the easing of Regulation X, I expect, short of 
all-out war, to produce approximately 50% of 
my average volume under my new plan.” 


Richard Hughes, Pampa, Texas: air- 
conditioned design 


Among Dick Hughes’ new designs will be 
two with air conditioning. His three-bedroom 
house will sell for $10,000 and his two-bed- 
room for $9,000. 

This year he built 475 houses selling for 
$5,500 to $10,200, estimates his output next 
year may reach 750, including 200 rental units 
in a nearby defense area. 


Philip Klutznick-Nathan Manilow, Chi- 
cago: 1,500 houses for "52 


Some 28 miles south of Chicago Klutznick 
and Manilow are building an entire city, Park 
Forest. Their apartments went up first, now 
they are building two kinds of houses: one 





Builders Klutznick and Manilow use prefab panels 
because they are faster to erect than conventional 


framing. Costs are about equal. 


concrete block with brick veneer; the other 
prefabricated—purchased from Expandable 
Heuses of Milwaukee. 

This year, despite a terrible winter and wet 
spring, they built 1,125 houses. Next year 
they hope to do 1,500, of which 500 to 1,000 
may be sold as FHA section 213 cooperatives. 
Their present houses are selling well at $12,- 
525 to $15,000 and they will continue these 
designs, while on an especially fine piece of 
their property they may encourage an outside 
builder to put up a few houses at $18,000 to 
$30,000. 

The Park Forest shopping center is being 
expanded sectior. by section. 
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J. C. Nichols Co., Kansas City: new slab 
house, but same conventional design 


The Nichols Co., one of the most influential 
opponents of contemporary design for build- 
ers’ houses, is trying out a new model with 
slab construction for the first time—but its 
design will be quite conventional. The new 
basic plan will have two variations: three 
bedrooms and two baths for $16,500 and two 
bedrooms and one bath for $13,000. Each 
has a generous living room (13’ 4” x 23’), a 
kitchen with dining and laundry facilities, and 
a rear porch. The standard line of houses 
ranging from $12,000 to $18,000 will also be 
built. The Nichols Co. is also starting a new 
sub-division confined to houses ranging from 
$20,000 to $40,000. 

This year’s production is about 280 houses. 


Tom Coogan, Miami: wo smaller 
houses at lower prices 


Tom Coogan has called on his architcet to 
help him shave his costs, and Architect Al 
Parker has designed two new houses to sell 
for $6,850 (see p. 209). This is about $1,000 
less than Coogan’s smallest 1951 model. 


Frank Collins, Philadelphia: rental pro- 
jects for Air Force 


This year Frank Collins put up 1,200 houses 
and apartment units in Philadelphia, Chester 
and Allentown, Pa., and in Dover and Newark, 
Del. Most sales were around $10,000, al- 
though a few houses were priced as high as 
$35,000. He expects to have about the same 
production next year. 

One of his biggest jobs now is a 600 multi- 
family rental development in the Dover de- 
fense area. Most of his tenants will be Air 
Force personnel. Collins has not waited for 
the new Title IX program to swing into ac- 
tion; but has obtained conventional insurance 
company financing so that he can get going 
immediately and have more latitude in his 
operations. Another rental project will soon 
be started in Newark, Del. 


David Zamore, Waldwick, N. J.: $4,000 
cheaper two-story model 


Zamore put up 160 two-story houses this 
year, figures he has a good thing and should 
stick with it. Next year he will continue the 
house which has brought him considerable 
fame but in addition will bring out a new 
smaller two-story 1,140 sq. ft. model (plus 
carport) at $12,000—about $4,000 cheaper 
than his 1951 house. 

For the first time his new two-story house 
will have plank and beam construction. This 
new feature, permitting non-bearing partitions, 
will let him introduce a second new idea: 








inexpensive oversize (4 x 7/6”) Swedish 
doors to form free-standing partitions and 
storage wall panels and permit faster construc. 
tion at lower prices. Other major cost 
measures: elimination of the vestibule and first 
floor lavatory, substitution of carport for gar. 
age, reduction of bedrooms from three to two, 
lot size from 75’ x 120’ to 65’ x 100. 


He expects next year’s production to be 
about the same as this year. 


Levitt & Sons, Long Island: a new 
$9,990 house 


The Levitts are building a whole town near 
Morrisville, Pa., (Aug. issue, p. 49) which 
will consist of three new types of houses. The 
design, to go into immediate production in the 

' 





This house may make building history: Levis 
1952 model to sell for about $9,990 in a new tom 


now abuilding near Morrisville, Pa. 


U. S. Steel plant area, will sell at $99% 
(see p. 217). Soon a second house will be 
announced at $6,990 and a third at $16,000. 


Martin Cerel, Natick, Mass.: no change 
in production or price 


In Natick near Boston, Martin Cerel this 
year is building about 200 houses and did 
financing or sales on another 300. Next yeat 
expects to do about the same with no change 
in design, construction or price. He builds in 
several cot aunities, straddles the market 
from $10,800 to $19,500, also has an interest 
in two shopping centers. 





Martin Cerel’s 3-bedroom, brick veneer house sells 
in the Boston area for $13,500. It is but one of 


many models he builds. 
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All photos by Brignole 


HOW BUILDER COOGAN CUT HIS PRICE $2,000 


and how his architect Parker worked out what may be the year’s best new builder house plan 


Ever since Regulation X gave such a special financing break to 
houses selling under $6,000 and ever since FHA let it be known 
that houses in this bracket would get special consideration, builders 
all over the country have been talking about a low-price house. 
Miami’s Tom Coogan is almost the only big builder who has 
actually done anything about it. And certainly Tom Coogan is 
the only big builder anywhere who called in an architect to help 
him cut costs and still retain design appeal and livability. Con- 
sequently, the story of what Builder Coogan and Architect Alfred 
Parker were able to do—and what they were not able to do—is 
one which holds profitable lessons for every builder-architect team. 


LOCATION: Miami, Fla. 
THOMAS P. COOGAN CO., Builder 
ALFRED B. PARKER, Architect 



































When he set his sights on the low cost field, 
Coogan’s objective was a $5,500 house which could 
be purchased under Regulation X with a 25-year 
mortgage and a down payment of only $675 FHA 
or $250 VA. But after months of struggle, the best 
plans Coogan and Parker could produce for this 
price class contained less than 600 sq. ft.—a size 
they considered not worth building, 

They found, however, that adding 150 sq. ft. 
would increase the cost only $350 and keep the 
selling price under $7,000. To Coogan, this still 
made a lot more sense than sticking to his larger, 
Parker-designed 1950 models (April issue,. 50). 
Higher 1951 costs would add almost $1,000 to the 
price of his last year’s $7,800 two-bedroom house 
and down payments under Regulation X would 
then be $1,900 FHA and $1,000 VA. But in the 
$6,000-$7,000 bracket 25-year mortgages would stil] 
be available and down payments would be only 
$850-$1,200 FHA and $250-$500 VA. Besides, most 
Miami builders had shifted to higher priced houses, 
leaving the low cost field wide open—particularly 
for a presentable, architect-designed house. 

Now that Congress has relaxed Regulation X, 
Coogan thinks his decision to set his price under 
$7,000 will really pay off. While many higher 
priced Miami houses are still begging fer buyers, 
his have sold readily. And for houses just above 
$7,000, FHA down payments now jump from 10% 
to 15% and VA down payments from 4% to 6%. 

Coogan and Parker finally developed two houses 
with sharply different, two-bedroom plims; one long 
and narrow; the other, almost square. On 67 x 
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scale in feet 


New long plan (above) now contains 
690 gross sq. ft., will be greatly im- 
proved when Coogan widens it by 3’ at 


cost of only $300. 





New square plan (right) is merely a 
smaller version of 1950 plan (below), 
contains 720 gross sq. ft. Most of 4 cut 
in length was taken out of living room 


and kitchen. 
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114’ lots, each sells for $6,850, plus closing costs and 
prepayments. 

The long plan is well worth study because jt 
offers such a fresh, livable and attractive solution 
to the small house problem—particularly in a hot 
climate. 

The square plan, on the contrary, is worth study 
only because it is a shrunken version of Coogan’s 
1950 house, and so permits direct comparisons 
showing where Coogan and Parker were able to 
make cuts and where they found cuts impractical, 


Long plan takes curse off small heuse 


Parker first thought of his long house merely as 
a means of adding more variety to the development, 
But by getting away from a square shape, he not 
only produced a more handsome, bigger-looking 
house, but also one which takes full advantage of 
Florida’s steady, cooling trade winds. Essentially 
only one-room deep, the house is so oriented that the 
prevailing breeze can sweep right through it. 
(Through ventilation is provided in the kitchen by 
a glass-jalousied outside door, and in the inner bed- 
room by a door-height hall partition.) 

In sharp contrast to most smal! houses, this one 
is designed to parallel the long dimension of the lot. 
(Actually, Parker angles houses slightly to avoid 
monotony.) This kind of siting creates more space 
between houses and more leeway for the breeze, but 
it has the disadvantage of facing living areas toward 
each other and cutting down on usable area at the 
rear of the lot. 

Three out of four buyers favor the long house 
over the square model, and FHA granted it $500 
more mortgage money—despite its 30 sq. ft. smaller 
area and $50 smaller cost. To exploit this popular 
For a cost of 
only $300, this would not only create far better 
living and bedroom space, but would bring the 1’ 


plan, Coogan plans to widen it by 3’. 


long hall into more economical relationship with the 
rest of the house. 


Square plan trims costs, but also lowers value 


When Tom Coogan tried to squeeze his $7,800 
1950 square plan down to a size that would sell for 
$1,000 less (equivalent to a $2,000 reduction when 
a year’s inflation is considered), he found that there 
was no magic way to lower costs. He had to make 
his biggest cuts precisely where he offered the big- 
gest values last year—in the completely equipped 
kitchen, the tiled bath, the good-sized living area. 

He reduced the kitchen to minimum FHA size, and 
achieved the biggest piece of his saving or the new 
house by eliminating the stove and automatic 
laundry and including only a sink and a reduced 
number of cabinets. Whether stripping down the 
most expensive room in the house really did the 
home buyer any good is a very doubtful question, 
since it is far cheaper for him to get kitchen equip- 
ment under a package mortgage than at retail prices. 

In the bathroom, Coogan saved $150 by sub- 
stituting waterproof plaster for tiled walls. But he 
retained colored fixtures and gave up the idea of 


eliminating a tile floor when FEA agreed -hat these 
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Alternation and angled siting of two basic plans elds 
rariety to development. Note spacious carport with 
slanted roof supports. Miami decorator James Mer- 
rick Smith proved houses could be furnished in good 


taste for total cost of only $1,500 (below). 


items could be absorbed by a price increase. He 


also sacrificed a chance for a single plumbing stack 
by letting Parker put the utility closet between 
kitchen and bath to vary exterior appearance of the 
houses. In the long house. storage space is more 
logically located in the carport. 

The third place where Coogan made a major cut 
was in the living room. Almost the only difference 
between the plan of his new square house and last 
year’s version is that the new plan is 4’ shorter. And 
all of this cut was taken out of the living room and 
the kitchen—the bedrooms remained substantially 
the same. By this considerable sacrifice in livability, 
he saved $150-$200. 

Besides making these principal changes, Coogan 
and Parker re-studied every detail of the house to 
find other ways of cutting eosts. Typical of Parker’s 
effort to combine design appeal and economy is his 
shift from vertical to angled supports for carport 
roofs. This not only provides more variety of line 
and more room for opening car doors, but cuts costs 
$50 per house by combining beam and facia in one 
member and simplifying column connections. To 
eliminate juggling with heights and angles, the roof 
is propped up and columns are attached to the facia- 
beam before being anchored in concrete, 

Among other devices used to lower costs: 

1. Using dry wall construction on the interiors 
saved about $150—a gain which was partially offset 
by the crew’s lack of familiarity with this system. 


2. Eliminating the kitchen pass-through saved 
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$30. Last year’s open kitchens were popular, but 
most housewives wanted supplementary venetian 
blinds or similar screening devices which would 
cost more than full-height partitions. 

3. Substituting concrete sills for tile sills saved 
$23—but Coogan plans to switch back to easily 
maintained tile. 

1. Replacing last year’s floor-to-ceiling living 
room windows with a smaller type saved $15-$20. 
(Parker also eliminated a window on the street side 
of living rooms, mainly to simplify the facade and 
make the house look bigger.) 

5. Reducing the roof overhang from 3’-2” to 2’ 
permitted the next smaller rafter size to be used. 
Saving: $35. 

6. Landscaping by the builders rather than by 


specialists saved $35. 


How to win Title Il mortgages 


The final lesson of Coogan’s 1951 houses is that 
he obtained much better financing by expanding his 
lot frontage from 50’ to 60’. The best FHA mort- 
gage he could get for his first nine $6,700 houses 
on the smaller lots was $4,750 under Title I mini- 
mum property requirements. But by shifting to 60’ 
lots and making some improvements, Coogan was 
able to raise his price $150 and get maximum Title | 
FHA financing—the first of this type to be awarded 
to a builder in his area. VA commitment is $6,850; 
FHA allows a $6,250 mortgage on the square house, 


$6.750 on the long one, 
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LOCATION: San Francisco area 
JOSEPH L. EICHLER, Builder 
ANSHEN & ALLEN, Architects 


This, 1,170 sq. ft. house for Builder Joseph L. Eichler is a 
demonstration by Architects Anshen & Allen that the far 
simpler lines of modern architecture can yield more 
space, more value—and above all more sincere charm— 
than conventional! designs. It is one of five models, 600 
duplicates of which have been sold for around $13,000 on 
various tracts. It has no jigs and jogs, no costly roof 
breaks, no “cute” bays, window boxes, shutters, or special 
trim, no job lot patches of different wall materials, none 
of the other meaningless fluff so often used for “sales 
appeal.” Instead, the architects have made the most of 
the space, have achieved the simplest possible grouping 
of materials. 


Examples of simplication: 


> Only four window sills in the house—for the reason that 
there are only two windows that stand alone—one in the 
kitchen, one in a bedroom. The rest are all in just two 
rows. One is a high “clerestory” row across the whole 
front of the house. (This is definitely a house for those 
who want privacy from the street.) The other is a row 
across the rear or garden side of the house. 


> No glazed window sash. Ample light enters all rooms 
through the big ranges of fixed glass. Solid casements 
serve for ventilation only and are literally cut-off wooden 
doors. The architects found that they could buy a flush 
6’-8” door for $9, cut it in half, band the two halves and 
end up with two 3’-4” hinged casement sash complete with 
hardware at a total cost of $5.75 apiece against the $13 
cost of standard glass sash. 

> There are only two exterior wall materials, used for 
variety: redwood (creosoted) for the front, the right side, 
most of the left side; lightweight cement block (8 x 16 
x 8”) for the garden side and reaching just past the fire- 
place in the living room. 

> No cutting of block: window sills are 4 blocks high, 
heads of windows and doors 10 blocks high. 


> Few separate door or window heads: the two main ranges 
of openings frame up to the roof, 


> No rafters: four heavy purlins (4 x 12”) carry the 2” 
plank roof, covered with 14” insulation board and the 
built-up roof covered with white dolomite gravel. 

The same iarge simplicity ruled the management of 
space. The living room is 17’-8” square, but it looks much 
bigger because the head-high kitchen partition leaves 
visible the entire 27’ expanse of the roof. 

And Anshen & Allen refused fake economies such as 
the “economy” of cramped space. They drew alternate 
plans of their 1,170 sq. ft. house reducing it to 1,000 sq. 
ft., but found they would save only $170 altogether or 
$1 per sq. ft.; so they decided that the luxury of extra 
space was the cheapest bargain that the buyer would get. 

And it turned out that the quiet lines and the larger 
spaces yielded extra sincerity and charm. 

The $13,000 sales price includes two-car garage, back 
terrace and service-yard fence. 


BIG SIMPLIFICATIONS 








cut costs and enhance charm of $13,000 house 








All photos: Rondal Partridge 
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“Front” of the house is to the garden. Fitted to concrete block, framing is simple 
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Living, dining, cooking in one big room; kitchen partition is only head-high 
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Fixed glass behind drapes lights bedroom; hinged case- 


ment sash at left is half of a flush door, cheaper than glass 


Closed street side gives privacy; garage roof is extended 


as entrance shelter; clerestory extends across front. 
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SOLD: 100 HOUSES A MONTH 


Even among the big house builders of Los An- 
geles, where large residential projects are com- 
monplace, Ed. Zuckerman and Barney Morris 
would be considered plungers. 

Last February they plunged full force into 
building the largest group of $15,000-$17,000 
houses in the country. Not waiting to see if the 
public would like their new models, they shot 
the works to the tune of over $15 million by 
speeding ahead with their entire 875 houses. 
But, they weren’t really gambling. A good 
house at a good price was sure to pay off. And 
it has: sales have averaged 100 per month. 





The Benmar Hills development is different.in two 
ways from any Zuckerman & Morris had undertaken 
in their 25 years as builders: 1) the new land in 
Burbank is the best site they had ever bought, and 
2) the houses are the highest priced in their history. 

To do justice to the site and the price class they 
decided to use better designs than they ever had 
before. While they were plungers, they wanted an 
“insurance pulicy” in the form of good conservative 
design—a guarantee of sales in the highly competi- 
tive Los Angeles market. 

To draw their plans they chose Architect Allen 
Siple. The builders had seen several classes of houses 
he had designed: high-priced numbers for Spencer 
Tracy, Deanna Durbin and other luxury-minded 
Californians, and smaller houses in several price 
brackets which Siple had done for Builder Paul 
Trusdale. With fewer tricks and frills Siple’s de- 
signs were adapted to good family living. 


No odd bits and bird houses 


From this builder-architect relationship have come 
five basic houses. The facades are not as strikingly 
direct and composed as Anshen & Allen’s latest for 
Kichler (page 212) but on the other hand are not 
cluttered up with odd bits of brick and stone, half- 
timber and bird houses like too many builder houses. 

Of the five houses, the smallest has 1,303 sq. ft. 
and sells for $15,135. The others have just over 
1,500 sq. ft. and sell for $16,730 to $17,255. Lots 
range from 60 to 70’ wide and from 115 to 148’ 
deep. The builders figure their improved lots are 
worth around $3,500 because many have a $400 re- 
taining wall and most have high development costs 
of $1,600 due to the expensive leveling of the slop- 
ing site. 

The houses were put on sale late in June. In the 
first three months about 300 were sold, nearly all to 
veterans who made down payments beginning at 
$1,300. The easier credit regulations that went into 
effect last month should stimulate sales further as 
down payments on the small house are now $875. 


Architect collaboration pays off in the merchandising of 875 houses in Los Angeles’ $15,000- 


$17,000 price class. Good design minimizes the risk in a large scale operation 


In his designs Architect Siple never forgets that 
houses are for families to live in. He believes that 
an architect’s first duty is to people’s living habits 
and his thoughtful if conventional floor plans reflect 
this. In his design expression he has been clean- 
ing up older forms rather than cleaning out and 
starting fresh. He has gone as far as putting the 
living room to the rear for backyard living, for 
example, but has not yet run windows down to the 
floor for indoor-outdoor open planning: only the 
doors carry glass all the way. If more exciting de- 
partures might have been made (as they were for 
Trusdale) it must be remembered that these were 
the first houses he designed for Zuckerman and 
Morris and this is the beginning. not the end, of a 
line of progress. 

Siple’s floor plans never waste space. There is no 
cross traffic in the living rooms. Children with 
muddy shoes coming through the kitchen door don’t 
have to cross the living room to get to bathroom or 
bedroom. Kitchen, service door _ad garage are al- 
ways integrated. 


Emphasis on livability 

Siple’s houses are easy to furnish because he 
makes sure there are places for sofas, tables, beds 
and other large pieces of furniture. His kitchens 
work well, and there is enough space for an un- 
crowded eating place. There are no pass-throughs 
or eating counters between kitchen anc lining room 

on this point he differs from a number of other 
designers. Architect and builder agreed there should 
be separate dining rooms and entry halls in this 
price class and that bedrooms should have carefully 
located windows, cross ventilation and good closet 
space. 

“You'll have to choose between me and _ the 
plumber,” he told the builders. “Bathrooms should 
be located where they fit best into family living and 
not necessarily back-to-back with another bath or 
kitchen. You might save $50 if you put the plumber 
first, but you'll mess up my floor plans.” 

The illustrated floor plans have a basic similarity: 
an entrance in the same position opening to a front 
hall that leads to a living room. Basic shape of each 
house is the same but Siple shifts his kitchen from 
side to side, moves dining area to three different 
locations (sometimes a separate room, sometimes an 
“L” off the living room). Some houses have three 
bedrooms, others two and a den. Four of the houses 
have two baths, the other has one. All have a service 
area next to the kitchen, a Los Angeles custom of 
which the builders approve. 

Streets are 36’ curb to curb. Sidewalks are back 
a few feet from the curb, a practice which both 
Siple and construction boss Tom Carter favor. They 
think rolled curbs are dangerous and believe side- 
walks should never be immediately next to curbs. 

(Text continued on page 216) 
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LOCATION: Burbank, Cal. 
ZUCKERMAN & MORRIS, Builders 


ALLEN G. SIPLE, Architect 
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In all plans, entry and living room remain in same 
position. Living room always faces to the rear. This 


plan features an independent dining room. 
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Siple does not believe in the open kitchen, feels room 
should be enclosed, with space for a table. Note the 


number and generous size of closets. 
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In all plans living room is out of traffic pattern. In 
this variation the front porch has been reduced to 


make way for a service room, 





Garage can be attached. as in photo, or located at 


rear of house as is more generally done. Den is easily 


converted into an extra hedroom. 
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All photos: Barker Bros. 


“All housing developments need sidewalks,” says 
Carter, “and the cheaper the development the more 
kids there will be and the more they need sidewalks 
to play on. We don’t care wnat they cost, they’re a 
good investment.” 

A cost breakdown is given later. A good guess 
as to the unit cost of the house (excluding land and 
profit) would be $8.50 per sq. ft. When asked 
about the firms’ cost-cutting methods, Tom Carter 
says, “We have only one rule: build fast! With 
the interest and overhead on a big job like this we 
have to move as fast as we can. Our subs bid lower 
when they know their work is not going to drag. 
When we work fast, everyone gets keyed up and 
this fast tempo brings better work and better 
production. 


A house every four hours 


The 875 houses were started last February and 
should be finished next January — a rate of slightly 
over one house every four working hours. Carter, 
an architect turned builder, uses orthodox methods 
with nothing he considers unusual. He uses standard 
floor framing methods (no concrete slabs) ordinary 
frame construction with plaster inside and stucco 
outside. Some redwood siding is used on the ex- 
teriors. Exterior plaster costs about 20¢ per sq. ft. 
or about the same as shakes. 

Studs come pre-cut, but most of the cutting is 
done by special cutters who work in front of each 
house. When asked about these methods as com- 
pared with the speed of buying prefabricated panels 
Carter said they spend only about $650 for labor to 
frame walls, partitions and the roof (not counting 
shingles) which they believe is better than pre- 
fabbing and half the cost of conventional houses if 


(Continued on page 260) 


Architect Siple designed this rose 
trellis for model house to show that 
rear gardens could have variety in 


landscaping. 





Dining space is usually at end of 
living room, like this, but some- 


times in a separate room. 


The clean, nicely done brick fire- 
place is one of many good detail- 


ing jobs in house. 





In bedrooms there is always wall 


space for furniture and usually 





alternate loeations. 
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$9,990 LEVITT HOUSES BOAST 70 LOTS, wit sett to defense 


workers at only $10 a sq. ft. The secret: careful pruning of metals and costs 
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Four variations in the basic Levitt house make this pleasant street pattern. 
Each of the various faces which this house presents has been achieved by 


simple changes in relating the carport and adjoining storage space to the 


rectangle of the house proper. 
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All photos: Ben Schnall 


The $9,990* house which the famed Levitt & Sons will start 
building next spring will offer the buyer 1,000 sq. ft. all on 
one floor. It is also the first house in this price class to offer 
the luxury of a 70 ft. wide lot. 


The Levitts have found that this extra 10 ft, of lot is worth its 
cost if exploited in a simple scheme to vary the appearance of 
their houses. Instead of finagling roof lines and false gable fronts 
to relieve neighborhood uniformity, Designer Alfred Levitt has 
simply played with the two rectangles of the house plan: one, the 
house itself; the other, carport and outdoors storage space. The 
best part of this story is that the Levitts’ studies convince them that 
it costs not much more to give this extra lot width and to make this 
kind of graceful variation than to make the special rafter cuts re- 
quired by the more usual method of varying house facades. Of course, 
the actual cost of the extra 10’ is directly proportional to the cost of 
the rest of the lot. 

The new Levitt house is intended for a new Levittown—to be built 
on Bucks County farmland just two miles from the new U. S, Steel 
plant at Morrisville, Pa. When the Levitts bought acreage mid- 
way between the new steel plant and the Kaiser Metal Products 
plant, they had both a house and a town plan ready. The house and 
the town plan had been developed for an integrated community, 
Landia which they intended to build on Long Island. But when 
credit restrictions cut down the Long Island market below the size 
the Levitts need to keep their mass production operation going, they 
quickly decided to move their whole building organization to the 
new industrial area now being built around the big steel plant. This 
meant moving 4,000 building workers, $1 million worth of building 





equipment and the vast materials purchasing apparatus of the North 
Shore Supply Co. It also meant cutting down a house intended to 
sell for around $13,000 to a price of $9,990. 

How the Levitts accomplished this cut-down constitutes a brilliant 
primer in how to hold the maximum in value in a house plan while 
taking the maximum in cost out and is shown in detail on the fol- 
lowing page. A big aid: plumbing could be designed to the new 
metal-saving national plumbing code because there is no problem of 
conflicting local codes in this rural area. 


*The $9,990 price is a target figure which may be slightly bettered or exceeded. 
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How Levitt Saved Money & Metals 


The house plan the Levitts will use in their new Pennsylvania town 
is an attempt to offer the mass market a more luxurious use of space 
than has been attempted in Levittown, L. I. Thus the plan 1) puts 
three bedrooms on the ground floor, dropping the Levitt trademark 
of an expansion attic; 2) includes a carport and liberal enclosed 
storage space for outdoor things; 3) separates one bedroom from 
the living room by a folding screen, permitting flexible use of this 
space; 4) provides easy circulation around the central pivot of the 
fireplece. 

All these elements of the plan, which was originally intended to be 
price-tagged at $13,000 and built in a model community on Long 
Island (Feb, issue, 51), have survived the drastic cost-cutting Levitt 
was obliged to make to get the price down to $9,990. Here’s how 
Levitt pruned his luxury plan to save both dollars and metal: 


$185 Cut: Double glass roll-back wall eliminated 
in favor of double glass view window with upper 


casements sliding. 


$270 Cut*: Deep-freeze unit 
eliminated in kitchen. \ 












* Note that all 


price to customer, not builder’s cost. 


estimates are in 
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Because there was no “make-work” plumbing code to interfere, chief 
mechanical engineer Irwin Jalonack was able to make tremendous 
Most simplifications 


the provisions of the new national plumbing code. Jalonack 1) used ~ 
_ 3 


savings by simplifying the plumbing. 


a stack vent, eliminating the additional piping usually required for 
a separate back venting; 2) reduced the vent projection above the 
roof and thus simplified its flashing (most plumbing codes require a. 
l’ projection) ; 3) used 3” waste pipe which fits in a 2 x 4” gall 
partition. (4” is usually required. Jalonack says 3” pipe gives sew 

flow a higher velocity; if pipe is too wide, sewage tends to settle an 
clog); 4) eliminated the house trap and corresponding fresh gp 
vent; 5) substituted transite pipe for cast iron underground and even 
under the concrete slab. (This item alone saved 60 cents a foot eg 


pared to the cost of cast iron.) 


$50 Cut: Louvered glass win 
dow (opaque) substituted for 
metal venetian blinds, 
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(2'-0°x 13-0" 





$630 Cut: Carport and en- 
closed outdoor storage space 


instead of full garage. 


$1,080 Cut: 300 sq. ft. cut 


from house area and straight 











$50 Cut: New ductile steel tubing in- 
stead of copper for radiant heating 
coils, 


How Levitt Used His 70 ft. Lot 


Wide lots give room for various arrangements of house rectangle, of 
carport and storage space and for future placement of an additional 
room. These arrangements, all pleasing to the eye (see photo, page 
217), give each house a remarkable degree of individuality. But 
the scheme has some disadvantages. Nete that alternate houses have 
been turned on end. This placement brings the living room to the 
street side of the house and gives one of the big living room windows 
a street view. Levitt has attempted to compensate for this by shield- 
ing this window with planting and a 4 ft. high brick garden wall 
(see photo). In this plan, the second living room window has been 





$585 Cut: 
but pipes capped in floor for possible 


future installation of fixtures. 


wall substituted for more ex- 
pensive right-angled wall. 





eliminated 


$150 Cut: Plumbing designed to conform 
to new national performance code. 


One bathroom 


drawn back to prevent it from looking directly on the neighboring 
house and to give at least angular view of the adjoining yard, 

Levitt’s scheme also has required him to place houses 28 ft. or 
more back from the street. In the case of house No. 4, the set-back 
amounts to 35 ft. This is costly in what planners now consider the 
most usable outdoor living space—the protected back yard. But this 
is offset by wider side vards, better street front appearance. 

The landscaping plan is luxurious even for Levitt. In houses 2 
and 3, landscaping is related to the carport in a way to give each 


house maximum screening from the other, 
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View through living room shows central fireplace 
stack as pivot of the plan. Dining area and 
kitchen shown at left of fireplace. In this plan, 


the view window shown looks onto the street. 


“Extra” room, separated from living room by 
sliding wall. can be converted from bedroom tu 


living room extension at will. In this plan, a 





second view window, looking onto side of lot. 


opens both living room and “extra room.” 























Closet space and built-in shelving is somewhat 


reduced from original plan, but will retain inex- 


vensive but luxurious looking basswood screens, 
/ & 





folding bac k on ceiling trac ks. 


Plan above can be directly compared to original plan on opposite page to se¢ 


how Levitt cut 300 sq. ft. from living space without disturbing any of the 


essential elements. 


Basswood sliding screens to separate dining area 
from kitchen were new in original Landia plan. 
They slide on ceiling trac k fo screen area from 
street and from the kitchen. Note how simple and 
attractive wood assembly will replace conventional 


metal “medicine” cabinet in bathroom. 
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Skelton Studios 


Strizek Shopping Center 


| ) VOCATION: Sacramento, Calif. 
[ERE STRIZEK, Builder 
| JOHN W. DAVIS, Designer 
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3 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHS FOR $9, 500 


Jere Strizek in Sacramento sells his big. well-planned homes at bargain 
torbeos the profits of his shopping center 


mat 


Jere Strizek of Sacramento used to pay build- 
ers $100 a house to put up homes around his 
new shopping center. 


Now he builds most of them himself for his 
own account—381 houses plus 63 apartments 
this year.* But he still thinks the home builder 
should count on his shopping center for his 
real profit; he thinks the better the nearby 
houses, the bigger the shopping center profits; 
and so he is content to aim at a margin of only 
$617 per house ne overhead and profit com- 
bined. 

From Jere Strizek’s point of view the results 


* All told, Strizek himself has built some 1,500 houses and 
200 apartment units. 





are fine: his shopping center is outstandingly 
profitable and he will soon start another. 

From the home buyers’ viewpoint the results 
are even better, for the plan enables Strizek to 
give one of the finest house values in the coun- 
try. For only $9,500 today Strizek offers: 

1. A 1,238 sq. ft. house with three bedrooms 
and two baths, plus an enclosed garage, all on 
lots from 60 to 85’ wide and some over 150’ 
deep. 

2. An ingeniously different, skillfully de. 
signed floor plan which puts the garage in the 
middle instead of at the end. 

3. An all-round design so carefully planned 
that it won Parents’ Magazine Oscar for the 
Best Home for Family Living this year. 





Genial, energetic and full ~f the bouncing en- 
thusiasm of a good salesman, 48 year old Strizek 
is deeply interested in the long-term goodwill of 
his house buyers. He gives them as fine a house 
for the money as he knows how. What he now de- 
livers for $9,500 speaks for itself in these photos. 

The $4,500 houses Strizek built in 1941 are still 
considered a bargain at $10,000 to $12,000 or more 
and are snapped up fast whenever they appear on 
the market. Today his buyers are equally sure they 
are getting a bargain, and that’s the way Strizek 
wants it. Instead of cutting out luxury items in his 
houses as building costs go up, he and his staff 
constantly try to put more in: stainless steel sinks 
and kitchen counters, larger windows, better storage 
walls and items such as a paved rear terrace. 


Garage location is the key 


Key to the efficient plan (see drawing) is attach- 
ing the garage to the front of the house, roughly in 
the center and not at one side as is more usual. By 
using the inside end of the garage as a passage way, 
traffic can move through the entire service and bed- 
room area of the house without disturbing anyone 
in the living room. 

As a result, the house has the rare quality of 
privacy that is achieved only in much larger houses 
where a lot of money and space are used to get iso- 
lation. When parents are in the living room, read- 
ing, working or entertaining, the.children can come 
in the front door, the main garage door or the ser- 
vice door in the garage and get to the kitchen, bath- 
rooms, or their own bedrooms without going through 
the living room. 


If children are having an early supper in the 
kitchen they can move back and forth to their rooms 
or go outside without bothering their parents in the 
living room. The children, getting equal rights, are 
both isolated and insulated from kitchen and living 
room sounds while they are in their rooms, as two 
doors and a hallway block the noise. This is a good 
feature early in the morning (it lets the children 
sleep while breakfast is being prepared) as well as 
for party nights. 

Locating the master bedroom at the opposite end 
of the house from the children’s rooms is another 
asset. The large bedroom with its own bath could 
be turned into a private suite for in-laws, other 
guests or could be rented. Having the parents’ room 
so far from the other bedrooms might be a liability 
when children are small, but this distance can be 
bridged for a few dollars with an inexpensive office- 
communication system by which parents can hear 
the slightest cough in a child’s room. 

The 22 x 15’8” living room is a large, well-pro- 
portioned room with two large windows and a door 
on the rear garden or terrace. It lends itself well 
to family living and to entertaining. 

The house is well planned for mothers who want 
to watch their small children at play. When the 
door between kitchen and living room is open, 4 
mother in the kitchen can see through to the rear 
yard. She could also keep an eye on the front yard. 
When children play in the garage on rainy days, 4 
mother can supervise them by leaving the inter- 
vening doors open. From the kitchen, approaching 
visitors may be spotted, and the front door i= only 
a few steps away. (Text continued. on p. 223.) 
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Strizek’s house is 53’ long. Key to 
the successful floor plan is central 
garage location with one bedroom 


wing on far side, one at opposite end. 


ee mas _— 
Norcross : 
Living room and two bedrooms have 
windows on rear terrace. Living room 


at rear is one of many assets. 


An enclosed service yard or small 
private garden can be made between 


garage and one bedroom wing. 


Norcross 
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Kitchen is admirably planned for family living. 
Dining table near front door keeps children or 
guests out of traffic while a housewife is preparing 
meals. Door at far end leads to garage. Both 


front and back yards can be watched. 


Living room with formal dining space is 22’ x 
15-8" and gives big-house appearance. Entire 
right wall, except door, is of glass, opening room 


up to rear garden or patio. 


Master bedroom, below, is a suite by itself with 
private heth and ample storage space. Two other 
bedrooms have bath between them. Each has cross 


ventilation, large closets. 
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3 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHS FOR $9,500 


TO LIVING ROOM 


TO ENTRY 


™ KITCHEN & SERVICE 
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All photos: Glenn Fished 
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modate facia board that is also 


gutter. Drawing shows details. 


The garage can be converted into a den, a play- 
room or an extra bedroom with very little work, an 
expandable feature which many families have al- 
ready taken advantage of. A carport can be added 
at one side of the house. 

If his 1951 house, pictured here, is a lot for the 
money the basic credit goes to Jere Strizek, but its 
fine floor plan and unusual livability can be traced 
to the fact that his staff designer, John W. Davis. 
used to have migraine headaches. Davis not only 
had headaches but three children as well. Like all 
healthy kids, their noise level sometimes climbed 
to the decible rating of a small circus. When pri- 
vacy-seeking father Davis began making sketches 
for Strizek’s 1951 house, he decided to design the 
kind of house he wanted for himself. To make a 
good house for the children, as well as for his wife 
and himself, he developed a floor plan that takes 
most of the kinks out of family living. and that also 
gives a man the peace and quiet he wants after a 
hard day’s work. 

Davis gives much of the credit for the floor plan 
to his wife Charlotte, who had grown tired of living 
in houses not planned for active children. Builders’ 
houses, she feels with some vehemence. should be 
designed with special attention to children’s trafhc, 
hecause most new developments are muddy until the 
lawns are well grown. In fact. mud can always be a 
problem unless an architect prepares for it. The 
Davis floor plan keeps mud out of the living room. 

There is only one basic floor plan, which is also 
built reversed. Variation in exterior appearance 
comes primarily from a use of redwood or brick on 
the facade and from an interesting pattern of soft 
colors that Designer Davis has worked out, 

The best orientation for the house is with the en- 
trance on the north and the living room facing 
south. Undoubtedly the worst is to have the living 
room face west where the large windows catch the 
afternoon sun. But that is the orientation John 
Davis chose for himself because, when the project 
was still in the land planning stage, he spotted 
some large trees and an unusual lot which he liked. 
The trees, however, and a canvas awning shade the 


paved rear terrace and keep sun off the windows. 
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How they cut costs 

As a graduate of the University of Illinois school 
of architecture, where he also taught for four years 
before joining the Air Force, John Davis has been 
a close follower of Illinois’ Small Homes Council. 
He suggested that Bill Scheick, formerly of the 
University and now with BRAB, visit Sacramento 
to see Town & Country Village. Scheick studied the 
1950 flat-roofed house and agreed with Davis that 
considerable savings could be made if FHA, VA 
and local building inspectors would agree to a few 
changes. They got together with officials and it was 
decided there was no good reason to put a vertical 
| x 6” post in the exterior framing under every 
beam, as they had been doing. Two 2 x 4’s were 
substituted, saving the equivalent of 24 studs per 
house and enough labor to bring the total saving 
to $90. 

Scheick was also helpful in persuading officials 
that nonbearing, wardrobe walls made good sense. 
One storage wall was approved between the two 
smaller bedrooms and another along the fireplace 
wall between living room and master bedroom. Us- 
ing the two storage walls saved $40 a house over 
conventional closets, using two trades instead of five 
for that job, The new units give more space, which 
is also more accessible. 

Strizek and his staff are always looking for ways 
to save money. They formerly used six different 
types of windows, one for each house variation. By 
standardizing on one type they saved enough to 
pay for window screens and hardware. 

The stainless steel kitchen sinks and counter tops 
cost $50 more than an ordinary sink and hard tile 
counters. But Davis claims they save $150 in labor. 
Setting the cabinets, counters and sinks takes the 
time of only two men working one hour before 
the plumber comes. Another place whey they pay 
money to save money is in the metal garage door. 
It costs $60 installed, but once in working order 
there are no complaints and no follow-up by Strizek’s 
maintenance department. 

Strizek has a lumber cutting operation in his 
field shop which he uses to save money. He 


Continued on page 264) 
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PREFAB’S PROGRESS... from 
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The model T era of prefabricated houses shows 
signs of nearing its end. 

Early glances at prefabbers’ jigs indicate that 
some 1952 models may indeed be new models, and 
rumblings from the industry's scattered plants 
promise even more excitement for 1953. The men 
who manage this considerable industry* somehow 
have been persuaded that 1) better design will sell 
more factory-built houses, 2) the public is at last 
ready for houses with a contemporary accent and 
3) they need architects to design them. 


Most prefabricated houses heretofore have been solid, 
dependable schmaltz, usually Cape Coddish in design, 
whether for Gloucester, Mass. or Tallahassee, Fla. Be- 
neath the schmaltz were smart construction details which 
would put some custom built $100,000 houses to shame, 
but even in 1950 very few prefab houses looked as modern 





* Production 1950, 55,000. Predicted production 1951, another 
55,000. Ten biggest producers (alphabetically) : American Houses, 
inc.; Gunntson Homes, Inc.; Harnischfeger Corp.; Knox Corp.; 
Lumber Fakricators, Inc.; National Homes Corp.; New Century 
Homes, Inc.; Pease Woodwork Co.; Thyer Manufacturing Corp.; 
W. G. Best Factory-Built Homes, Inc. 





to: 








ARCHITECT & PREFABRICATOR—together they put a contemporary accent on the production line 


as the factories that sired them, or were as functional as 
their own kitchen equipment. 

Years ago merchant builders like Levitt and Burns took 
a tip from Detroit auto makers and made a point of 
changing their models annually; but the prefabrication 
industry, like Henry Ford a generation back, has until 
recently been producing essentially the same model year 
after year. 

Most radical of all the 1952 design changes are found 
in the three models recently unveiled by the Pease Wood- 
working Co. of Cincinnati. The architects are Robison 
Heap, Oscar Stonorov, and Schwarz & West. The smallest 
house in this contemporary trio (above, right) is by 
Architect Heap and contains 828 sq. ft. with two bed- 
rooms. Set on a concrete slab, and equipped complete 
with such appliances as an electric dishwasher and ven- 
tilating fan, it will sell for about $13,000, including 
builder’s profit but not land. 

The next size larger is Schwarz & West’s design (next 
page), a 1,130 sq. ft., three-bedroom house plus two-car 
garage which wiil sell for about $19,500. Like the first, 
it has overhanging eaves, and grooved red cedar siding. 
Stonorov’s house (right) is 1,410 sq. ft. with four bed- 
rooms. It will be priced at about $24,500 plus land. All 
three models are designed for construction with basements. 

Almost equally encouraging is the decision of Harni- 
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schfeger Corp. of Port Washington, Wis. co choose a 
contemporary architect to design a new line of houses, 
After much preliminary scouting, the company executives 
and consultants Burnett & Logan narrowed the field down 
to about 15, among them some of the most famous con- 
temporary house architects. To each they sent a letter 
which states so clearly the qualifications considered es- 
sential by a large and shrewd housing corporation that 
itis well worth reading: 


“The task is to collaborate with the corporation’s own engi- 
neering staff on two jobs: 

1, Continuing improvement of the planning, design and 
salability of the present line. 

2. Developing a forward-looking system of prefabricated 
houses suitable for either large projects or erection on 
individual lots. This is a long term job, involving funda- 
mental research on the profitable sizes of homes for future 
marketing conditions, as well as developments in new 
materials and potential prefabrication techniques. . . . 
“We must consider profitable operation of the Houses 
Division as essential to any development program. In other 
words, design must pay its own way. . 

We plan to interview several architects. ... We believe 
the following factors to be important: 

DESIGN ABILITY We must evaluate fully an 


a H , *¥. . . . 
tehitect’s ability to understand the limitations of mass 
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New two-bedroom model in Peaseway 
line was designed by Architect Robison 
Heap for the $13,000 market. It con- 
tains 828 sq. ft. excluding garage. House 


at left typifies older Peaseway line. 


Largest house in Peaseway line (1,410 
sq. ft.) contains four bedrooms, two 
baths and a 25'-9" long living-dining 


room. Architect: Oscar Stonorov. 
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Three-bedroom Peaseway house by Architects 
Schwartz & West contains 1,130 sq. ft. exclusive 


of garage, will sell complete for about $19,500. 


American Houses’ latest model features improved 


fenestration and a varied use of exterior finishes. 


Its 703 sq. ft. inclosed space develops more usable 
area than indicated because very thin (14%") par- 
titions are used. Price to owner of these houses 


this year was $6,000. 





market and his ability to key his design (whether cop 
temporary, traditional or intermedia) to keeping jug 
ahead, but not too far ahead, of acceptance from the mali 
the home building industry, the mortgage finance an, 
munity, and the government insuring agencies, , , .. 

“The home buying public has been educated to denies 
considerably ahead of what prefabrication companies are 
offering at the present time, 

“On the other hand, design must be attractive ; ; 
able to the highest possible percentage of the median 
lower income groups. We must reconcile skillfully our om 
desires and tastes with a realistic understanding of the 
market. ; 

“RESEARCH . . . Our architect should be interested jn 
spending some time talking with home buyers, prospects 
and builders. te should be interested in analyzing the 
living and storage space requirements of families of varioy 
sizes in the middle and lower income groups. He canny 
design in a vacuum. Above all he should have a genuine 
interest in finding and developing new materials and ney 
methods of fabrication . . . methods and materials that wil 
cut costs and increase salability. 

“PROJECT EXPERIENCE We believe that on 
secret of success in prelabrication is to combine plant 
production economies and volume with site economig 
gained through building from 25 to 250 homes in a singk 
project. Many of our new _ builder-dealers fall in this 
category. Sound experience in efficient land planning and 
orientation of numbers of homes would be valuable, 

“NAME VALUE . Frankly, we do not believe that 
many architects have a_ sufficient reputation with th 
general public to warrant heavy consideration of nam 
value. However, recognition among builders, mortgag 
bankers, government officials, insurance companies and 
other important “public” would be helpful. ... 

“PERSONAL ATTENTION We believe that ow 
assignment calls for close personal attention and super 
vision by principals. We expect to do most of th 
working and shop drawings in our own organization, 

“BASIS OF COMPENSATION Some pio 
thinking may be needed in this department. § 
small home commissions are not practical on volume 
duction of prefabricated homes. And our problem may 
to a considerable degree one of counsel and guidance, 
would like to know what you consider fair rates for 
in your own shop, for visits :o the plant, and for 
time and expense. For the time being, at least, we 
base our budgeting on an anticipated volume of 


oo. 


2,500 homes a year. 

“LICENSING In what states are you li 
practice? If states in which we operate or i 
cities require architectural certification of plans, 
would you charge for certification. .. . 

“TEMPERAMENTAL SUITABILITY .. . We 
our architect to become a strong collaborator whe 
contribute materially to’ our own management @ 
We would value ability to guide the thinking of gover 
ment insuring agencies, mortgage bankers and building 
code officials. . .. 5 

“We have no preconceived ideas on size or content @ 
our future models, We are not necessarily wed t pit 
roofs or any other single dominant feature in design. We 
would expect our architect to produce a series of basi 
expandable plans which are adaptable to orientation ® 

— snd, | 
any quarter of the compass, and are sufficiently variable 8 
roof lines and special features to avoid monotony in p® 
jects of 200 or 300 homes. 

All house builders might ponder the compelilit 
implications of this letter—and more architects mi 
soon get similar mail. 

J. C. Taylor, Jr. president of the Prefabricatél 
Home Manufacturers’ Institute (and also of Amet 
can Houses, Inc., whose newest model is shown# 
the left) said recently, “The biggest preoccupal® 
uf this industry must be with design. We are 
longer competing with apartment dwellings 
We must sell houses on their own merit to P@ 
who are not just looking for somewhere to live,™ 
really want houses. To define what they W4 


design.” 
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Architect: Charles J. Marr, New Philadelphia, Ohio : 
Associate Architects: Scheeren & Rittenhouse, Kittanning, Pa. t 


id sal. Contractor: Fred Lundgren, Kittanning, Pa Aito-fok (S twelve Was better 
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~ Widest opening -- 100% ventilation. 
a a Ventilation -- even when it’s raining. 
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sears a. Automatic locking thwarts intruders -- vents cannot 
aa work loose or be jimmied. 
—_ al @. Draft-free ventilation ~ air scooped in and upward. 
at Ole a Delayed Action Opening --100% control of ventilation. 
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he selected Auto-Lok because. Auto-Lok is the. only window 
combines the best features of all windou types’ SEALED LIKE A REFRIGERATOR 
= SEALED LIKE A REFRIGERATOR 
: Every inch of closing surface 1s positively 
° oi sealed with Auto-Lok’s specially extruded wf 
gn. We elastomeric vinyl weatherstripping. Note 
f basic how horizontal weatherstripping “A” A 3 
ation crosses over vertical weatherstripping “B.” 
iable 8 Tight closing Auto-Lok hardware, plus 
“= this unique weatherstripping combine to 
2 make Auto-Lok the tightest closing & 
petitir window ever made! 
cts ma} 
ENGINEERING COUNSEL 
sricated 
Ames For further details on Auto-Lok -- The Perfect Window -- To supplement their own facilities, 
own see SWEET’S and, by all means, write for the name of your # Qaovctitecs and designers are daily utilizing 
nearest distributor and a copy of the free booklet our staff's experience in fenestration 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” Address Dept. MB-10. problems. May we assist you? 
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An entirely new concept in bath enclosures. 
Rigid sliding panels of Plexiglas in beau- 
tiful transparent pastel colors of crystal 
clarity: Pink, Gold and Crystal Clear. 


Can be installed at a cost much less than 
a glass panel enclosure. 


Plexiglas is shatterproof, withstands 
heat, resists water and has strength far 
beyond requirements present in the 
home bathroom. 

Simple to install: (1) Cement track to 
rim of tub, (2) rest panels in track and 
adjust top rod in position, (3) fasten end 
plates of top rod and the job is finished. 
Made to fit a regular 5 foot recessed tub. 


Available from your plumbing contractor. 


Write for bulletin showing the Cascade 
Bath Enclosure in actual colors. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ Three Complete Plants 
(Chicago area plant) Frankiin Park, Illinois @ Long Island City 1, New York 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. @ In Canada: Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
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ARCHITECTS’ SUGGESTIONS - 


es 
(Continued from page 195) 
but that he is obliged to start with financing, no 


of his choice, and work backwards to assemble g 
product. The product more closely resembles an 
assembly than it does integrated design, for the 
builder is a major manufacturer who has almog 
no control of his “stock parts.” 

Let us neither criticize nor excuse, but look 
objectively at what must be done. The builder 
and architect must have both the means and the 
motivation to create better design. 

The house is too smail. Due to financing, the 
minimums soon become also the maximums, The 
builders are probably ahead of the architects ip 





their analysis of the costs of marginal space, Fo, 
example, they know that, if the basic minimgp 
area costs from $10 to $15 per sq. ft., additi 
space added to area, without addition to 
work or mechanical trades might cost but $4 
$5 per sq. ft. 

However, because market analyses show that 
for each additional increase of $1,000 to $2,000 
sales price, half of the remaining potential marke 
is eliminated, the industry cannot easily avail jt 
self of the increased value gained through man 






ginal space. 

The basic “FHA” plan, of four to five 
with the living room in front, used as both 
trance hall and for circulation, reflects belief 
while privacy is probably desirable, it is 
necessary nor attainable. 

With larger area, other obvious faults can 
corrected with proper orientation of rooms, 
ening of laterals, concentrating plumbing tof 
front of the plan, closer relation to the 
and encouragement thereby of better land 
tenance. 

More space per dollar can be accomplishel 
with better and simpler windows and millwork, 
standardized and probably preassembled plumb 
ing and elimination of the basic conflict in stant 
ards of plumbing and the sheet materials. h 
these stock parts and in review of excessive jt 
quirements lie the means. 

We must evaluate the use of a single entrant 
door for both service and main entrance. The 
second door requires combination door, framing 
steps or stoop, light ad switch, weatherstrippiig 
and usually considerable walks. The same dollar 
would provide many square feet. Expensit 
apartments often have but one door. 

The houses are too close together. We mis 
balance the cost of desirable, but excessive cut 
walk, and street requirements against the best 
fits of the same investment in marginal space ad 
the planning improvements permitted by such 
space. I vote for the space and the privacy! 
permits as a necessity and regard the delux 
curbs, walks and streets as only desirable. 

As long as replacement costs are the major 
terminant in financing, we shall have today’s bac 
ward and negative approach to design. 

Livability values—space, privacy, flexibilt 
and conveniences—are actually the prime crilet 
They are presently regarded as small “plus fa 
tors.” 

Herein can be the motivation. 


(Continued on page 248) ' 
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THESE WORKMEN are laying FOAMGLAS on the roof of Dun & Bradstreet’s new home office building in New York City. FOAMGLAS, an effective bar- 


plished rier to heat travel and cold transfer, is easily handled, quickly laid. The strong, rigid blocks form a firm, even base for roofing felts, do not crush or 
illwork., sag, thus prevent damage to roofing. Architect: Reinhard, Hofmeister & Walquist, New York City. General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company, 
plumb New York City. Roofer: Jacob Ringle & Son, Inc., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
n stand: : — 
ry More and more plans—for large and small projects, for modernizing and for 
> new construction—include insulation. And in more and more cases the 
sive Te recommended insulating material is FOAMGLAS. 
_ For FoaAMGLAs not only provides excellent insulation, it also retains its 
ntranet insulating value, year after year. It is being used successfully in walls and 
e. The ceilings, on roofs, under floors and sidewalks. Unusually long service, free 
ania from costly repairs and maintenance, make FOAMGLAs the most effective 
vies and economical insulation you can recommend. 
-dollas Get complete information about FOAMGLAS today. Just mail the coupon 
and we'll send you a sample of FOAMGLAS and your choice of our latest 





pensive booklets. 


The best glass insulation is cellular glass. The only 


Je must PITTSB URGH CORNING CORPORATION cellular glass insulation is FOAMGLAS. This unique 


material is composed of still air, sealed in minute 
glass cells. It is light weight, incombustible, vermin- 
proof. It has unusually high resistance to moisture, 


ve cuth PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
e bene PITTSBURGH 


® chemicals and many other elements that cause in- 
ace " . 
wy sud sulation to deteriorate. 
1 = C I Sie 2 ee ee . 
ivacy I | Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
delux CORNING | Dept. C-101, 307 Fourth Avenue 
—--- Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
e. ® | Please send me without obligation a ple of 
' | FOAMGLAS and your FREE booklets on the use 
ajor | 9f FOAMGLAS for: Homes [1], Normal Tempero- 
| 
| 
| 
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ARCHITECT'S SUGGESTIONS 


L. MORGAN YOST: avoid standardization 
of the commonplace 


Builders copy builders’ houses until the degree 
of difference among them approaches complete 
standardization of the commonplace.. Many ar- 
chitects commissioned by builders deliver “build- 
ers’ houses” to satisfy the client. Many builders 
wanting the fresh approach are disappointed to 
receive the same old thing from the architect. 


Originality and good design add nothing 


SKY 


(fe 


Insta 


valending 


IN SCHOO 


the construction cost if intelligently applied. 
Ponderous detail so prevalent should give way to 
crispness at less cost in labor and materials. 


Cornices 


eaves for sun and rain protection. Roofs can be 


lowered and simplified to use less and cheaper 


materials. All meretricious ornament can 


a . 
removed, relying on proportion, texture, natural 
shadows and color to produce the lasting quality 


of hominess. 


Interesting placement and variations of set- 


LIKE® |; hting 
tallation a " 


S, OFF 
A 
ND Pustic Mon = Ones, 


Vvered. bo 


Architect Harvey P. Clarkson of Petroff and 
Clarkson, New York, N. Y. specified this sus- 


conference room jointly used by the Tea Asso- 








pended Silvray SKYLIKE installation for the PI ta 
ciation and the Tea Bureau, Inc. at 500 5th Look GQ? ese 


Ave. Providing a medium lighting intensity of 
approximately 35 foot-candles, these SKYLIKE 
units represent an initial investment saving of 
from 13 to 4 the cost of competitive equipment 
offering comparable results. The lighter weight 
and internal simplicity of the fixtures also per- 
mits additional savings in installation time. 






This high-intensity installation of surface-mounted SKYLIKE 
units was selected for the modernization of the Amesbury, 
Massachusetts Public Library. Note the low brightness 
levels at the light source . . . the 90° shielding . . . the 
absence of harsh shadows and sharp light cut-off lines. 


Send for complete SKYLIKE 
information. A comprehensive 
booklet describing the SKYLIKE 
system is yours for the asking. 
To get your copy, write Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc., Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. §$19-138 
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Ytcal Vastallanous/, 


(unretouched photographs, using room 


light only, demonstrate the unusually uniform distribution 


of light provided by SKYLIKE fixtures). 





This patterned group of recessed units in the dining room 
of the Bader Hotel in Spring Valley, N. Y., illustrates the 
way Silvray SKYLIKE fixtures fit 24” x 24” ceiling tiles. 
Note how the soft, even distribution of low intensity light 
helps to create the desired mood of cheerful hospitality. 


SKYLIKE 
LIGHTING INC. 











can be simplified and broadened into 


These make better mortgage risks. 








back, not haphazard but carefully gt 
vistas and relationships of open arom, 
thousands of dollars to land values. The drink 
and entrance walk become one for economy and 
produce greater sweeps of unbroken lowe, Th 
separate service door is as useless as the veri: 
form appendix. The door to the rear gardep 
should replace it on the budget sheet as an en. 
joyable sales feature. The picture window must 
be redesigned and placed on the garden side if 
only to deprive the occupant of displaying th 
ubiquitous ruffled lampshade. 

If houses are designed as good places to live 
rather than mere merchandise to be sold. the 
will sell better. Family activities have beep neg. 
lected. No space for workshop, Separate age 
groups, storage of sports equipment, hobby mate 
rial—all these make home the place to be ip 
Much attention must be given to sound control 
arrangement of spaces so traffic aisles do ny 
preempt all the free area. Space should be simpk 
and open, not cramped into the usual tive or six 
standard rooms. The separate kitchen shoul 
follow the separate dining room into oblivion 
though planning of units must still provide s. 
cluded work space for easy neatness of hous. 
keeping. 

The bedroom must not be thought of as mer 
area but as organized space for sleeping, dres 
ing, and writing, working or reading away from 
others. 

In providing for family living is the real op 
portunity for housebuilders. 


GEORGE D. RIDDLE: space is the cheapes! 
part of the house and the most important! 


Most builders’ houses reflect a sad lack of et 
nomic planning. Too much stress is placed 
maintaining area within certain limits with a 
verse effect on room sizes and livability by ple 
ing too many reoms in too little space. 
Space is the cheapest part of a house. Increast 
in area does not affect cost of plumbing, wirin 
sash, doors and only to a very minor degree wil 
increase heating requiremenls 
Many times, with efficient planning, additional 
area can be incorporated at very little additional 
cost. For example, it is often possible to add 2 
on a 10’ wide bedroom for as little as $30 or 8 
which will provide additional space to accomme 
date twin beds or at least give greater flexibility 
in the use of the space. It is possible throug 
efficient planning of houses in this area range W 
obtain as much as 8% more area for an incres 
in cost in the order of 134% and a builder canm® 
estimate his costs that close. In other words, it 
creasing room area will cost about 20% to 25% 
of the unit cost of the basic house and will reflec 
many times that cost in increase vd livability 


occasionally 


markeiability and loan value. 


(Continued on page 252) 
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3. Wood ventilator takes a standard 
4214"'x22!4" DSA Thermopane unit. Used 
singly or in groups, they provide excellent 
ventilation throughout the house. Can be 
screened and weather-stripped. Screened 


metal ventilators are also available. 


FREE DETAILS 


* * * 


We will send you free, detail sheets 
showing how to make and install 


panel windows. 
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ADDS APPEAL TO HOUSES 


and saves time, reduces costs 














1. Frame (from one to nine lights) comes 
to the site as bundled 2 x 6’s that are pre- 
cut, rabbeted, ready for assembly. Or they 
can be cut and rabbeted by the builder, or 
by a millwork supplier. 





4. Up it goes, ready for painting and 
glazing. Fixed lights take standard 4514” 
x 25!” DSA Thermopane units. Or you 
can insert ventilator units, of wood or 
metal, in as many of the window openings 
as you wish. 


ee eea'eedes 
0 ee ae 
Gi sewes eccceed 


2. Carpenter simply nails the pre-cut 
frame together on the job. No time is 
taken for cutting or fitting. He can put a 
big 9-light window wall frame together in 
20 minutes; smaller frames even faster. 





5. Panel window frames can be combined 
in many ways. You can provide bed- 
rooms, for example, with horizontal strips 
of windows placed high for privacy and 
to allow more usable space around walls 
for furniture placement, 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION...MAIL THE COUPON ON 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
95101 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me complete information on installation methods for 
low-cost window walls of Thermopane. 
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ARCHITECT'S SUGGESTIONS 


There is still too much monotonous repetition 


in tract development. Many projects show a 
sense of color consciousness by the builder but 
show lack of good advice in color selections and 
harmony. Many houses are built without consid- 
ering proper orientation with respect to prevail- 
ing winds and to provide winter as well as sum- 
mer comfort. These three problems can easily be 
overcome in the basic planning of a development. 
Relationship of rooms in a given plan can usually 


be made to fit at least two different orientations. 


Variation in the shape of a building will 
usually result from efficient planning and not 
add appreciably to cost. Introduction of various 
roof types for different elevations developed for 
each basic plan should make possible a varied 
grouping in a development that, with the advice 
ofa good color consultant, makes possible a home 
that the 


ultimate owners, can well be proud of. To accom- 


development builder, as well as the 


plish this objective requires closer collaboration 


between AIA and NAHB. Participation in this 
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Nervastral Seal-Pruf Sheeting i 


Especially adapted for use on spandrel beam water- 
proofing —no mastic required except for spotting. Eliminates addi- 
tional plies of other types of waterproof products, when employed 


for membrane waterproofing; 


unsurpassed in its resistance to water, water-vapor, acids, 


alkalies and weather conditions; 


completely unaffected by portiand cement or concrete 
—retaining its initial excellent waterproofing qualities when in con- 


tact with these materials; 


extremely versatile —since, in addition to waterproofing, it 
reduces vibration, increases resistance to corrosion, and affords good 
protection for outdoor insulated ducts, pipe lines and industrial 


equipment; 


easy to handle — because it remains flexible and pliable 


winter and summer; 


economical —because it reduces labor costs appreciably. 


Here is a “one-package” waterproofing medium. 


AVAILABILITY: Rolls 72-ft. long—in widths 8”—12”—15"— 
18” —20” —24” —30” —36”. Other special widths provided on request. 


RUBBER & PLASTICS 
COMPOUND CO., inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Reg. ‘Trade Mark 
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The following 
authorized 
distributors 

of 

NERVASTRAL 
SEAL-PRUF 

stand ready to 

fill your orders 
promptly 




















Ringel Bros. 
Newark 8, N. J. 


A. P. Woodson Co. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Grays Ferr, Brick Co. 
Conshohocaen, Pa. 


Construction Supply Corp. 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


The Howard Co. 
New Haven 8, Conn. 


Acme Builders Supply 
& Fuel Co., inc. 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


McCrady-Rodgers Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Askue Supply Co. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Consumers Materials Co. 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


Houston Waterproofing Co, 
Houston 9, Texas 


Waldo Bros. Co. 
Boston 18, Mass. 


State Supply Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Hoiss-Kuhn-Chuman Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


H. W. Linaburry 

Brick & Tile Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fort Wayne Builders 

Supply Co. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Swanson & Gay, Inc. 

Providence, R. |. 


Roofing Supplies, Inc. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Cook Builders Supply Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 





T Russer & PLASTICS COMPOUND CO., INC. 

| 30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me further information 
about NERVASTRAL SEAL-PRUF. | om particularly 
interested in the following applications: 
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type of operation by more architects Will resy) 
. ° . . lilt 
in substantial improvement in the quality of gy 

° P lO 
housing. If more builders employ architects oy 
° ° ° ty 
in their program our communities wil] receive 
* ~ 


face lifting” that will be more than skip dee 
1 


GEORGE FRED KECK: bigger rooms for the 
north than the south 


Long and careful planning is an absolute neo 
sity, for such planning only can produce the hee 
results. In the small house industry, intelligey 
architectural service is not often obtained, Py. 
tunately there is now an awareness of this pee 
which becomes apparent in a greater number f 
projects, 

Enclosure of space is still comparatively ing, 
pensive; the gadgets cost money. Ten years ay 
almost every house built was furnished only wif 
laundry trays. Today people more or less expert 
washers, driers, mangles and dishwashers— 
expensive. 

Space being relatively cheap, why isn’t it & 
sirable to build smaller rooms in warmer climate 
where, throughout the year one can spenc wor 
time out of doors, and larger rooms in colde 
climates where more indoor living is required 

Regarding cost, at any given period the ew 
nomic situation dictates a specification and a cos 
tag. Fifteen years ago it was a $5,000 house. Now 
it is a $10,000 house. 
while the $5,000 houses are still standing, it wil 


Who can tell? 


deciding factor, the factor is what people (th 


Fifteen years from now 


be a (7) house. Price is not the 


majority) want. Given a time factor, if peopl 
really want an improvement badly enough, the 
economic situation will change so that the m 


Example: an old fashioned 


icebox is comparatively cheap, but most peopk 


jority can have it. 


insist upon mechanical refrigeration at doublee 
triple the cost and somehow most people getit 
Why? In the case of refrigeration it dots: 
better job. Time factor about 15 years. So wil 
housing. Show people a better house that can@ 
a better job of comfort and living and people wi 
demand it. Price is secondary. It seems this typ 
of thinking is necessary to any product that wi 


stand for 50 years or more. 


MILTON A. RYAN: put houses  furthe 
apart—perhaps on every other lot 


My first suggestion would be to put the hous 
further apart. Changing the shape of the site # 
that houses are further apart would make it pe 
sible to leave natural grounds, foliage and co 
tours between. Distance and foliage would f 
in a quieter, more private and softer setlité 
Furthermore houses could be built on every othe 
site giving the home buyer an opportunity of but 
ing the adjoining lot. 

Houses should be made simpler and less cot 
ventional. The living room, dining room # 


(Continued on page 256) 
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REYNOLDS /ifefime ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 


As used on the 600-foot coal conveyor system of the 
Worcester County Electric Company, New England 
Electric System. .032” thick, with extra deep corru- 
gations (%” deep by 2%4” crown to crown), this cor- 
rugated weighs only 56 lbs. per square, yet supports 
80 p.s.f. uniform roof load over 4’ purlin spacing. 
This light weight combined with strength makes pos- 
sible important economies in framing. For low applied 
cost and lowest maintenance, specify Reynolds Life- 
time Aluminum Industrial Corrugated. DO-rated or- 
ders receive priority handling. 








REYNOLDS ALUMINUM REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


Embossed aluminum toil bonded to one side (Type C) or both sides (Type B) of tough kraft 
Paper...250 sq. ft. per roll, 25”, 33” or 35” wide. A preferred underfloor insulation and 
vapor barrier over unheated crawl spaces...approximate conductance 0.10 for one layer 
Type B. Excellent for sidewalls (Type B between studs), and over ceilings or under rafters. 
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REYNOLDS /ifefime ALUMINUM 
GUTTERS AND DOWNSPOUTS 


An excellent example of aluminum’s economy... 
rustproof gutters at about half the cost of other 
rustproof materials. Non-staining, too! Reynolds 
designs include Ogee and Half-Round...5” resi- 
dential gutters, with 3” downspouts, either smooth 
or stippled tinish. A\lse.6”. Industrial Half-Round 
with 4” downspovr, Military needs for aluminum 
affect production...check your supply source. 





Aluminum is required for planes 


and other military needs. Expan- 
sion ‘> under way, but total sup- 
ply of aluminum building products 
is necessarily reduced. Keep check- 
ing your supplier for the products 
shown, and for Reynolds Lifetime 


Aluminum Nails and Flashing. 
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ARCHITECT'S SUGGESTIONS 


























kitchen could be converted into one large area 
with flexible divisions. The interior doors, except 
for master bedroom bath and possibly between 
the sleeping and living area, could be omitted 
with the remaining partition staggered, angled or 
baffled to give concealment; or flexible screens 
could be used. Partitions could be stopped at 
head height. Open planning would mean better 
ventilation, and acoustics are no worse when 
sounding boards are discarded. 

I would suggest that builders stop covering up. 


Example: Plasterboard used to cover a conven- 
tional and costly stud framing job. Joint tape 
used to cover an honest and necessary plaster- 
board joints. Size used to cover the tape; paint 
used to cover the size. Studs if used could be ex- 
posed at openings and used for jambs and mul- 
lions. Openings could be extended from floor to 
ceiling from wall to wall with headers framed 
into the ceiling or left exposed. This would cut 
the walls into individual areas and eliminate a 


weak link over doors and under windows. Molds, 


Control Coloer-sring out the 


Natural Beauty of Wood! 


ing—to 


See O'Brien Pen-chrome ad in the October issues of Better Homes 
& Gardens, House Beautiful, and Living for Young Homemakers. 
SSHHSOHSSSEHOSKESSSESEHSESESESTESEOSESEES 


BLONDE WOOD FINMISTIES 


You can achieve striking effects with PEN-CHROME. Ten modern 
tints help you control the natural color of any woodwork or panel- 

ta it in harmony with any color scheme. Finish coat seals 
the surface and dries to a soft, rich, waxlike waterproof finish—re- 
vealing the grain and natural beauty of wood. 

Use Pen-Chrome for commercial, industrial and residential work. 
It’s economical! See your nearest O’Brien Dealer or write the 
O’Brien Corporation, South Bend 21, Indiana, today for free sam- 
ple panel and further details on Pen-Chrome Blonde Wood Finishes. 


10 TINTS—Graywood—Bleached Mahogany —Driftwood— Platinum — 
Blonde—Maple—Light Oak—Dark Oak—Americon Walnut—Mahogany. 


——- ACTUAL WOOD SAMPLE—showing color effects produced by 10 Pen-chrome 
tints on birch panel, 2/2" x 20/2" FREE to architects and decorators. 
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: The O'Brien Corporation 

e Dept. A-10 

° South Bend 21, Indiana 

e@ Please send free sample panel showing 10 Pen-Chrome tints. 
. 

e Nome 

® Address_ 
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trim, putty, paint should all be put under obser 
vation. 

: In this area there seems to be a genera] ‘ols 
cision as to the buyer’ taste for exterior mat. 
rials, and it is common practice to use a wun 
of sure fire popular materials in ingenjoys a 
ner on the same house. Roof arrangements aa 
to fall into the same state of indecision, Be, 

Another practice here is to jut ovt walls » 
catch at elusive south east breeze bu, » many 
cases no provision is made to complete the flow 
of air through the house. 

Simple roof framing, more pronounced shape 
and a more integrated use of materials should 
result in more economy and less confusion, 


KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER: contemporary 
design for better living 


The design trend in residential construction jy 
the immediate future will of necessity be toward 
a more contemporary character with the major 
emphasis on good living. Under the present and 
foreseeable economic situation the average family 
purchasing a home will look for the greatest 
amount of usable area and the least unnecessary 
ornamentation. I do not imply a desire for a 
house so economical! that its lines are severe and 
that it is without charm, but rather a structure 
which derives its character and its charm froma 
simplicity of design and a frank expression of 
the use of good materials. 

More emphasis should be placed on the factors 
which are now recognized as important contriby 
tions to good living such as proper orientation 
and a recognition of the influence of climate m 
design. The use of solar heat as a supplement to 
mechanical heating should be more widely used 
in areas where it is feasible and as the general 
public comes to understand its value. This 
should, result in new design features for mor 
accurate and flexible control of the sun in both 
summer and winter. 

Emphasis should also be placed on the oriente 
tion of the residence and its principal rooms t 
take full advantage of the prevailing breez i 
summer. The relationship of out-of-doors to it 
teriors has become recognized as a major factor 
in design and should continue to contribute 
the determination of materials and space relatiov 
ships. The integration of outdoor and indoot 
living areas and the contributions of planting 
planned for comfort, privacy and beauty should 
be recognized and receive more consideration it 
the average home than heretofore. 

Flexibility of use and ease of maintenané 
should be among the primary design factors, The 
problem of obtaining any kind of domestic hel 
has been apparent for some time and will remait 
with us. Therefore, the housewife is inte 
in a home in which she can entertain either, 
large or small group with equal ease and wi 
the assistance of a maid. She is also inte 
planning which will result in an efficient 
both finishes 


economical maintenance of 


equipment. 
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@ Choose American-Standard 
warm air heating equipment for 
basement installations or for small- 
space installations such as utility 
rooms, closets and alcoves. You'll 
find units in the American-Stand- 
ard line that will fill the bill 
exactly. For American-Standard 
warm air heating equipment in- 
cludes a wide variety of types, 
sizes and models of warm air fur- 
naces and winter a7 conditioners 
—designed to burn gas or oil or 
coal—plus the new Mayfair Sum- 
mer Air Conditioner and the elec- 
tronic Magne-filter Air Cleaner. 
This completeness of line is one 
treason American-Standard warm 
air heating equipment is used on 
so many jobs. It allows the widest 
possible latitude in designing and 
planning. And, too, American- 
Standard products are recognized 
for their engineering and con- 
struction advantages . . . for long 
life and dependability in service. 
You can depend on American- 
Standard warm air heating equip- 


ment to do the job right. 








| HEATING EQUIPMENT 
for every type of installation 


... for every type of fuel 











MAYFAIR 


For summer cooling. The Mayfair summer air condi- 
tioner, latest addition to the American-Standard line, 
converts forced warm air heating system to year ‘round 
conditioning. It uses same duct system . .. mechanically 
cools and dehumidifies the air. 


MAGNE-FILTER 


For clean air year ‘round. The electronic Magne-filter air 
cleaner, installed in the return duct of amy winter or 
summer air conditioning system, traps even the small- 
est dirt particles, removes pollen, air-borne bacteria, 
dust and smoke. 
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SOLD: 100 HOUSES A MONTH 














built one at a time. Another $15 per house is 
spent for the layout of partitions, doors, windows 
and all other such items. Carter thinks this is 
pretty low and is better than buying panels from 
a factory. 


They save time and money by using two fram- 
ing specialists who move from house to house 
putting up all the studs that go next to the fire- 
place, bathroom walls, around the heating unit 
and other such places. 











... Specified for Duty 


@ 30 fade-resistant decorator colors and stainless steel 
@ Resists heat and household chemicals 


@ Fire-resistant, waterproof, seals out insects 


@ Will not warp, crack or craze 


STEEL-ALUMINUM-STAINLESS STEEL 


VIKON oT ILE. 





“The Original Individual Metal Tile” 
Established 1926 
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Designed for Beauty 


BEAUTY: ECONOMY METAL 


Color gives variation 


One of Allen Siple’s greatest talents is color 
styling. For these houses he worked out a pallet 
of subdued colors. With his colors he gets variety 
in his houses. For the exteriors he has eight 
colors, each specially mixed and blended to go 
with any other so that no house will clash with 
the one next door. Two are green (one sage and 
one olive), two are gray, and there is cocoa, sand, 


beige and an oyster white. 





DURABILITY 


VIKON TILE CORP. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 





An accent spot on each house is the front 
painted in one of nine colors. The trim, oftey. 
of white, is also worked out for best Contrast | 
with the body color of the house. Roofs are al] 7 
red cedar shingles. Buyers can choose their Colors . 
for houses (in contrasts with many developments 
where exterior colors are rigidly controlled) and 
the favorite is dark green with white trim and a 
white door. 

Siple has also worked out seven interior color 
schemes and nine tile colors for bathrooms ang) 
kitchens. Every house has some wallpaper and 
interior trim is always white. The colors, repos 
the builders, have been an important sales attrag. 
tion, 


Architect-builder team 


Architect Siple’s arrangements with the build 
ers was an annual retainer rather than a roy 
on each house. Siple used the draftsmen in q 
builders’ office and did not have to hire ext 
men for the job. From the builders’ viewpoint 
the arrangement has given them the best plans 
they ever used and “has cost us no mor 
than the half-baked designs we formerly used,” 
(The fact that construction chief Tom Carter was 
trained as an architect has helped establish sym 
pathetic relationships with Siple.) 

Zuckerman and Morris were pleased with the 
arrangement. “In addition to the advantages of 
Atlen Siple’s designs,” said Zuckerman, “and the} 
value of his close cooperation during constructi 
there has been great value in his name and 
tation in our dealing with the lending agency 
the buying public. His name has been feat 
in advertising and sales literature as well ag 
the publicity stories sent to newspapers.” 


COST BREAKDOWN 


(excl. land and profit) 
Plans & research .. 


Building permit .. ere Bo 
Hauling & grading a 1,76 
Retaining walls ; cual 3.52 
Sewer connection aan A) 
Foundation .... a 4.98 
Lumber—rough eer. ee, 12.45 9 
Lumber—finish ................ os oe 1.80 
Plywood ...... : ae 26 
Carpentry—rough ..............50eeeeeeees 5.98 
Carpentry—finish ..............ccceeeeeees 1.93 


Frames & jambs 3 davies ¢ bewee aco 1 
Sash & doors .... 
Shower doors .. 

ee SPP reer rerere 
CITE REL ET CL er T 





Brisk GMNMOY .. 2c ccccccccsess és eee 
Co reer re err ere a 
Sheet metal 
PED Kliv ce ccsonwsonoe eet 9.50 - 
lOSSrTS WEFIGR 2... 0c ccc scence 0+ a4 2.5 
Electric fixtures peated te oo eee ms) 
Plastering ...... Se 13.49 
Painting & priming Ct 
Hardware .......... ok oes oie 1.4 
Linoleum-shades-blinds ovata 83 
Weatherstrip .... ee. 4 
SE i see enphe é oe <a 3 
Disposal-incinerator-dryer se 1.01 
i Packet ebs sebecswss 04 Pree 88 
on. eng A a  cocncden 63 
Miscellaneous ....... eee ae 1.10 
Construction overhead .............--++55: 1,32 
— 
100% 
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CORNER WINDOWALLS add spaciousness, plenty Units, and you have 45 square feet of wall open for 
of sunshine and a view to this bedroom during the day. ventilation. Close them, and you have a highly 
At night they glide easily open, catch every breeze weathertight picture wall. More than windows, more 
that stirs. Open these three Andersen Gliding Window than walls, these are WINDOWALLS. 


* TRADEMARK OF ANDERSEN CORPORATION 


* 
<Gndersen Corporation BAYPORT * MINNESOTA 


FAMOUS FOR COMPLETE WOOD WINDOW UNITS 


Write for Detail Catalog or Tracing Detail File ; or see Sweet’s files for specification data. WINDOWALLS sold by millwork dealers. 









































3 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHS FOR 


$9,500 





buys 16’ studs and cuts them up himself. One 
man and two helpers cut 20,000’ an hour. He 
also cuts a lot of other lumber to proper length 
but does no prefabrication of panels as he 
once did. On a batch of 2-bedroom houses he 


did a shop assembly of framing and wall 
panels and trucked them a few blocks to the 
He gota bellyfull of this fast 


when he discovered he could do his framing 


building site. 


at half the cost in the conventional way. He 


likes flat-top houses, is sure they save him 


money, and has never found any sales resis- 
tance to them. 

But because Strizek has a successful shop- 
ping center to fall back on when he needs it. 
let no critic assume he does an inefficient job 
of building or that he throws his money 
around. He delivers 1.238 sq. ft. of California 
house (roof but no sidewall insulation, no 


heat in the slab, no weatherstripping) at an 
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FEATURES... 
PERFORMANCE... 
ECONOMY... 


relate) 


-youll agree } © | 





COMPANY + KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








admirable cost of $6.47 per sq. ft., not Count. 
ing land or overhead. That's a bedeuil figure 
which reflects nothing but credit on his ability 
to buy shrewdly and run an efficient operation, 
True, his selling price includes a paltry $97) 
for developed and costs. for lots ranging from 
7.000 to over $15,000 sq. ft.—a figure about 
one-third that which many builders have ty 
include in their selling price. He could add g 
thousand dollars to the price of his house lif 
land costs were that much higher) and stil] 
give his customers a good buy, 
Construction details 
Footings are 12 x 12”. Strizek uses 9” ¢ 
sravel fill, then a waterproof membrane on top 
of which is steel mesh reinforcing and a # 
slab. The slab is covered with asphalt tile, 
Walls are conventional framing with stuew 
exterior plus some redwood or brick veneer. 
Interior walls are taped and textured plaster 
board. One of the living room walls is of Phil. 
ippine mahogany, as are some of the storage 


walls. Ceiling is 6 x 8” Douglas fir beams a 


‘44 


, ° ‘ ‘ 
’ centers with 2 x 6” and 2 x 8” v-grooved 


shiplath white pine decking. On the roof ar 
two layers of 4%” asphalt impregnated fiber 


insulation board and 


l-ply tar and grave 
built-up roof. 

Heating is from two gas-fired wall heaters: 
15,000 Btu capacity and another of 


Windows are steel 


one of 
20.000. casement in a 


milled wood frame surround with brome 
screens and hardware. 
Strizek does more of his own work than 
most builders, including all his painting ant 
decorating (which he regards as a highly im 
portant job and for which he pays out $0 
cabinets and mill work, ca 
concrete work. 


and grading and some of his 


per house). his 
pentry labor. more than half 
the excavating 
installation. On a dollar basis le 
the constructia 


hardware 


subcontracts about 340 of 


work, 
Breakdown of $9,500 sales price 
Excavating & grading 13% 
Concrete work oo 6.3 
Brickwork ..... hs oe 3.0 
Lumber & related materials Po 15.8 
Carpentry labor ....... 95 
Cabinets & mil!work 1 
Hardware & garage door i 
Insulation ..... 13 
Roofing & sheet metal .........--++-eee00"" rs 
Stucco 2 
Sash, screens & glazing a 
Plumbing & neating 47 
Btectrical work ........scccccccccccces see as 
Dry wall & texturing .........-+-++++5 62 
Painting & decorating 4 
Wall & floor tile ........cccccccccccscusenm pe 
Miscellaneous 
— 
, Oa 
Total construction costs ss 00 eee 92 
Developed lot cost .. soceee see 65 
Builder’s overhead & profit oo 00ecenennen 
— 
100.0% 
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eee MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


AUTOMATIC BUILT-IN GAS RANGE UNITS 





WESTERN-HOLLY APPLIANCE CO. 


Dept. MB, Culver City, Calif. EN 
Sirs: Send me specifications and full details of DE WINDOW 
your Built-In units. -Our 
0 “ entre 


STREET. satan —a 
CITY & ZONE_ —— STATE_ 
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MAJESTIC heating engineers will gladly 
assist you to plan and estimate warm air 
heating systems—on the smallest to the larg- 
est jobs—to assure efficient, uniform floor- 
to-ceiling heat at low cost. You can rely on 
Majestic’s 44 years of experience in heating 
developments, including the newest types of 
down-flow heating. 

Wide variety of Majestic Furnaces—all sizes 
This complete Majestic line offers units for 
any warm air heating need. Many are ideal 
foc defense and public housing; slab or 
crawl space construction; pe- 
rimeter and convection heat- 
ing. 




















FURNACES 
PLANNING SERVICE 






















Also 
‘ n your defense Manufacturers 
service 0 housing of the famous 
al overnment lou Majestic 
. td that require e BUILDING 
roje ; beating PRODUCTS 


cost, efficien 
The Majestic co. 


94 Erie Street, Huntington, Indiana 


Dealing engineers. are ready to help you +: W rite 
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UNEQUALLED! 


Merling 


SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


The Choice of 
Architects, Builders 
; es and Dealers 


=) 


iad from coast to coast 
: } 


Se] UNEXCELLED! 


~ The Complete Line of 
Nterling Vitel are Door Hardware 
For Every Size ana Type 
of Residential Door 



























































. oa The 600 Series In- 
mw \ cludes Hangers for 
WAN LL both %” and 1%” 
by-passing doors 
sige PIFIT, ‘ ° 
SABO, pony Track is aluminum. 
Y 
| INCH 
MEAGROOM 
* | N® 630 
TRACK MAY at =<" HANGERS 
BE PAINTED 7 }-~ on 
TO MATCH — 1 at Ne 606 
WOODWORK 
OR COVERED] 9 4x << 
WITH MOLD 
ING 4 
_—— No 876 
samen GUOE STRIP 
METHOD / 
No. 876 Guide Strips 
Guoe eliminate grooving bot- 
tom of door. Save instal- 
YL Liddle lation time and trouble 





No. 642 No. 603 , 
Adjustable Hanger Aluminum Track 
For Single Doors For Single Doors 


THE Nterling 800 SERIES 


ANOTHER COMPLETE LINE OF HANGERS AND 
TRACK FOR RESIDENTIAL SLIDING DOORS 








No. 840 No. 845 No. 850 
For %” Hes many Fully 
Doors uses Adjustable 
No. 852 No. 860 No. 862 
For For Pocket For 
Heavier Doors— Heovier 
Boors Adjustable Doors 





W/1tée Today For Catalog on Complete Line! 


STERLING HARDWARE MFG. CO. 


2345 Nelson Street, Chicago, '8, Illinois 














TODAY’S TYPICAL HOUSE is 17% smaller than 1940’s and is differently built of different Materials, 


HHFA survey documents the trend 


The typical new house built during 1950 
contains only 983 sq, ft. and has shrunk about 
200 sq. ft. in the past ten years. Moreover, 
each of its four rooms are normally smaller 
than the five rooms in the typical 1940 house. 
This sad commentary on a decade of house 


Other salient facts and trends concerning 
the construction characteristics of new houses 
were released last month after HHFA had 
further studied the mountain of statistics 
gathered on individual, detached dwelling 
units produced across the country during the 


first half of 1950: 














building and inflation emerges from a close 
look at the results of HHFA’s housing materi- 
als use survey, the preliminary findings of 
which were reported in the August issue, p. 60. 
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See our catalog in Sweet's Architectural 17b/Ve. Write 
us for full information anc name of nearest distributor, 
also facts about Vento utility and barn windows and 
Vento steel lintels for cost-saving concrete block and 


brick construction. 
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> Water piping. 


rest used galvanized steel. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
VENTO 


STEEL CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Extension type hinges, gracefully 
designed Roto or Lever type opera- 
tors and positive cam action locking 
handles, allowing ventilator adjust- 
ment without screen removal. Avail- 
able in all standard types and sizes. 


VENTO 


“CHAMPION” BASEMENT WINDOWS 


Three ventilation openings and sash 
removal. Double contact with leak- 
proof watershed sill. 14 gauge elec- 
trically welded frame, fins welded to 
jambs for quick installation. Three 
standard sizes, putty or puttyless 
glazing. 


VENTO 


“THRIFTY” BASEMENT WINDOWS 


A real economy window especially 
designed for lower cost housing. Two 
position ventilation and easy sash 
removal. Fin flanges at jambs for 
quick installation. Three sizes, putty 


type only. 





VENTO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


-INC. 
256 Colorado Ave. 


Almost half the 1950 houses 
boasted copper or brass piping. Most of the 
This is a marked 


Buffalo 15, N. Y. 





shift from 1940, when more than 70% used | 
steel. 

> Windows. Nearly one-fourth of all 1950 
houses used steel windows (double-hung and 
casement), compared with less than one-tenih 
in 1940. In 1950 about 5% used aluminum 
Almost none did in 1940. 


> Ground floors. 


windows. 
There had been a swift 
growth in the use of concrete slab-on-ground” 
first floor construction. Nearly one-fourth of 
the 1950 houses had a slab-on-ground floor 
Virtually none did in 1940, 

> Roof framing. In 1940 practically all single. 
family houses were built with wood rafter 
systems of roof framing. A decade later, the 
wood truss was used in 5% of new houses, 
During the first half of 
1950 asphalt shingles were used on more than 


> Roofing material. 


four-fifths of the new houses, while wood 
shingles. on about one-tenth. A decade ago, 
less than half used asphalt, while more than 
one-third still used wood shingles. Use of 
asbestos. slate and tile roofing dropped from 
ll to about 2%. 

> Heating Method. 
air heating system was the most popular for 
Nearly one-third of 
last years houses used this heating method, 
compared to less than one-fifth of the 194 


houses. 


In 1950 the forced warm. 


new individual houses. 


>Other materials on the up-swing: asbestos 
siding (at the expense of brick and stucco), 
dry-wall construction (at the expense of lath 
and plaster) and metal kitchen cabinets (at 
the expense of wood). 
> On the down grade: fire places, gutters and 
down-spouts, regardless of material. 
Following is a detailed analysis of the 
changes in the construction characteristics of 
houses between 1940* and 1950. It provides 
a handy yardstick against which builders may 
measure their own house specifications and 
gives the industry a summary of important 


trends in the use of various competing mate: 


rials: 
Basement 
1950 {940 
ot el 
Characteristics Houses ay 
Full 36 
Partial 3 ‘ 
None 61 u 
Number of stories 
1-story 86 o7 
1\/4- or 2-story 14 8 
Total number of rooms 
3-room houses bod ! 
4-room houses 47 z 
5-room houses 35 a 
6-room houses 17 % 
7 or more room houses 1 : 


4]1 1940 statistics were gathered by FHA in 
sampling of 12,144 new detached houses built during 


the full 12 months of that year. 


(Continued on page 278) 
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@ There is a Spencer 
rtanl for every building, 
nate for every fuel. 


and 


Both cast iron and steel . . . a selec- 
ot tion of 76 models . . . versatile, 
7 dependable, backed by more than 
31 Si ee reci- One of the four efficient Spencer Steel Heating Boil- 

my — of leadership P ers which supply the fifteen buildings of the modern 
67 sion-engineered and manufactured River Edge Apartments, River Edge, New Jersey. 
3 


. . . ))) 
to give superior, guaranteed service. _— 


; SPENC ER 
47 


s Write for Spencer Catalogue today. HEATER 
‘ Heeng LYCOMING- SPENCER ano” » 


\ in’ : 


during 
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Build better 


Build sooner 
with 


PREFABRICATION 





Profit with 


PREFABRICATION 


Construction of prefabricated 
homes continues to show increases 
in its rate of gain compared 
with total home building. The 
swing is unmistakable. Find 

out how builders, lenders and 
realtors everywhere are 
learning that Prefabrication 
answers man-power and 
material shortages and why it is 
the economical, quick, 
permanent and profitable way 
to meet America’s housing 
needs. For the complete story, 
write for FREE booklet, 
“Build better—build sooner”’ 


A Start Sooner! 
y Complete Quicker! 
Y Sell Faster! 


Profit with Prefabrication! 


PREFABRICATED 


Home Manufacturer's 


INSTITUTE 


912 20th Street N. W. . Washington 6, D.C. 
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TODAY'S TYPICAL HOUSE 


Characteristics 


Number of bathrooms 
1 bathroom 
Vo bathrooms 
; bathrooms 
2’ bathrooms 
Floor area (sq. ft.) 
1-story 


1Y2- or 2-story 1, 


Average—al!l houses 
Walls 
Exterior wall construction 
Masonry 
Frame (including a few frame 
and masonry combined) 
Interior wall and ceiling finish 
Lath and plaster 
Drywall 
Facing material 
Wood siding or wood shingles 
Asbestos siding or shingles 
Aluminum siding 
Brick 
Stucco 
Part brick, part wood 
Other 
Roofs and roof framing 
Pitched 
Fiat 
Wood rafters 
Wood trusses 
Other 
Roofing 
Built-up 
Wood shingles 
Asphalt shingles 
Asbestos 
Slate 
Tile 
Aluminum 
Galvanized or tin 
Copper 
Other 
Gutters and downspouts 
None 
Yes 
Floors 
First floor construction 
Wood joist 
Concrete slab on ground 
Other 
Finish flooring (other than bath- 
room & kitchen) 


Wood 
Other 
Windows (excluding basement) 
Wood 
Steel | double-hung 


or casement 
Aluminum | 
Other types 
Window weather-stripping 
None 
Yes 
Window storm sash 
None 
Yes 
Window screens 
None 
Yes 


Heat Distribution 
Piping for boiler systems 
Steel or wrought iron 
Copper 





* Less than one-half of 1%. 
+ Data not available. 


(Continued on page 282) 


1950 1940 
% of % of 
Houses Houses 
93 80 

4 12 
3 7 
zx 1 
941 1,009 
252 1,523 
983 1,177 
11 11 
89 89 
50 90 
50 10 
48 4e 
24 4 
bo — 
13 23 
13 17 
2 38 
bo —_ 
97 95 
3 5 
94 100 
5 == 
1 a 
6 5 
10 36 
82 47 
1 
+ 41 
1 
# # 
— 1 
32 27 
68 73 
76 100 
22 — 
2 — 
81 99 
19 1 
69 91 
23 9 
5 a= 
3 == 
55 80 
45 20 
96 94 
4 6 
38 11 
62 89 
24 92 
76 # 
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fixtures 








The natural color and beautiful 
grain of this fine tropical hardwood 
will add greatly to the appearance 
and value of both residential and 


commercial buildings. Available in 
solid lumber, plywood, or solid 
paneling, Philippine Mahogany will 
satisfy all architectural require- 
ments. Finished natural, or in a color 
of your own choice, Philippine 
| Mahogany can be used with any 
architectural styling, any decorative 
theme. For both an interior ond 
exterior wood that will give years 
of service, requires little care, and 
actually becomes more beautiful as 
itages, specify Philippine Mahogany. 
Write for free literature showing rest 
dential and commercial 
installations, and 


finishes. 










Paiva E MAHOGANY Assaciail 


treet, Los Ar 


| Wes eventh 
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eorrosion-proof screen cloth 


Quick facts about 


LUMITE™ 


saran screen cloth: 





eae ~ ete 


ADVANTAGES: 


e does not stain screen frames, 
sills or sidewalls 


e needs no protective painting 
ecan be left up ail year ‘round 


# not affected by humidity or salt 

_ air 

¢ stronger and longer lasting than 
other kinds of screen cloth, as 
demonstrated in impact and 
accelerated weathering tests 


¢ ideal for every exterior use §3 











* Registered trade-mark 


virtually eliminates maintenance 


CHARACTERISTICS: 


} © woven of non-corroding 
| saran plastic 


’ 

i 
® impervious to water, 
most acids and alkalies 





seem 5A. 


Sei 8A Bilvap o> 
Pevareved by > 





Good Housekeeping 
Ps sovearste ES 





Sold through hardware, lumber, building supply dealers and screen manufacturers 


Lumite Division, Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia, 40 Worth St., N.Y.13, N.Y. 











is the whitest 




















~ a ewhite cement! 


You'll get fine results with this extra white 
cement. It’s true Portland Cement made 

to ASTM and Federal Specifications. If your 
dealer does not have it, write the office 
nearest you: Trinity Portland Cement Division 
General Portland Cement Co., 

111 West Monroe St., Chicago; Republic Bank 
Bidg., Dallas; 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles. 


Yas? 
es white 


a) 


Jee es snow 


~ 
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(when the Freeport Municipal Bldg. in Long is! 
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and was built) 
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State 


FROM AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH 


rchitects 
were already specifying 
Moultile-the pioneer 
asphalt tile flooring 


(...the new Moultile is better than ever!) 


» €) 8 


Joliet, Hlinois 
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'S TYPICAL HOUSE It’ 

A s ALong Way- 

: | ie ‘= 1g Way—Down! 
| | Why not positively Prevent 
| 1950 = 1940 slipping accidents for 

Het et PP!ng ever by | 
Characteristics Houses Houses : | in | " . 
Warm air supply ducts insta li , = wearmg Norton 
Galvanized steel 87 * * li tair il 
Aluminum 11 * non-siip stat tile or terrazzo 
— . 7 aggregate? 
Radiation 
Conventional .. 8 . Catalog 1935-51 available on request 
Convectors 42 * 
Baseboard 5 * ’ 
Radiant panel 45 * 
Heating Method 
Hot water—gravity 1 7 
e Hot water—forced 12 5 
Steam 1 4 
1D 1) N BA R : Warm air—gravity 18 23 
Warra air—forced 31 19 
Pipeless furnace t 1 
Floor furnace 22 22 
Wall type room heater 6 # 
Room heaters and stoves 2 12 | 
Electric 1 # 
None 6 2 
| 
| 
Heating Fuel 
| Coal or wood 2 38 
Oil 31 13 
Gas 60 47 
| Electric 1 # 
Other zx # 
None 6 2 
Fireplace | 
None 78 38 | 
| Yes 22 62 
‘se: | Plumbing 
NEW YORK Interior water piping 
305 EAST 63 STREET | Galvanized 53 71 
Copper or brass 47 29 
Domestic water heating 
Storage type insulated heaters 67 50 
Side arm heaters with separate 
storage tanks 9 35 
% Heating equipment coils and 
ee separate storage tank 5 1 
BOSTON Tankless coil in heating 
: equipment 10 # 
92 NEWBURY STREET : Instantaneous gas heaters # 8 
Other 9 6 
Hot water storage tank material 
Bi) Galvanized steel 85 82 
ki Glass lined 3 # 
Ly Stainless steel # 3 
oo Copper od 7 
LOS ANGELES ' a ha . See our catalog in Sweet's 
| WEST THIRD a 
AT ROBERTSON Plumbing fixture base material NORTON COMPANY 
| Bath tubs—C.I. 78 nd 
i | | —stee! 22 # Worcester 6, Massachusetts 
—Other # # — 
/ Lavatories—C.|. 73 # 
| —Steel 15 # a 
i otter * 8 WNORTONE 
j Kitchen sinks—C.1. 67 
ear neliet pi il 32 : TRADE MARK REG. U.S. FAT. OFF. 
—Other 1 # 
| | Making better products to 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Wood 7% (8 other products better 
Steel 24 8 ; 
Other # _ be: 
None _ + 
NON-SLIP FLOOR 
* Less than one-half of 1%. 
# Data not available. 
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— | | | Let us custom-design carpet 





wT i 


ps 


| i for your clients 
] 


... at no extra cost! 














The same talented stylists who design the regular line 











of Alexander Smith and Masland carpets will custom-design carpet 

















== for your commercial clients . . . at no extra charge. Your local 


Alexander Smith-Masland Carpet Contractor will install it 








T for you with the perfection and economy that comes 
as from years of sound éxperience. Get in touch with him 
LU a to see the contract carpet designs already in the 


line, and to inquire further about custom 





carpet for your clients. 








Alexander Smith 


and 


C. H. Masland 


CONTRACT CARPETS 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








PRESTRESSED SLABS with hollow cores com- 
bine panel and circulated warm air heating 


An efficient and economical heating system for 
homes with basements has been developed by 
Engineer J. R. Carroll, Jr. It utilizes the 45%” 
diameter hollow cores in Flexicore structural 
concrete floor slabs as ducts to deliver warm 
air from a central furnace to baseboard outlets. 
Employing the floor itself as a panel unit, En- 





gineer Carroll has designed a simple heating 
scheme which combines desirable features of 
radiant and circulated air heating, and counter- 
acts some of their individual disadvantages. As 
in a conventional radiant slab system, the floor 


erste atta) 




















MGAld. Serves the "Nation’s Largest Dairy’ * 


Ultra-Modern McArthur Dairy in Miami, Florida 
Selects Marlo Evaporative Condenser 









Designed to meet tomorrow's building needs .. . Marlo cool- 
ing units offer these important architectural benefits for every 
installation: 


@ Design flexibility—compact Marlo units can be installed 
indoors or on roofs below the parapet ... never mar archi- 
tectural design. 


@ Greatest efficiency—through efficient recycle cooling, Marlo 
units save up to 95% of normal cooling water demand. 


@ Longer-lasting—all-metal Marlo cooling units offer 
exclusive four-way protection against corrosion, inside 
and outside to assure dependable installations. 

Architect: Robert Fitch Smith & Associates. Consulting engineer: 


Maurice H. Connell & Associates, Refrigerating contractor: Dade 
Refrigerating Co., Inc., all of Miami. 





Evaporative 
Condenser 


* Miami News 


Write for information on the complete 
Marlo line. 


a 
MARLO’ HEA Teanscen 


COIL CO. « 6135 Manchester Rd. + St. Lewis 10, Mo. 
ceo.ing sowees * EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS + INDUSTRIAL COOLERS 
AIR CONDITIONING UNITS + MULTI-ZOME UNITS + BLAST HEATING & COOLING COILS 
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Factory-cast with prestressed steel reinforts, 
ment, the Flexicore floor units are laid ang 
grouted to form a slab 6” deep with a Clear spay 
up to 22’. 


Two hollow cores run parallel through acy 
unit, carrying warm air from a meta} Plenum 


the air passes 
through the ducts, the entire floor js heatey 


to the grill at the basebi ard. As 


and becomes a radiant panel which SErVes the 


story above and basement below, 





is comfortably warm, and the air temperatyy 
is said to be almost constant from floor to ceiling 
and uniform from room to room. Unlike a close) 
panel, the split system makes it possible to ds 
sipate smoke and cooking odors, and to contyl 
humidity during winter and summer month 
Nor does the Carroll system have as great ; 
thermal lag as a radiant panel, since the cir. 
lated air is quickly delivered to room register, 
permitting rapid adjustment to outside weather 
conditions by means of an ordinary thermosta. 

The installation is largely coincident with th 
floor construction. Holes in the underside of the 
slab (precast or knocked in with a hammer ani 
chisel, below left) permit warm air from tk 
three-sided plenum (below right) to enter th 
parallel pairs of cores in the Flexicore mis 
Because the structural floor forms the pand 





heating unit and supply ducts, only a smal 
amount of metal ductwork is needed. The # 
travels through the slab to holes beneath a base 
board register where its flow can be regulate 
to each room by adjusting knobs in the grills 
Released at the outside walls, the circulalit 
warm air blankets the windows, eliminating of 





drafts. In a small house only one retum #* 
quired. All the doors are undercut 1” t 
the air to circulate freely to the common rete 
grille centrally located above the hall closet de 
(above right). 

When caulked and painted, the smooth ws 
side of the Flexicore floor becomes a 6°" 
ing paneled ceiling for the basement below # 

(Continued on page 290) 
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MATICO now becomes WORLD'S LARGEST -. 


producer of asphalt tile “> 


To provide an even more dependable source of supply So look to MATICO for the largest source of finest t. § “ | 
and even faster deliveries ... MATICO ASPHALT TILE quality asphalt tile. 
FLOORING OPENS A NEW PLANT IN JOLIET, ILL. 


See our insert in Sweet's Architectural File, sec- 
tion 13g/MAS. For free samples, write us on 
that is unmatched in the industry. It, along with your business stationery. 


MATICO plants in Long Beach, Calif. and Newburgh, 
N.Y., boosts MATICO’s annual production of asphalt 
tile up to 300,000,000 square feet. This volume triples 


GET TO KNOW MATICO! 
The new Joliet plant highlights a record of growth vai 













the output of the entire industry ten years ago, and 
exceeds that of any other asphalt tile manufacturer 





today. 


Dept. 610 


mn is * 


Se 


on retus 
loset de 


th unde 





clow # 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





acts as a radiant panel for thai area, or insula- 
tion may be applied to the basement ceiling to 
push some of the heat back up to the living 
quarters. The floor surface for the first story 
may be finished with any conventional material 
or caipeted without appreciable effect on the 
split system. The cost of a Flexicore system 
recently installed in a Buffalo, N.Y. one story 
frame house with a first floor area of 1,134 sq. 
ft. and calculated heat loss of 47,000 Btu, came 





to $761 for the furnace, ductwork, electrical and 
gas connections, controls, and registers. 
Manufacturer: The Flexicore Co., Inc., Box 825, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Prestressed units used for the roof are extended 
2 to 4’ to provide a simple cantilevered overhang for 


rain and sun protection. 





WIDE STEEL GARAGE DOOR serves as a pry. 
tective canopy when open 














AND GRACIOUS LIVING... WITH A 
BEAUTIFUL, LIFETIME ROOF OF 


@ \ FOLLANSBEE TERNE METAL 


The builder who offers a wide garage door open 
ing deprives cartoonists of material on th 
woman behind the wheel, but he is easy on his 
clients’ fenders. The 9 x 7’ Strand canopy-type 
door is built to accommodate the new wide car 
without strain on the motorist, and is designed 
for quick installation by the contractor. Its $% 
price is only $7 higher than that on the mam 
facturer’s 8 x 7’ model. The door’s simple hot 
zontal lines are adaptable to many architectunl 











look to any house, large or small. 


Sales Offices 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Architect Lawrence C. Wolfe combined permanence and gracious living in 
the D. H. Boyd residence, Ben Avon Heighis, Pa., when he specified a lifetime 
roof of Follansbee Terne Metal. This versatile metal roofing material is 
ideally suited to contemporary architecture with its trend toward tlat or low 
pitch roofs. Its smooth texture and pleasing shadow lines give a smart, quality 


Follansbee Terne Metal Roofing offers you—and your clients—color harmony 
—a roof so easily painted it permits a change of color scheme amy time. That 
sort of adaptability to changing color whims makes satisfied clients! 

Remember, Follansbee Terne Metal is permanent . 
fireproof ... windproof... and economical. It’s architecturally styled to suit 
any type of building—for new roofs or the renovation of old ones. 

Write us for your file of architectural details and a copy of the bulletin 
“How to Paint Follansbee Terne Metal Roofs.” 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS AND COILS 


New York, 





FOLLANSBEE METAL WAREKOUSES 


styles. When opened, the canopy extends for 
more than 5’ beyond the wall, providing a pw 
tective shield against sun or rain. A heavy cros 
brace adds strength and rigidity to the constru- 
tion of the one-piece steel door leaf. 

Other garage closures in the Strand line it 
clude a receding track-type door for 9 x 7 open 
ings, and a receding type 16 x 7’ door fer double 








~lock Houung Assembly 
~ Sede Channel Assembly 
Remtorcing Plate 
~Solety Bol 

Sparing Locking Pin 

~ Side Channel Clip 

~ Rubber Seal Sinp 

-Pull Down Cord 

~Hold Open Pin 

Spring Tension 
Adysrment Mut 


--ZzOrF0ON @ > 





Roofing Contractor: Limbach Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








garage openings without a center post. All 
models receive a galvanized zinc coating which 
is oxidized so that it will serve as a good bi 
for paint without a primer. The doors are ship 
ped with hardware preassembled at the plant 
Manufacturer: Strand Garage Door Div., Dettm 
Steel Products Co., 3111 Griffin St., Detroit lt 


Mich. 


. weathertight .. . 


(Continued on page 292) 












SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 









OIE 








Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, 











cod 


Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales Agents—-Chicago, Indianapolis, wan 

Kansas City, Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; & 

Toronto and Montreal, Canada i 
Milis——Follansbee, W. Va. 


Rochester, N.Y. Fairfield, Conn. 
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Compare! Stylon Plas- 
tic Wall Tiles are 
"“Cushion-Edged" . .. 
a true tile desigr 
making grouting and 
cleaning easier. 


ay 





Compare! Twenty-two 


beautiful colors in 
stels, solids, tints 
and mottled effects 
for design combina- 
19 for tions without limit. 


Open 


mn his 
j-type 
> cars 
igned 
s $65 


manu: 
ctural 


ls for 
a pro- 


residential, commercial and industrial building or remodeling. 





Ln "eo 7 i 
ry With twenty-two exciting colors, hundreds of decorative patterns are possible 
F without duplication. 
i.4 
did Include Stylon in your plans for Stylon Plastic Wall Tile has set new standards 
4 bee for practical beautification of walls, and presents a new concept of beauty, en- 
odie durance and economy in wall facings. As an architect, builder or installer, you ~noera oy See faves oo a ee 
' Feet ‘tend . . 3 - Jae : . - "Robot-Grip” ... one hundred suction cups that 
last can now wrap up your plans in beauty that is lasting . . . enduring . . . economical firmly hold the tile in place for the life of the 
Detron ... Specify Stylon Plastic Wall Tile. rapier 
roit ll 


Pe AUTAIPCLCA TH OW F O 













COMPARE! And you'll wrap them up in Stylon beauty . . . Stylon 
Plastic Wall Tile represents the modern, economical way to face a wall for 















C mpere! Stylon Plas- 


tic Wall Tiles are 
designed with center 
upports eliminating 
“dishing troubles for- 


My 











THO Ss & w H O BUwUitL OD 
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cas 


Stylon Corporation 
857 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 












nets, Plastic Wall Tile and China Accessories. 


SET ISO y 








Gentlemen: Please rush me latest literature describing Stylon Medicine Cabi- 









Stylon backed by 
over 20 years experience 
in the Tile Business. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





drying the air space between the panes ade- 
quately and then keeping it dry—are met in- 
geniously. For small Thermo-Glaze doors and 
windows, a plate is unscrewed from the vertical 
member of the frame, exposing a slotted opening 
between the 14” glass sheets. A porous rack 


3,” 


(about 7” x 12” x 34”) containing a silica gel 


STEEL SLIDING DOOR AND WINDOW FRAMES 
are made for double-glazing on the job 
After two years of test applications, Steelbilt, 
Inc. is marketing Thermo-Glaze framing for field 
double-glazing of sliding doors and windows. 
According to its producer, the new steel unit 
provides all the benefits of factory sealed dual 
glazing (and eliminates some shipping and han- 
dling headaches) at savings of about 30%. The about 12 hrs., or until the humidity of the trap- 
two main condensation problems in dual glazing 


dehydrating agent is inserted in the air space for 


ped air is below the point of producing frost 
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ENGINEERED FIRE SAFETY 


No longer must you sacrifice the beauty of modern interior \ 





design in order to have absolute fire safety. Newly developed 
Gilomalté 400” Ceiling Sprinklers provide two kinds of appeal— 
beauty and protection. They're designed to blend perfectly with the 
most tastefully arranged interior, whether office, retail establishment, 
restaurant or public buildjng. And—they provide ceiling visibility, 
unlimited —are practically unnoticeable, yet, are ready to combat fire 

whenever called upon to do so. 


Finished in finely polished bronze or chrome, Qalomalié 400” \| 

Ceiling Sprinklers project less than one inch below the ceiling surface. 

They are easily installed in new buildings and may be used in re- 

modeling any type of occupancy where piping for the existing 

sprinkler system has been concealed. 

Full particulars on the lomalic 400” Ceiling Sprinkler are avail- 
able through our nation-wide network of district representatives or 
you may write direct for descriptive literature. . 
na 

“Automatic 400”" 


Ceiling Sprinkler e 


Plan a “disappearing act’ for your fire protection with 


Wiloméiilié 400” Ceiling Sprinklers. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


**Automatic”’ Pendant 











Sprinkler 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
W or eo 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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The design details of the bottom roller door are: 
A. spring loaded roller guide for door. Aa, roller 
for screen door. C. compressible sealing spacer, 
D. bottom roller with removable stainless steel bali 
bearings. E. rocker type glazing bead for pressure 


seal. F. watershed. 


on the glass at low temperature. The rack is 
then removed and the air space sealed by com 
pressing the spacer between the glass panes with 
a special glazing bead. On large doors and wit 
dows, Steelbilt reveals a practical dash of Rube 
Goldberg: A concealed copper tube and fitting 
are built into the top and bottom of the air space 
through the vertical member of the frame, The 
air is pumped out at the bottom, passed through 
a container of silica gel, and then returned 
the space at the top. An hour of pumping wil 
the patented apparatus provided by the mame 
faciurer will reduce the humidity of the trapped 
air to the desired level. 

Spring loaded roller guides and stainless sted 
ball bearings assure smooth operation of tt 
sliding units. The slender rolled steel frame 
are pared so that they break up the glass & 
panse as delicately as is structurally safe, Pret 
for Thermo-Glaze, in either top hung or bottom 
roller models, is about $3.50 per sq. ft. of wi 
dow area. 

Manufacturer: Steelbilt, Inc., 4801 E. Washing 
ton Blvd., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


(Continued on page 294) 
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P LA N T 0 R The right color is important to the purpose of 





7 I N S T i T U TI 0 N any building interior. 
| For the mechanic on the production line . . . 
the doctor in the operating room . . . the student 
3) or teacher in the classroom . . . color should 


provide the correct background for an efficient, 








work-aiding atmosphere. 





To help you accomplish this end, Facing Tile 


is “color-engineered”! 





This means structural clay tile has been com- 
bined with scientifically determined color. You 


FACING TILE ~=eengietipeet te 






































{p) 
= for industrial, commercial and institutional in- 
| ecan in crease efficien cy teriors. You can select color with a “scientific 
approach.” 
and morale 

or ane With “color-engineered” Facing Tile, you 
+ roller . . . 
i e aid lighting can build a wall and finish in one operation 
bel ball | i ' ...@ wall that resists wear and tear, reduces 
ressu 3 

3 ower mainrenance construction and miaintenance costs. At the 
ack is same time you utilize functional color to aid 
y COM production, morale and lighting. 
3 With 
d wit As you design or build, please keep this im- 
Rube 
fitting portant fact in mind. Facing Tile is made of 
e clay—a non-critical raw material ond the 
aii supply of clay is unlimited. Thus, your selection 
a of “color-engineered” Facing Tile is even more 
- 
ous justified. You save vital raw materials. 
w=) | 
s stet! a | 
of the é ) 
frames 5 
il i crete AS ae gt ees _ FREE BOOKLET ON COLOR 
Price St Rey. — RRS 8 ba, 30 a es SPECIFICATION 
poten Saag REE : Learn how to select color 
f wil sa be: on a “scientific basis.” 

This new book tells you 

shing: what color can do . . 









or sd rere ee 2 oa F what are the right col- 
ors, Write Dept. MB-10 
for your free copy. 






FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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SEPTIC TANK meets new government standards 


San-Equip, Inc. has announced production of a 
septic tank which meets requirements of the 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce’s new Commercial 
Standard for Metal Septic Tanks—a standard 
accepted by the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
FHA, the VA, and many state and local health 
officials. Incorporating design details evolved 
through research in modern sanitary engineer- 
ing, the new tank is made of 14 gauge steel with 








Our Lady of Fatima Church, Scarsdale, N. Y. + Architect: Robert A, Greene, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Contractors: Caldwell & Stott, Inc., New York City 


.. AN INSULATIVE STRUCTURAL WALL 
os- A DECORATIVE INTERIOR FINISH 
. COMPLETE ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 


Churches, schools and similar structures built 
with Waylite masonry have stability and great 
architectural beauty. In addition, they offer 

a three-fold advantage. 



















These masonry walls have high thermal 
insulative properties in addition to adequate 
structural strength. The exposed surface of 
the units eliminates need for additional 
acoustical treatment. 

And finally a very wide range of decorative 
effects is achieved with varying size of units 
... textures... joint treatments . . . and colors. 
For illustrated data book, address the 

Waylite Co., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago, 

or Box 30, Bethlehem, Pa. 


WAYILITTE 


MASONRY UNITS 


Close-up showing sizes, 
texture and joint 
treatment. 
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Meeting the new standards set by the U.5s, Depart. 
ment of Commerce, this compact steel /% ton tan, 
for residential disposal systems takes the place o 


field-built masonry receptacies. 


electrically welded seams. A horizontal octagyy 
in shape, the #1050 measures 6’ long and 
wide, and has a liquid depth of 4’—proportion 
considered most satisfactory for the thorough 
settling out and digestion of solids. Its {qj 
liquid capacity is 500 gal. An access open; 

(extended to ground level with 6” or 8” pipe « 
tile) facilitates inspection and permits pumping 
out when necessary without costly digging Th 
intake and outlet openings have set-in collay 
and stop lugs, and will take either 4” or ¢ 
pipe or tile. Located at the ends, these opening 
are properly baffled to reduce the possibility of 
clogging. In addition to the heavy hot dipped 
mineral asphalt coating applied inside and ou, 
the inner surface is also coated with a bitumip. 
ous emulsion which conforms to the CS spec 
fications, and is said to add years of trouble-free 
service to the life of the tank. Cost, not installed 
for the #1050 is about $100. It weighs 430 lh. 
Excellent installation directions and typical lay 
outs for septic tank sewage disposal systems ate 
provided by the company. 

Manufacturer: San-Equip, Inc., East Brighton 
and Glen Avenues, Syracuse 5, New York. 


ROOF BRACKET simplifies handling of service 
wiring for single level houses 

Priced at $4, the Anchor Easy bracket more tha 

pays for itself in conduit and labor savings # 

many one-story construction jobs. By providing 

adequate height for bringing in electrical wiring 





directly above the place of entry, the det 
eliminates the need for attaching conduit 10! 
gable or other high point on a roof and resem 
it around the building to the desired localitt 
Savings on the average house installation 
possible with the bracket are estimated by tt 
manufacturer at 15’ of steel conduit, 49’ of Ne 
6 copper wire, and 3 hrs. of labor time. A 
table to most types of roofing, the Anchor Eas 
is small and durable. It is made of 8 
steel, and is rustproofed with red zine ox 
Manufacturer: N. E. Patton Co., 303 5. \s 
Doren, Champaign, Ill. 







(Continued on page 296) 
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Sure you can sell a bare house shell. 

But the builders who will cop tomorrow's 
house markets are equipping their houses with 
electric appliances—the complete works. 

Why have hundreds of builders turned to this 
new method of house merchandising? Because 
tremendous financial strain is placed upon the 
average person if he is required to equip the 
house he buys under separate financial arrange- 
ments. That’s why customers are boosters for 


you cAN BE SURE.. | 
IF ITS 

| 

| 

| 


‘eaten 








Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Electric Appliance Division —Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me your 1951 Appliance Catalog. 
Name 
Street 


City 








the builder that gives them a completely equipped 
home on an easy-to-pay-for package mortgage. 

Send the coupon below for your copy of the 
1951 Westinghouse Appliance Catalog. It will 
help you plan homes for electrical living. As 
you page through this booklet, notice how each 
appliance from the top to the bottom of the line 
is built on the same basic-quality structural 
fundamentals that win homemakers’ approval 
regardless of model or size selected. 
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PRODUCT NEWS — 





WALL HUNG LAVATORIES have storage com- 
partments, dressing table tops 


An office desk maker, Globe Wernicke, and a 
famous plastics firm, Formica, have pooled fab- 
rication facilities to produce the Vanitory—a 
dressing table-lavatory with the detailing of a 
custom built unit at an assembly line price. 
Made in four practical styles executed by Brooks Three successful combinations of a 
Stevens, the new fixture should find its way into Formica chassis vanity, storage 
many homes as well as apartments and hotel space and wash basin. 


























Figured glass with its many advantages is fast becoming the favorite divider 
for business and industry. Translucent panels protect privacy but permit bor- 
rowed light to flood rooms with soft, cheerful illumination. Interesting textures 
strike a modern note conducive to morale and efficiency. 


dk NO SHORTAGES 


Figured glass is a non-restricted material in plentiful supply. Rhythmic glass 
patterns by Mississippi can be used to solve almost every partition problem. 


ai MODERN APPEARANCE 


Architects everywhere prefer Figured Glass by Mississippi both for its func- 
tional applications as well as its beauty. 


EASY MAINTENANCE 


Simple to install, easy to clean, its use eliminates mortar joints ... painting... 





SS 













| refinishing. Figured Glass never wears out. If necessary, partitions can be re- 
| moved and used again elsewhere. 
4 
. . . . 
Available in a wide variety of patterns 
wherever quality glass is sold. 
(Cr ——————— — ———— OOOO 1 
: i MISSISSIPPI GLASS CO., 88 Angelica St., St. Louis 7, Mo. | 
4 . Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, “Figured | 
| Glass by Mississippi.” | 
4 acciaiedabe ; Address A ean 
; 4 | | 
| i i City Ease Zone 2 oe 
a 
MISSISSIPP | 
COMPANY |! 
l 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. a. ff 
; NEW YORK © CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF, “ . 
om ” ’ 
. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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suites. The 28” wide model has a generous Tita 
of the durable, stain and mar resistant Formig 
laminate around its sink for convenient place. 
ment of toilet articles. Containing a spacioy 
storage space beneath the basin, the compa 
model should be doubly useful in bathrooms and 
powder rooms where space is at a premium, The 
three larger models (one 36” and two 44”) have 
the added utility of dressing table tops and 
shelf ledges. Approximate costs to builders 
range from $76.50 for the small unit without the 
storage compartment to $139 for the completely 
fitted 44” size. 

Distributor: Thomas W. Berger, Inc., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 


WATER CLOSET styled for modern bathroom 


Few are the homes built without one, yet scant 
has been interest in its design. Cheers, then, to 
Crane Co. for calling upon Henry Dreyfuss to 
revamp the water closet, and to the illustrious 
industrial designer for his successful resculpting 
of that basic fixture. For the “Criterion Closet” 
Crane has used its best pastel pallette—pale 
jade, citrus yellow, shell pink, ivory, sun tan, 
French gray, and sky blue—and to the pioneer 
ing decorator, offers Persian red. The model 
3-101 has a Moltex correct posture seat with 4 
saddle cover (right). 
With tank and trim, 
china bolt caps, less 
supply piping, the fix- 
ture sells for $180 in 
color, $130 in perennial 
white. Model 3-100 (be- 
low) has a flat top tele- 
scoping cover over the 
posture seat. It costs 
$200 in color, $180 in white. 

Manufacturer: Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

(Continued on page 298) 
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HIGH POWER 
LABORATORY 





What other control center gives you this 


TESTED PROTECTION 


Your control center holds the life line to Each starter circuit breaker has a capacity of 
your motors. Such guardianship demands top- interrupting a fault current of not less than 
quality construction, at every point, to provide 15,000 RMS amps. 

complete protection. Sturdy, Self-Supporting, Tight Structures 


also are on the list of Westinghouse quality fea- 
tures. Each panel is built to stand by itself and 
to protect the internal electrical equipment. 


Westinghouse Control Centers are built to give 
you this protection and laboratory tested to 
prove it: 


Complete Baffling of each starter unit in 
Westinghouse Control Centers is a typical 
example of the fruits of this thorough testing 
at the Westinghouse High Power Laboratory. 
When interrupting a short circuit on a starter 
unit of non-baffled design, tests showed the 
short circuit could spread throughout the 
entire structure. Each Westinghouse starter 
unit is completely baffled to prevent these 
explosive chain reactions. Unusual arcing is 
localized if faults occur. 


You will want to know of the many other points 
of quality that make up Westinghouse Control 
Centers. Write for your copy of Booklet B-4213 
which contains all the facts. Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
j-27010 












Ample Interrupting Capacity is another 
tested feature of Westinghouse Control Centers. 






CONTROL CENTERS 
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PARQUET BLOCK laid directly on concrete 


slab costs no more than strip flooring 


Medley blocks bring the luxury of hardwood 
floors within budget range for low and medium 
priced home construction. For less than $300, a 
1,000 sq. ft. floor area can be covered with this 
parquet flooring. Made of selected hardwood 
strips cut in random lengths and bonded to a 
waterproofed membrane of 30 Ib. asphalt-sat- 























3091 FEET OF 


CLOW © 


(threaded) 


CAST IRON PIPE — 


USED IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF 
MODERN 
COMMUNICATIONS 
BUILDING 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe was selected for 
all 3-inch and larger downspout, waste 
and vent piping because of its supe- 
rior features. More than 3,000 feet 
of Clow Pipe was cut, fitted and in- « 
stalled for such services in this new, 


distinguished structure. 


Here’s why the Architects specified Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe: 
The Architects, Holabird & Root & Burgee say that Clow Cast Iron 


Pipe was specified on this job because of its long-lasting, corrosion- 


proof qualities. 


It's a well known fact that Cast Iron Pipe has a useful service life 


of more than a century, thus eliminating the need for cosily replacements. 






Modern communications building recently erected in Chicago 


ARCHITECTS 


Holobird & Root & Burgee 


Here’s why the Plumbing Contractor chose 
Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe: 


“We chose Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe because it lasts longer and 
gives better service than other types of piping,” said Mr. Grable Weber, 
Vice President of Hanley & Co. “We have used Clow Pipe on a good 
many jobs and have found it easy to handle, which means a more rapid 


installation. Also Clow Cast Iron Pipe is readily available, which is im- 


portant, at prices we consider quite reasonable.” 





201-299 North Talman Avenue ° 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


Chicago 80, Illinois 
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@ PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 
Hanley & Co 





Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe 
hes same O. D. os wrought 
pipe, is ovailable with plain or 
threaded ends, in 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 
end 10” sizes in 18° random 
lengths. Also available with in 
tegral calking hub on one end 
(other end plain) in 18’ random 


lengths in 4, 6 and 8" sizes 


CLOW CAST IRON PIPE CAN BE 











on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trode 


ond their 
™ 
0 


National Cast fron Pipe 
vision Birmingham Alabama 
subsidiaries F 
Eddy Valve Co., Waterford, New York 
lowa Valve Co 








Oskaloota, lowe 











Applied on concrete slab or plywood subfloor with 
cold mastic, pre-assembled parquet blocks offer 
richness of hardwood flooring at a modest Price 


urated felt, the blocks are flexible in both direc. 
tions so that they may be set firmly over Minor 
surface irregularities. Like composition floor 
tile, Medley wood blocks are laid with cold 
mastic, and may be applied directly over cop, 
crete or plywood subflooring. They are Made 
in two sizes: 9” x 9” x 13/16”, and 10” x 19” 
x 5/16”. The larger block retails to the trade 
for $290 per 1,000 sq. ft.—a price said to kp 
competitive with most grades of strip wood floor. 
ing. Because the blocks have no tongues and 
grooves on their outside edges, all the scrap from 
cutting and fitting around doors and walls cap 
be utilized. The blocks may be arranged in q 
variety of attractive patterns, 
Manufacturers: H. G. Macdonald Co., 134 Rail. 
road Ave., Monrovia, Calif. Macdonald-Ander. 
son Mfg. Co., Inc., Fordyce, Ark. 


BASSWOOD SHADES AND DRAPES add decor. 
ative window treatment to interior 


Lattishades and Lattiswood draperies are as 
practical as they are attractive. Made of %” 
basswood staves woven together with soft finish 
cotton yarn, they permit light and air to filter 
through without sacrificing the privacy of room 
The type A Lattishade is mounted 
on a 144” spring roller and may be pulled up 


occupants. 











and down like an ordinary window shade. When 
a 6 long shade is drawn up on the roller it has 
a diameter of only 234”. Maximum size for the 
type A is 36 sq. ft. For larger openings the 
type B which rolls up from the bottom may be 
used. It has a 2” wide pine headrail which com 
ceals the operating mechanism. An automate 
cord lock holds the shade up at any height; no 
side fastenings are needed. Both A and B styles 
are made with special brackets for inside and 
outside installations and for hanging them from 
the ceiling. Retail prices range from 50 to vl 
cents per sq. ft. The draperies are of the sam 
basswood fabric, woven vertically, and have s 
2” tape sewn along the top edges for attaching 
hooks, Standard colors for both the drapes ad 
shades are: natural, off-white, gray, g7ee®, 
low and walnut. 
Manufacturer: The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

(Continued on page 300) 
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see how this new SF (BP 5R2 INSULATED CAVITY WALL 


provides full insulation and 


moisture-resistant construction 


without furring or lathing 


It’s insulated with Fiberglas** 
Cavity Wall Insulation—Pouring Type 


The new S743 Insulated Cavity Wall is the latest develop- 
ment in masonry construction. 


Itis insulated with Fiberglas Cavity Wall Insulation—Pouring Type, 
specifically developed by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
for this particular wall. 


The S363 insulated Cavity Wall not only eliminates moisture 
Penetration, but also provides the extra insulation so necessary 
for low heating and air conditioning costs. 


This S9GG3 Insulated Cavity Wall has a tested U value of .12. 






































It needs no furring or lathing. And it can be plastered directly, 
or interior surfaces can be left exposed. 


For these reasons the &74432 Insulated Cavity Wall makes it 
possible for you to design better without change in structural 
or code construction specifications—lets you give your clients 
“more house or building” at less cost. 


If you have any questions, or desire additional information and 


factual data, our technical staffs are at your service. Just write 
us at Dept. MB-10 on your own letterhead. 


*Trademark, Structural Cloy Products Research Foundation 
**Trademork, Owens-Corning Fibergles Corporation 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 


1520 18th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 

















ECONOMY STAIRWAY nests in overhead space 


When costs squeeze footage in new or remodel- 
ing plans, the E-Z Way folding stair can be 
utilized to convert waste attic and garage space 
into needed living or storage quarters. Built in 
sections, the stair unit folds up into the overhead 
space so that no floor area below is sacrificed. 
A flush panel attached to the assembly closes 
off the ceiling opening. A hooked dowel rod is 
used to lower the stair, and a spring mechanism 

















AUTOMATIC HOT WATER AIR VALVE 
AUTOMATICALLY VENTS 


RADIATORS, 
AND BASEBOA 
ON HOT WATER HE 


CONVECTORS 
RD RADIATION 
ATING SYSTEMS 
WO MORE OLD FASHIONED 

HAND VENTING 


NO ADJUSTMENT NECESSARY... 
Just install it . . . and forget it! 


SAFETY PLUG MEANS YOU'RE ALWAYS SAFE 
Porous bronze plug safely controls water flow 
to valve mechanism 


Better Heating- 
Better with Taco 
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Overhead 


Space js 
easily and Safely 
reached with €.7 
Way stairs, 


makes it easy to retract. Safety features include 
a self-locking device which keeps the stair rigid 
when in use, a handrail, and non-slip treads op 
the steps, The E-Z Way model 18 for ceiling 
heights of 7 to 9 is made of fir plywood and 
sells for $50, f.o.b. factory. The hardwood model 
22, for 7 to 10 heights, is $60. The firm also 
makes a disappearing ladder priced at $24 for 
attic scuttle openings where alteration and jp. 
stallation expense must be held to a minimum, 
Manufacturer: E-Z Way Sales, Inc., Box 300 A, 
St. Paul Park, Minn. 


METAL CROSS-BRIDGING strengthens floor 
joists, cuts construction time 


By eliminating on-the-job sawing and fitting of 
wood cross-bridging, Chan-L-Cross metal braces 
speed floor construction and reduce labor costs 
Made of 16 gauge strip steel, 34” wide, the new 
units allow more space between their centers 
and the floor joists for wiring and piping than 
do conventional wood supports, They have fae- 
tory-drilled flanges which are simply nailed to 
the top and bottom edges of the beams, These 
flat ears do not obstruct laying of the subfloor, 
and have sufficient nailing surface so that joists 
which are off center may be fastened as securely 
as those accurately placed. The braces will not 
separate from the joists when under load or 
the lumber shrinks. They distribute the concen 
trated load to adjacent joists, helping to reduce 








beam deflection, Coated with a rust-resistatt 
finish, the steel bridging units hold their neal 
appearance where joists are left exposed. Junior 
Pro, the manufacturer, suggests that the product 
is suitable for arched ceiling construction. 
Chan-L-Cross braces are made in three 
ard sizes for use with 8, 10 and 12” joists, 
are packed in cases containing 150 units. Price 
to builders is 18 cents per pair. 
Manufacturer: Junior Pro Products Co., 3206 
Morganford Rd., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
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Manhattan House, new apartment 
building owned and operated by the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
on New York’s East Side, can boast a 
score of unusual features. One fea- 
ture of this ultra-modern structure, 
however, will be as familiar to archi- 
tects and contractors as bricks or 
mortar. When the doors of Manhattan 
House open this fall, they will open 
on Stanley Ball Bearing Hinges. 














STANLEY 
BALL BEARING 
OLIVE KNUCKLE 
HINGES 





For generations this Stanley Olive 
Knuckle Hinge has been an archi- 
tect’s favorite. There is no smoother, 
more efficient means of opening and 
closing doors. To insure lasting client 
satisfaction, include Stanley Ball 
Bearing Hinges in your building 
plans. Then you’ve provided quiet, 
trouble-free door operation for the 
life of the building. The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


REMEMBER . . . THREE HINGES TO A DOOR 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE * TOOLS * ELECTRIC TOOLS * STEEL STRAPPING * STEEL 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 








MODULAR COORDINATION. The Modular Method 
in Dwelling Design. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 54 
pp. 82x 11”. 3e. 


Aware of the time and material savings realized 


He SEE, NE ORME PENANCE CHENEY 


in construction through modular planning, the BNE TON BY 
HHFA flings a white glove at the house designer. 
For, in his role as coordinator, the architect bears 
a large responsibility for lowering building costs. 








“Historically, and by training, the architect has 
been a dominant factor in the creation of man’: 





$$$ $$______, physical environment. In the past, his designs 
have been executed out of bulk raw materials hy 
| the skilled handiwork of artisans and craftsmen, 
The introduction of mass production to the ma. 
| terials of building construction has presented g 
| new challenge to the architect for the develop. 
ment of design and construction techniques eff. 
ciently utilizing mass-produced materials,” 


























BRIKCRETE | 


The World’s 
Most Practical Masonry 








Manufacturers receive constant pummeling 
from the American Standards Association to 
make their products in modular sizes for the 
building industry’s and their own welfare. Al- 





though many are cooperating, only a more gen- 


Inherent structural values — planned beauty — low cost — eral acceptance of the modular method by the 
ready availability. Considered in these terms Brikcrete architectural profession will bring this economical 
qualifies as the preferred masonry where pride and price are and philosophic approach to structure to full 
running mates. * reality through the creation and application of 


, . , , int t terials and equipment. “Suffci 
Brikcrete is for homes or housing projects. For apartments, SRngreled. eaerisls end eqmipmel a 


motels, schools and other public buildings. For practically 
all types of commercial and industrial construction. 


modular materials are now available in masonry 
products, steel and wood windows, kitchen and 
other equipment to fully warrant modular plan- 


e ping and detailing by all architects. A bold 
Squeezed out of Brikcrete price are freight and distribu- adoption of these methods by the entire profes- 
tion — two of the biggest costs ordinarily present. For Brik- sion would rebound in availability of many aux 
crete is a decentralized industry, processing local materials iliary coordinated products and would in time 
for local or nearby consumption. Savings effect drastic price relieve architects of much needless and repetitive 


reductions without sacrifice of basic quality. detailing, permitting more time for study of basic 


planning and over-all design and resulting in 
work of higher quality.” 


TYPICAL of Brikcrete economy is a | 
national average price of $358.44 
for sufficient units entering into the : 
exterior 8” “‘solid’’ walls of the 37'x Far more than a sermon (the plea, in fact, is 
24’ ‘‘Brikadier”’ as illustrated. Equiv- contained on a single page in the back of the 
alent square-foot price is available book) The Modular Method in Dwelling Design 
for any other building. Prices may deals primarily with the drafting room phase of 
vary slightly according to local modular coordination. It presents explanations 
conditions. of the basically simple techniques for applying 
the modular method in working drawings for 
frame and masonry construction; and for inte 





Factual information 


Two sizes: 8x12x3!4; 4x12x3!4 buffs, browns, tan. Six pastel grating floor plans, elevations, and details. The 
(laid up). Half and corner units shades for interior walls. . : ee - : 
i wuts i. for each size. Acprcatmately hall Ge nel weight illustrative material is well chosen; the text § 
gine : E 
ee Self-contained insulation values of regular brick. Facilitates hand- concise, easy to follow. Wisely, the book ad 
ce —— because of a large void. ling ease. directed at the designer; for no matter how many 
> ph ag yet tay wr Twice the face sizé of regular sticks and stones come off assembly lines in pre 
= brick. Half as many mortar joints. ‘ob to use them 

Ten standard colors include reds, Perfectly straight and square. scribed sizes and shapes, it is his j 


intelligently and imaginatively. The “creative” 
architect who still scoffs at any regimentation 


You Can Be a Local Write for A.1.A. File Folder and name of plant (grid, indeed!) cannot see the form intrinsic to 
Manufacturer nearest you. We will cooperate in the short-haul structure. He may as well discard his T-square 
ies iedihilihtataE idle tated to exp- procurement of Brikcrete for any size building and triangle or, if a self-style Wrightist of 


ply increasing demand. Brikcrete is an out- o project, or arrange to establish job-site facili- 
stonding manufacturing opportunity, either ties where the size of the project so justifies. 





Goffian, his compass. The most disciplined of 


as on independent enterprise or auxiliary to the arts, architecture kas as its essence, integt® 

regular building business. Plants operate in ° ° C. 

franchise- protected territories. High income Brikcrete Associates, Inc. tion. A grid is not necessarily a girdle. —M. 
pte eneapans and) eolt- 4681 Division Avenue South 








contained. Write for Brikcrete Book No. 2 





Grand Rapids 8, Mich. B3 (Continued on page 304) 
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FROM 20,300 to 360,000 BTU! 








Capacities to Match 
Your Requirements 


ANOTHER 
RIPPLE 
FIN COIL 
APPLICATION 





Within the wide range of BTU capacities, you’re sure to 
find McQuay Horizontal Unit Heaters to fit your needs. 
Every unit has the exclusive Ripple Fin Coil construc- 
tion . . . with these advantages: more heat transfer 
surface, greater flexible strength, cleaner operation . . . 
flexible copper tube headers that accommodate unequal 
expansion and contraction. Tubes expanded into fins 
having wide, smooth collars, without the use of any low 
conductivity bonding agents, provide a permanent me- 
chanical bond. The famous Ripple Fin Coil plus modern 
cabinet styling, quiet motor fan assembly and Test Code 
Ratings add up to maximum performance and trouble- 
free service. Get all the facts from the McQuay repre- 
sentative in your city; or write to McQuay, Inc., 1609 
Broadway St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


HEATING “ 


DOWN FLOW 


This McQuay “‘vertical’’ 
unit heater, suspended near 
the ceiling, utilizes the warm 
oir in thet crea and dis- 
tributes it down to the floor 
level. No wasted heat, no 
cold spots. Four types of 
draftless diffusers available. 
















UNIT HEATERS 

































2 
/ 


BLOWER TYPE 
UNIT HEATERS 


For effective hea: distribu- 
tion over large open areas. 
Available in 8 sizes . . . in 
suspended and floor models, 
with one and two row coils; 
capacities from 23,800 to 
1,659,000 8TU per hour. 


«/ 















CONDITIONING * REFRIGERATION 
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HEATING. 


lational Manual. 
shalitown, lowa. 36 pp. 84 x 11”. 75¢. 


Perimeter Heating Engineering Instal- 
The Lennox Furnace Co., Mar- 


Economy and simplicity of installation of peri- 
meter warm air systems have gained much pop- 
ularity for this heating method which attacks 
heat loss at its principle outlet — cold outside 
walls. Written for builders and heating con- 
tractors, this manual tells in detail how to plan, 
lay out and install perimeter heating correctly in 


homes with slab floor, crawl space, and basement 
construction. The text’s typography is well chosen 
for legibility, and the heavy gloss paper should 
stand up under the constant thumbing the book 
will surely receive. 


HEATING. 
and Construction Details for radiant Warm Air Heat. 
Bulletin 51-7-A. 
Mor-Sun Furnace Div., Buffalo, N. Y. 6 pp. 8 
x I. 


Mor-Sun Suggested Design Procedure 


Morrison Steel Products, Inc., 








SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


A free box of 4''x 4’’ samples 
of Amtico Flooring in standard 
Ye"’ gauge and all 26 stock 
colors sent, with illustrated 
literature, on request. Dept. MB 5. 





Put America’s most beautiful flooring 
in that new apartment house... 





Sfmltts 


RUBBER FLOORING 





AMERICAN BILTRITE 
RUBBER (GF COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, \ NEW JERSEY 
Y 
Also makers of Famous Biltrite NURON Soles and Rubber Heels 


AFFILIATES ... BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY, CHELSEA 50, MASS. » AMERICAN TILE & RUBBER co., 
TRENTON 2, N. J. ¢ PANTHER-PANCO RUBBER CO., CHELSEA, MASS. « AMERICAN TILE & RUBBER CO. 
(CANADA) LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC » PANTHER RUBBER CO. LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA 
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Layouts of perimeter warm air heating systems te 
single story slab-on-ground houses with not more 
than 60,000 Btu heat loss are contained jn this 
condensed manual and work sheet. Presented in 
addition to typical heating system designs are 
charts for measuring heat loss, warm air register 
sizing, return air branch and intake sizing, flog, 
edge loss factor, register delivery in Btu’s, retum 
air sizing for room grilles and connecting duct. 
work; and details on return air plenum constrye. 
tion, furnace installation, and slab construction, 
The suggested design procedure is based on data 
gathered by the National Warm Air Heating § 
Air Conditioning Assn. as well as by Mor-Syp 
engineers in the field. 


HEATING. 


apolis-Honevwell 


How to Modernize for Comfort. Minne. 
Regulator Co., Merchandising 


Div., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 8 pp. 8/2 x 11”, 


Zone control and other recent trends in home 
heating are reviewed in this illustrated booklet, 
Electronic control systems which feature ar out. 
side thermostat to anticipate weather changes 
are explained in understandable terms and a 
question and answer section clears up ome com- 
mon misconceptions about home heating. 


STRUCTURAL GLASS. 


with Decorative Glass. 
Angelica St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 12 pp. 9 x 5%”, 


Modernize Your Home 
Mississippi Glass Co., 8 


Photographs of 28 residential applications of 
translucent corrugated glass reveal how effec. 
tively this glamorous structural material may be 
used in contemporary home design. The brochure 
shows closeups of six popular glass patterns and 
lists 15 other finishes which are available. 


WOOD SIDING. Olympic Home Planning Ideas. 
Olympic Stained Products Co., 1118 Leary Way, 
Seattle 7, Wash. 16 pp. 8/2 x 11”. 


A number of small home floor plans and photo 
graphs illustrate suggestions made in this book 
let for building, remodeling and redecorating 
with Olympic factory-stained cedar products. 
The pamphlet points out that the prestaining 
process assures the homeowner of uniform, pene 
trating, protective coloring. Two new products 
are introduced in the publication: Texterior, @ 
knotty red cedar sidewall material for exteriors 
and interiors which is vertically striated and 
tongued and grooved for easy application; and 
Parquet Pack, 16” squares of striated red cedar 
for walls and ceilings. Included, too, is 4 de- 
scription of handsplit shakes and siding. 
Another recent publication by the manufac 
turer, a four page folder, New Color and Protec 
tion for Your Home with Olympic Stain, features 
reproductions of the 16 new “Western” stail 
tones illustrated on a shake siding background. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES. stebertites, Bulletin 120-5 
Steber Mfg. Co., Broadview, Ill. 4 pp. 8/2 x 1% 


This recent folder gives specification details # 
Steberlite cast aluminum lampholders for ot 
door illumination. Several new fittings 4 
to the line are included in the bulletin. 


(Continued on page 306) 
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ike its extra beauty 


extra protection 














* Home owners like the added security that 
comes with the turn of a deadbolt. They also 
want key-in-knob action and styling for today. 
Now you can give them both—extra beauty 
and extra protection—in a popularly priced 
model of the famous Sargent Integralock, 


A better lock by — 


New York 





the superior lock that is being specified by 


architects everywhere for schools and hospi- 
tals, hotels and office buildings. 


The new Integralock, especially designed for 
residential installations, is available in brass, 
bronze or aluminum — with round rose or 
square escutcheon. Sealed case quickly in- 
stalled in a small mortise. 


Ask your hardware dealer or write 
us for full information. Dept: 6K. 


Sargent and Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. Chicago 


Builders Hardware and Fine Tools since 1864 
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FLOORING. Vinyl! Plastic Asbestos Floor Tile. 
Asphalt Tile institute, 10 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. ¥. 9pp. 84% x 11”. 


The technical publication covers one of the newer 
types of flooring material which has become pop- 
ular for home and industrial applications—viny] 
plastic asbestos tile. Recommended specifica- 
tions and a test method are given for the material 
for which no previous general specification has 
been available. The data indicates that this type 


of resilient flooring has good dimensional stability 
and is highly resistant to oil, grease, alkali, and 
acid type solvents. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. 


Units. Chambers Corp., Box HR 1, Shelbyville, Ind. 
4 pp. 8/2 x 11”. 


Built-in Gas Cooking 


In answer to designers’ and housewives’ demands 
for functional cooking equipment in kitchen plan- 
ning, Chambers recently introduced handsome 
sectionalized built-in gas cooking ranges and 





The new, 48,000 sq. ft. Oakland Blue Cross 
office building was ey only 195 days 
after qinand eoumbioa! he plastering con- 
tractor on this high speed California job 
took over after another firm found the time 
limits too tough. Using Zonolite vermiculite 
Plaster Aggregate for the first time . . . he 
com loved the job on time .. . kept costs be- 
low the estimate. In business 27 years, he had 
never seen such a large job go so smoothly 

- and Zonolite gets a good share of the 
credit. 

Zonolite Plaster cuts handling time, ismore 
easily mixed and applied. Droppings are 
fewer, workers are less fatigued using Zono- 
lite. Weighing only one-tenth as much as 
sand plaster, it has almost 34 times greater 
insulating value. 





OAKLAND BLUE CROSS BUILDING 
Confer & Willis, Archs. e Hamilton & Williges 
Eng. @ Swinerton & Walberg Co., General 
Cont. e Murphy Bros., Plastering Cont. 




















ZONGCLITE® PLASTER AGGREGATE beats 
tough time limit — saves money as well! 


—_— oe ee eee ee 
Zenolite Company, Dept. ~"* ~ 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free information about Zonolite Plaster 
Aggregate. | 


EE See ee A Tt ey a A 


Rl mem es eee re re ee ee eee eee ee 





Zonolite Fireproofing Slashes Dead Weight, Cuts Costs 
Zonolite plaster gives you low cost, lightweight 
fire protection for steel beams, columns, floors 
and ceilings. Zonolite fireproofing has been ac- 
corded 4-hour fire ratings for numerous applica- 
tions. Wherever you need maximum fire resist- 
ance... with /ightweight and low cost—specify 
Zonolite vermiculite plaster aggregate. 

_ Write today for complete up-to-date informa- 
tion and summary of fire tests on Zonolite ver- 
miculite plaster, the full story of this money- 
saving new way to build better in less time with 
Zonolite plaster. 


ZONOLITE COMPANY, Dept. 0000 
135 S. LaSalle Street - Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ovens. This colorful specification brochure pre. 
sents concise data on the units, pointing out that 
the new products are the first of their type to meet 
the safety requirements set up by the American 
Gas Association’s laboratory for use with Piped 
city gas or bottle or tank gas. Also provided are 
details on molding trim, bracing and other in- 
stallation information of interest to the architect 
and contractor. 


PAINTS. 


trol Coatings. Casey & Case Coating Co., Box 151, 
Maywood, Calif. 8 pp. 8x 11”. 


Synthetic Rubber Based Corrosion Con. 


An authoritative presentation of the characteris, 
tics, properties, uses and methods of applying 
synthetic rubber resin based coatings is cop. 
tained in this brochure. Described in detail are 
the manufacturer’s damp-wall enamels, stucco 
masonry coatings, machinery enamels, and scuf. 
free floor finishes. These coatings, the booklet 
maintains, are formulated for maximum resist. 
ance to corrosioen or erosion. 


PLASTICS. 


United, Inc., 1385 Commerce Ave., Bronx 61, N. Y. 
4pp. 4% x11". 


Polyplastex Color Chart. Polyplastex 


When held to the light, this new color chart re- 

veals the translucency of eight inserts of Poly. 
plastex plastic and glass fiber material. The a- 
tractive textures, wide color range and modest 
prices of the sheeting should make it effective for 
use as partition paneling and as diffusing devices 
in lighting fixtures. 


WINDOW SHADES. Guide for the Selection and 
Specification of Window Shades and Rollers. Stewart 
Hartshorn Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
16 pp. 82x 11”. 


Illustrated in two colors, this catalogue has been 
prepared to assist individuals who are consider- 
ing window shade products for residential and 
commercial installations. 


STEEL BARS. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
cago 80, Ill. 2 pp. 82x 11”. 


Ryerson Threaded Bar Service. 
Box 8000-A, Chi- 


The bulletin offers data on size range, lengths, 
kinds of threads, bending, and types and finishes 
of the firm’s steel] bars. 


CONSTRUCTION TOOLS. thunderbolt Carbide 
Tipped Hammer Bit. New Engtand Carbide Too 
Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 8 pp. 32 x O/2": 


Construction contractors are told how the firm's 
carbide tipped bits for pneumatic and electric 
hammers perform effectively when drilling holes 
under a variety of conditions, in hard concrete 
or granite. 


FLOORING MAINTENANCE. 
Floor Machines. G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 N. Second 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 4 pp. 8/2 x 11”. 


How industrial floors (which receive the bruat 
of heavy foot and machinery traffic) cam be 
cleaned, waxed and polished in a single ope 
tion is detailed in this illustrated bulletin. 


Tennant Industria! 
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isin es of THe Macazine or BUILDING are the 
Ee ed market. place for those engaged in building. A 
house or any building could be built completely of products 
advertised here. W hile it is not possible to certify building 
oducts, it is possible to open these pages only to those manu- 
. hose reputation merits confidence. 


The adver 
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LOW INITIAL COST 


LOWER UPKEEP 


THE ONLY LEAK-PROOF 
TYPE OF POOL BUILT 


Discerning architects and byilders 
know the value of advising a 
KOVEN all-steel swimming pool 
for either indoor or outdoor in- 
stallation. These modern, trouble-free 
pools have proved their performance for private 
homes, hotels, clubs, hospitals and municipal 
projects throughout the country. Built entirely 
of steel, KOVEN pools have an unusually low 
maintenance cost, as they are not subject to the 
weaknesses found in pools of other types. 






















All engineering and drafting detail is furnished 
by KOVEN craftsmen. They are built of heavy 
steel plate, shipped knocked down, then field 
welded and erected with suitable 
structural reinforcing and bracing. 
Ladder at diving area and stair- 
way at shallow end are supplied. 
. . Filtration, chlorination and 


————— lighting furnished by KOVEN 


to complete the package. 





ANY SIZE,STYLE OR SHAPE POOL CAN BE ORDERED 


Free information sent on request. Write or call 


KOVEN now—no obligation 


KOVEN STEEL SWIMMING POOLS, INC. 
A DIVISION OF L. O. KOVEN & BRO. INC 
154 OGDEN AVENUE, JERSEY CITY 7, N. J 


Plants: Jersey City, N. J. -Dover, N. J 
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the power of 
the future 







CYCLONIC 
COMBUSTION 


J 
© YCLOTHERM 


STEAM GENERATORS 


The slogan “Years Ahead in Steam 
Generation” is NOT just an advertising 
phrase. 


The truly amazing method of Cyclonic 
combustion was proven successful, first 
by the U. S. Navy, second by U. S. in- 
dustry. Full power operation from a cold 
start in 15 to 20 minutes. Savings up to 
50% on maintenance. Great fuel and 
operational savings. 


Details of these and many other facts 
regarding Cyclotherm generators are 
available by writing Dept. D. 


Boilers are designed for oil or gas opera- 
tions from 18 thru 500 h.p., 15 to 200 
lbs. operating pressure. 


Your phone book will give you the address of your 
local Cyclotherm office. 


CYCLOTHERM CORP., OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
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CHOOSE THE ONLY GARBAGE DISPOSER THAT'S 


JUST ABOVE 
A WHISPER! 
~~ 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
GARBAGE DISPOSER 





WASTE KING 


Pulverator 


with exclusive “Hushe-Cushions 


Specify the only garbage disposer with built-in “Hush-Cushions” 
that prevent noise and vibration from penetrating sink tops, walls 


and house plumbing. 
3 MODELS 





Hundreds-of-thousands of Waste 
King Pulverators are in daily use 
throughout America in homes and 
apartments of every size and type. 
Compare these exclusive 
Waste King features! 


Lifetime Grind Control, prevents 
clogging. Hush-Cushions for 
quieter, smoother operation. Pre- 
ferred continuous-feeding, no stop- 
ping to reload. Can be used with 
either septic tank or sewer systems. 


Takes all garbage without 
separating. 





“~~ for home use 





















restaurants 
hospitals 
camps, posts 
schools 
institutions 















Free information and literature. No obligation! 
Given Mfg. Co. Dept. B10 

1250 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Send literature about the new Waste King Pulverators. 


KITCHEN 
C) For Home Use C) For Commercial Use 


PULVERATOR 


TINUOUS-FEED 









State 


! 
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